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PREFACE 


Perhaps the subject-matter of this volume is too 
diversified to be completely expressed by its title; but 
between that and the explanatory note which follows it on 
the title page an attempt is made to express, more or less 
satisfactorily, what the author would be at. The aim of the 
book is to take certain selected sites of the Ancient East, to 
recount with reasonable fulness of detail the story of modem 
excavation on these sites, and to attempt to show, not only 
what has been accomplished In the actual revelation of relics 
of antiquity, but also something which is of more import*- 
ance, and without which the mere disclosure of ancient 
buildings, works of art, or weapons and utensils is of little 
account—the new knowledge which has come to us by way 
of excavation of how the great pioneer peoples of the 
^ Ancient East lived, thought, believed, and died. After all, 
this is the true aim of ail archeology which really under¬ 
stands its business—to make the life of the dead past live 
again before the eyes of the present generation, and for its 
interest and Instruction. 

Unless the excavator can dp this for us, or, at all events, 
provide us with the matenais which will enable others to do 
it, his work is merely vanity and vexation of spirit, though 
wealth and artistry beyond all dreaming should reward his 
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pains; If he can do it, he is a benefactor, though he may 
have nothing to show for all his labour but a load of broken 
potsherds. And if these chapters convey to the minds of 
their readers even a little of the amazing work which modern 
excavation and the mterpretadon of its results have accom¬ 
plished in this direction, they will have fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were written. 

The sites chosen for study have not been taken at random, 
as might appear on a casual glance. Each one finds its 
place here because of some special contnbution which it 
made in bygone days to human knowledge and culture, or 
else because of some special advance of our knowledge of 
the past which has resulted from its c^vation. Thus, to 
take instances, Babylon has Its place, not only because of its 
aitcient greatness, but because of the Inestimable value to 
the human race of its venerable system of Law, revealed by 
the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi ^ Abydos, not 
only because it was the chief seat of that form of faith which 
expressed the Egyptian's invincible yearning for immortality, 
but also because its excavation has given back to us the 
centuries which went before the dawn of History in Egypt; 
and Gezer, because its very obscurity has enabled it to pre¬ 
serve for US, almost unbroken, the evidence of the strange 
sequence of races which strove for dominion in die most 
interesting land on earthy 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY. THE WORX AND THE METHODS 

Modern times, incJuding ia that comparatively vague 
term the period lasting from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present day, have witnessed two veiy' remark¬ 
able developments of human knowledge. On the one hand, 
we have seen a wonderful increase of our knowledge of the 
world on which wc live. Man has been rapidly tightening 
his grasp upon his earthly heritage. Lands that were only 
imperfectly known and sparBely populated have been 
brought under control and cultivation j great tracts that 
were absolutely unknown to our forefathers have become 
centres of industry and wealth; while the still unknown 
parts of the world have been steadily shrinking in extent 
before the daring and persistence of the eitplorcrB of all 
nations. Never, save perhaps in the Elizabethan Period, has 
the progress of human knowledge with regard to the world 
been so rapid as during the last century. 

Remarkable as this advance has been, however, it is not 
more so than another which has gone on side by side with it. 
Man's conquest over the unknown has been steadily paral¬ 
leled by his reconquest of the once known and forgotten. 

^ Hi 
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Gr.at regions of the earth which were once the centres and 
soiifoes of civiiisatioq, and from which the light of knowl- 
edge and of thought went forth upon its mission of enlight¬ 
enment regions which had been inhabited and made 
splendid by the pioneer races of humanity, had sunk out of 
human knowledge into oblivion as absolutely as though the 
earth had opened and swallowed tiiem up. 

Here and there seanty fragmenta of hiatory, strangely 
distorted, and of legend, so vague !n the mists of time as to 
seem totally fabulous, survived iu the great classical ivriters, 
to renuud n, that there had been great men before Agamera- 
v°u Buliylonia and Mesopotamia and tbe Nile 

had once been dte seats of great empires, where 
mi^ty km^ ruled over races sidlled in the am alike of war 
a^ of ^ce, and far advanced in all the material elements 
of civihsanon; where vast cities, Uke Babylon, with its 
mountamous walls of burnt brick, or Th*es. with its 
hondred gates, and its myriads of bmnzerelad charioteers 
gathered within theit circnil glories which the sueceedin.^ 
^ had never been able to emulate; and where great sags 
tad praetrattd into the mysteries of the universe deetr 
thim their successors had ever been able to follow them 
Romance (or was it something more than roraaiwe^) 
spoke, too, of another great em,ri,e, s«..girg and supreme in 
Its d^mion over the deep, which had been swallowed up at 
last by the element which it claimed to rule; and the Lr 

of Greece, a standing temptation to all the mysteo-huntets 
and romance-weavers of subsequent ages. 
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Scripture, trio, cantributed element of reminiscence, 
and while It recounted solid historical facts about the great 
empires of the Euphrates and the Nile, mentioned also, in 
its occasional catalogues of strange and barbaric peoples^ 
the name of an unjcnown empire recorded by no classical 
historian. "The Kings of the Hittites” were an unknown 
quantity, only to be traced, and that dimly, in the records of 
Israel. 

In Egj'pt, by the very nature of the land, the oblivion 
that had descended upon the ancient empires which preceded 
Greece and Rome had not been quite so deep. The vast 
buildings of the mighty architects and engineers of the 
Pharaohs were such that nothing short of the absolute 
destruction of the w'hole face of the land could obliterate 
them; and so long as the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Colossi, 
and the temples of Kamak and Luxor remained, no man 
could doubt dre fact that there were giants in the days 
which witnessed the rearing of these huge creations. The 
piled and carven stones rvere there to testify to the might 
of Sesostris or Osymandias, or whatever other strangely 
distorted name the classical traveller might connect with 
the great monoliths which excited his wonder. Yet the very 
mention of Osjmandias, with its suggestion of the pious 
invention of Diodorus, and the fine sonnet which Shelley 
has built upon it, only reminds us of how little was really 
known even of Egypt. 

The case of Babylonia and Mesopotamia was different, 
and the ignorance regarding them was yet deeper. The 
circumstances and characteristics of the land of the 
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Euphrates and Tigris, and the materials in which its great 
men wrought their mighty works, alike denied to these the 
enduring quality of the hewn-stone fabrics of Egypt; and 
the huge mounds which stood for Nineveh and Asshur, 
Ercch and Ur, hid the memory of these great cities as 
effectually as they covered the ruins of their greatness. 
Xenophon's references, vague and inaccurate to a degree, to 
the great cities of Mesopotamia, past which he and his 
Ten Thousand marched, and the wild legends of Ninus and 
Semlraniis, suffice to show how entirely the true memory of 
the empires of Babylonia and Assyria had passed sway from 
the human mind. 

As for the /Egean area, Homer's Tale of Troy and its 
siege by the long-haired Achseans suggested a glorious past, 
when the men of the Eastern Mediterranean were greater, 
more highly civilised, more heroic than their successors; but 
Homer was no historian—n mere romancer, weaving out of 
his own imagination the beautiful design of a fabric that 
had never been seen on earth. Nor was there anything in 
the Scriptural mentions of the Hittites that promised for 
them any more distinguished destiny than the swift ohlivion 
which has covered their fellows in the same rolls of bar¬ 
barous and ill-sounding syllables, Hivites, and PeTi2zites, 
and Girgashitca. A hundred years ago all that was known, 
or supposed to be known, about the great empires of the 
Ancient East could have been printed in the thinnest of 
duodecimos: and even so, the bulk of it would have been 
cither untrue, or so distorted as to be unrecognisable for 
truth. To-day all that has been entirely changed. Round 
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these ancient empires, a literature has already grown up 
which is almost comparable to that eidsting about Greece 
and Rome, and which is steadily growing in amount and 
value j^ar by j^ar. The actual historical outlines of the 
fortunes of the better known among them—Eg>pt, and 
the Mesopotamian kingdoms-nre becoming more and more 
dearly defined; and while there are still peat gaps m our 
knowledge, and much of the chronology is still uncertain, 
the general course of history in these nations can be, ^d 
has been traced with very considerable accuracy. The 
buried cities themselves have risen again from th^r du-st 
We can walk along the Procession Street of Babylon, 

.read die great pavemear-blocte of red brerera and white 
linKStone rwet which Nebnehadneaiar-a tnomphal charuit 
rolled as he went np to give thanks to Marduk m the vast 
temple of E-sagila. under the shadow of the actual tower 
of Babel, E-temenanki, "the Foundation-Stone Heaven 
and Earth.’' We can go down into the tomb of Fhaiao , 
and see him lying there still, as he was laid in state d.« 
and a half miUenniums ago, amid the dash of sutta, ^ 
the load lament of the myriads of Thebes, "'e r“d 
the letter which the king of Babylon wrote m the kmg M 
Fgypt a hundred years before Moses was bom, and em 
heat these mighty potentates wranglmg over " 

tribute or bribe, like bagmen over an order, or bm. ^ p 
over a deal. Europeans of today have «^ked . ^ g _ 
halls where Sennacherib "glotied and diank d' P- 
have ransacked the librae' S»td.inapalus, tte 

misundetsmod, stored for himself the wisdom of aU die 
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ag€s that hiid gone before in Babylon and Assyria^ and the 
worshippers of the God of Israel can tread the Holy of 
Holies where the prayers of the great Oppressor of Israel 
were offered. The very' graves have given up their dead 
to show os, so far as the outward form can show it, what 
manner of men they were who fought and ruled and legis¬ 
lated before Greece or Rome had been dreamed of; and 
the code by which men's lives were ordered in Babylonia 
when Abraham was at the start of his great venture can 
be read to-day in a Paris inuseuni. Above all, the litera¬ 
tures of the greatest among these nations have now become 
open books. The weird religious legends of Babylonia, and 
the romances and love-songs of Egypt are the common pos¬ 
session of all who care to read them; and we can follow, in 
the very words in which they thcncselves gave utterance to 
it, the thought about God and the universe of men who died 
five thousand years ago. 

These are the accomplished facts. Less fully realised, 
but steadily on the way to realisation, are the facts about 
the great civilisations and empires of the /Egean area and 
the Anatolian highland. Here we ate handicapped by the 
fact that, while the actual writings of the Minoans and the 
Hittites are before us in abundance, the scripts are yet, in 
both cases, undcciphercd, so that none can tell what the 
tables of Knossos or tbe inscriptions of Boghaz-Kyoi may 
contam. Yet even here wonders have been accomplished, 
and the re-emergence of the ancient sea-kingdom of Crete 
has been as great a marvel as the whilmi disappearance of 
Atlantis. No doubt, before many years have passed, the 
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key to the mystery^ of both these scripts will have been 
found, and the records of the houses of Minos and Shub- 
biluliuma will be open to all who wish to read them. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, than the reamstmetion 
of historical outlines, has hem that of the actual conditions 
under w'hich life was lived in these ancient days and lands. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that we arc as well in" 
formed with regard to life in ancient Egypt or Babylonia 
in the days of Abraham as wc are wnth regard to life in 
Britain or France in the Middle Ages; in some respects, our 
knowledge Is much more minute and accurate. In Egypt 
especially, thanks to the extraordinary skill and patience 
of the Egyptian sculptors and fresco-pamters, the very 
minutest details, not only of great iustorical events or of 
court-life, but of the daily life of the common people, are 
presented to us with unsurpassable vivacity. In Babylonia 
and Assyria, the material from this point of view is scantier, 
for the wonderful reliefs of the pidaces are mainly con¬ 
cerned with war, and the doings of kings; but even here, 
such documents as the Code of Hammurabi, and the con¬ 
tract tablets and accounts of the great business firms, such 
as Egibi and Mura.<:hu, provide abundant detail as to the 
ordinary life of the citizen. In the other areas, there is 
not so much to help us in this respect; but the frescoes of 
the Minoan and the Mycenrean palaces none the less 
constitute very remarkable and helpful documents for the 
reconstruction of an outline of life in those lands and times, 
while some of the details of sanitation and construction in 
the Cretan palaces and towns are such as to increase very' 
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considerably our respect for tbe civilisation to which these 
were an essential of daily life. 

The outscandLag characteristic of the work which has 
accomplished this remarkable resurrection of the past is 
that it is entirely a modem work,—^modern in the time 
which it has occupied, and equally modem In the methods 
by which it has wrought. Practically, in point of date, it 
begins with the middle of the nineteenth century. Before 
that, of course, much had been done in the way of general 
survey and description of the lands and their mins, so far 
as these were visible. Napoleon's savants had made their 
monumental survey of Eigypt, and some sporadic and 
haphazard exploration had been accomplished by fielzoni 
and others. In the valleys of the Euphrates and 1‘igris, 
Rich, Ker Porter, Buckingham and others bad done a little 
in the direction of a superheial examination and description 
of the mounds which mark the sites of the great cities of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and had here and there even 
scratched the surface, and brought back a few inscribed 
bricks and other relics. Be>'ond that, the vast field was 
practically untouched. The whole period which has wit¬ 
nessed the entire transformation of human knowledge wuth 
regard to the great empires of the Ancient East, is less than 
three-quarters of a century. 

Even within that time, there has been a radical change in 
methods of work and In perspective. The early explorers 
were at first largely guided by, and in fact subservient to, 
classical authority, and tried to fit their discoveries into the 
outlines provided by Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Xeno* 
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phon and others. This was, of course, both natural and 
necessary; but to^ay the proportion of things is reversed. 
The classical authorities are by no means ignored; but for 
our ground-work of information we depend, not upon them, 
but upon the first-hand material provided by excavation in 
the actual countries concerned; and we correct the errors 
and the faulty perspective of the ancient historians by the 
irrefutable data afforded by contemporary documents and 
relics. 

Moreover,—and here the change is even more striking,— 
as the Tvork has progressed, our ideas of the relative value 
of the various classes of finds has entirely changed. At first, 
Marictte, Botta, Layard the others looked, naturally 
enough, for big and striking finds as the fitting rewards of 
their labours and anxieties. A colossal statue,—a royal 
palace,—a catacomb with dozens of carcasses of buried 
beast-gods,—these were the prizes at which they aimed. 
It was natural, but it was wasteful, and no doubt, much 
that was of priceless value (in die light of modem methods 
and ideas) was overlooked and probably lost forever in 
the process of unearthing the big game of the archasologist. 
£ven Schliemann was far from guiltless in this respect, and 
in pursuit of his fixed idea destroyed a great deal that his 
successors would have known how to prize. We cannot 
blame the early excavators for this. > They were at the 
beginning of things. The science of excavation had to be 
created by degrees and experience. The knowledge of the 
importance of everything ancient, from a pyramid to a 
potsherd bad be slowly and painfully learned; and many 
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things suffered In the process by which impatient invesri- 
gators were at last trained to curb their eagerness, and to 
accept the fact that there might be more value in a bit of 
broken crocket}'' than in a colossus. 

Nowadays that lesson may he said to have been thor¬ 
oughly learned. When Jim Pinkerton, in Stevenson's 
'‘Wrecker,” sent Loudon Dodd to search for opium in the 
wreck of the Flyinff Scud, he warned him that he was to 
stay by the brig till she was kindling-wood, and to split 
that kindling-wood with his penknife, rather than miss 
anything in his search. This is precisely the point of view 
of the modern explorer, and these are his marching-orders, 
for himself and his subordinates. Nothing is too small to 
be of value in his eyes; In fact it might almost be said that 
the smaller the object is the more likely it Is to be of value. 
The big spoil, of course, is not despised; it is all in the day's 
work; but the first and second and great commandments, on 
which hang all the law and the prophets, are to neglect 
nothing and to overlook nothing. No matter how un- 
promis'mg or how thoronghly worked-over a site may appear, 
the true explorer will not leave it until he has got down to 
virgin soil, over the whole area if possible, and passed 
every spadeful of earth on the site through a fine sieve. It 
is slow, it is monotonous, it is almost heart-breaking work; 
but it pays. 

The public, which reads the occasional accounts of great 
discoveries, sandwiched in between the betting-news and 
the season’s fashions, probably imagines the explorer to be 
a man somewhat of the type of Aladdin, spending his time 
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in wandering through wonderful underground chambere, 
and lighting in happy moments upon moonrchs throned and 
crowned, and royal palaces, and treasure-chambers, "djs- 
kivering no end,” as the man in “Westward Ho!" puts it. 
Actually he might be defined, as Dr. Johnson defined the 
lexicographer, as a “harmless drudge” who lives laborious 
days toiliug at work which a navvy would despise, and is 
happy if, at the end of many wear>- weeks, he has found the 
material,—perhaps a handful of broken potsherds, or a 
fragment of inscribed stone, — -which shall enable him to 
announce a new fact, or to correct an old one. It is not 
nearly so romantic as was the old exploration In the fifties 
of last centujy; it Is Infinitely less so than the feats of the 
dream-explorer of the man in the street, an explorer who 
never was on sea or land; but the work is done, and the 
knowledge is secured- 

Mr. VVeigall, whose right to speak on the subject none 
can impugn, tells in his own cheerful way the experience 
which awaits the average digger. “Tliere came to the camp 
of a certain professor, who was engaged in excavating the 
mins of an ancient Egj^tian city-, a young and faultlessly- 
attired Englishman, whose thirst for romantic adventure 
had led him to offer his services as an unpaid assistant 

digger- , , . t 

“This immaculate personage had read in novels and tales 

many an account of the wonders which the spade of the 
excavator could reveal, and he firmly believed that it 
was only necessary to set a ‘nigger* to dig a little hole in 
the ground to open the way to the treasuries of the 
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Pharaohs. Gold, silver, and precious stones gleamed before 
him, in his imagination, as he hurried along subterranean 
passages to the vaults of long^dead kings. He expected to 
slide upon the seat of his very well-made breeches down 
the staircase of the ruined palace which he had entered by 
way of the skylight, and to find himself at the bottcsn, 
in the presence of the bejew*elled dead. In the intervals 
between such experiences he was of opinion that a little 
quiet gazelle shooting would agreeably fill in the swiftly 
passing hours; and at the end of the season's work he pic¬ 
tured himself returning to the bosom of his family with 
such a tale to tell that every ear would be opened to him. 

"On his arrival at the camp he was conducted to the site 
of his future labours; and his horrified gaze was directed 
over a large area of mud-pie, knee-deep in which a few be¬ 
draggled natives slushed their way downwards. After three 
weeks’ work on this distressing site, the professor announced 
that he had managed to trace through the mud the out¬ 
lines of the palace walls, once the feature of the city, and 
that the work here might now be regarded as finished. 

*’He was then conducted to a desolate spot in the desert, 
and until the day on which he fled back to England he 
was kept to the monotonous task of superintending a gang 
of natives whose sole business it was to dig a large hole in 
the sand, day after day and week after week.” 

The outsider might suspect that the “certain professor” 
had been amusing himself at the beginner’s expense; but 
the experience of the skilled excavator is often quite as 
discouraging. “Two years ago," says Mr. VVeigall again, 
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“1 assisted at an excavation upon a site of my own selection, 
the net result of which, after six weeks’ work, was one 
niummitied cat! Xo sit over the work day after day, as did 
the unfortunate promoter of this particular euterprisc, with 
the flics buzzing around his face, and the sun blazmg down 
upon him from a relentless sky, was hardly a pleasurable 
task; and to watch the clouds of dust go up from the tij>- 
heap, where tons of unprofitable rubbish rolled down the 
hillside all day long, was an occupation for the damned. 
Vet that is excavating as it is usually found to be. If the 
work of the explorer is thus seen to be less romantic, it is 
also seen to be more heroic than we generally fancy it. Both 
courage and devotion of the highest type are required; and 
it is by these, not less than by learning and good fortune, 
that the results of modem excavation have been achieved- 
Occasionally, it is true, there does come a find romantic 
enough in its circumstances to satisfy even the most hard¬ 
ened devourer of sensational fiction- WTien Brugseh Pasha 
was lowered down the shaft at Der-el-Bahri, and foundhim- 
self face to face with a score of ancient Pharaohs; when Mr, 
T. M. Davis opened the termb of Yuan and Tuau, and 
found every article of its furniture as fresh as though the 
tomb had been closed only the day before; when Lord Car- 
nar^'on and Mr. Howard Carter gazed through the gap m 
the wall of Tutankhamen’s tomb upon the marvels of art 
and craftsmanship within; when Schliemann’s great pit at 
MyceniE revealed the shaft-graves under the great stone 
circle, with their silent occupants gold-masked and oorse- 
lettedj or when the Cup-Bearer at Knossos slowly rose to 
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view from the soil that had veiled his eyes for three mil- 
lenniums,—in such momeiits the romance of exploration is 
at its height, and almost touches the level of the cheap 
novel. .\nd these are the moments that live in the mem¬ 
ories of the readers of books on exploration, — not the long 
weeks and months of painful imd monotonous toil which 
produced next to no results, except perhaps a few potsherds 
or a fragment of an old inscription. Yet the broken earth¬ 
enware or the scrap of lettering may prove in the end to be 
more valuable, from the point of view of the archiEologist 
and historian, than the gold of the Mycenre graves, or 
the exquisite jewellery of Dahshur or the ^'’alley of the 
Kings. A native Egyptian once remarked about Professor 
flinders Petrie, “'He has w'orked five and tw'enty years 
now; he must be very rich.” So he is, no doubt, in the 
objects for which he has sought; but as a commercial opera¬ 
tion, his excavations can scarcely have been more profit¬ 
able than the search for the Tobermory Galleon. 

In fact the whole perspective and ideal of exploration 
have gradually changed as time has gone on. The early 
explorers looked for, and made, big and startling rinds; 
naturally, so far, because the ground was virtually un¬ 
touched. To a great extent, also, they had no appreciation 
of the value of the smaller materal which lay around them. 
W'e may deplore the fact that much priceless treasure has 
thus been over-laid, and has perished; but we have to recog¬ 
nise the fact that pioneer work is always, and necessarily, 
more or less wasteful. That is a condition of its being. It 
is justified if it does genuinely pioneer, and open the way 
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for others, who, if they have a proper sense of proportion, 
will not complain unduly of the loss which has been un¬ 
avoidably entailed by the ruder methods whose success has 
given them their opportunity. 

But to-day the position is different. No longer do we 
look for the anesting finds,—winged bulls or lions, royal 
palaces, intact tombs,—by which the earlier explorers 
justified their work, and drew the public attention and sup 
port to their efforts. There may still be the possibility of 
such discoveries^ though in a land like Egj'pt, for instance, 
it is steadily growing less. But the explorer’s object now 
is rather the finding of material to link up and connect his 
already existing knowledge, to correct misconceptions, and 
to make certain of every step of his ground as he advances. 
Above all he desires to be able to build his reconstructitm of 
ancient history^ and life upon first-hand records, and to go 
straight to the fountainhead for facts. Anything that will 
help him to do this, however insignificant it may be in itself, 
is of more value in his eyes than the most imposing monu¬ 
ment which adds nothing to what is already known. Thus 
during the excavations at Babylon, Dr. Koldewey found in 
the midst of the palace wall a burial which, froin the gor- 
geousuess of the robes upon the body, he conjectures to be 
possibly that of Nabopolassar himself, the founder of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire. If that conjecture could be 
confirmed, it would, no doubt, be very interesting. But sup 
posing that Dr. Koldewey had found Nebuchadnezzar in all 
his gIory\ let alone Nabopolassar, the discovery, while of 
great importance because of the immediate revival of in* 
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terest in ejccavatlon which it would have created^ would 
not have been onc*tenth part as important from a scientific 
and historical point of view, as that discovery which was 
made, almost by accident, when a fellah woman m Egypt, 
digging for phosphates in the rubbish-heaps of Tell-el- 
Amama, came upon a batch of tiny clay tablets inscribed 
with the anrow'-headed characters of Babylonia. She sold 
her interest in the find for a few shillings, and the tablets 
would not arrest more than a casual glance from the ordi¬ 
nary- curiosity-hunter, for they are neither beautiful nor 
imposing. But they are worth infinitely more than their 
weight in gold to us now; for they have re-created for us 
the whole inner history of one of the most remarkable crises 
of the ancient world, and they have given that sense of 
reality, that atmosphere, without which all our facts about 
the past remain dry, mechanical, and lacking in perspective. 
With these little clay oblongs as our guide, it is possible to 
make the court intrigues, the plottirrgs and coimter-plottings, 
the heroisms and treacheries of these ancient days live again, 
and display themselves, not iu a few dry dates and facts, 
but as they actually happened upon the world-^tage, We 
can hear the very words, we can enter into the hopes and 
fears, and sometimes the despairs, of the actors in one of the 
great tragedies which determined the destiny of the ancient 
world. Alongside a possibility such as this, the most dram¬ 
atic discovery of buried treasures or ro 3 faltics seems, and is, 
entirely insignificant. 

It may seem that when the aims of modem exploration 
are thus put in their proper perspective, the rcmance of 
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excavation has departed; but this is a total misconception 
of the case. Even in the old days the thrill mg moments 
were few and brief, compared with the long dap of 
drudgery. At the present time, there are still thrills for 
the excavator, though perhaps not so many as when the 
lands W'cre almost untouched. He knows now more or less 
what to expect, and there is not the breathless awaiting of 
the unknown, though sometimes it does arise, to confound 
expectation (notably so in the case of Mr. Howard Carter's 
1922 discovery of the funerary furniture of Tutankhamen). 
But if there is more drudgery and less thrill, that is for the 
explorer alone. From every other aspect, the outsider, the 
general reader, has gained. The patient and laborious col¬ 
lection of minute material and detail has made it possible 
to present a far more brilliant, truthful, and interesting pic¬ 
ture of these ancient lands and times than was ever possible 
before. Take such books as Sir Gaston Maspero's “His- 
toire Ancienne,” or Professor Breasted's “Egj'pt,” and con¬ 
trast them with what passed for histories of the great lands 
of antiquity in the days of our grandfathers. It is not only 
that the facts are more abundant and more accurate, and 
that instead of a handful of fancies picked from Herodotus, 
Strabo, or Xenophon, you have the actual truth first-hand 
from the sculptured stones and Inscribed clay of Eg^^pt and 
Babylonia; it is that the life of these lands and times has 
been called up again from the grave of the past, and that 
you see the long procession of kings and antiies and peoples 
passing before you in their habit as they lived. 

You can stand in the council-chamber of Sesostris; or 
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tcrad in the librarj’' of Sardanapalus; of, if you prefer it, you 
can go down to the market-place, and ieam how the subjects 
of these might}’ mouarchs live, how they are housed, how 
they transact their daily business, what are their thoughts 
about life and death. Far from having abolished the ro¬ 
mance of the past by bis meticulous insistence on the impor¬ 
tance of detail, there is no man who has so helped to put 
flesh and blood upon the dry bones of antiquity, and to 
breathe the breath of life into its nostrils, as the excavator 
with his spade and basket, bis sieve and bug parafBn''wax, 
and his inexhaustible patience in the pursuit of the very 
smallest detail which can add to man’^s knowledge of the 
days of old. 


CHAPTER II 


ABVDOS, THE HOiY CITY OF EOVPT- AND THE DAWN OF 

HISTORY 

“In the tomb of the priest Khncmhotpj at Beni Hasan, there 
is a great pictured scene which, as the inscription accom¬ 
panying it informs us, represents a voyage made by him in 
order to learn to know the things of Abydos, His muinniy 
lies on a vessel nnder a canopy, and the Sem priest and 
Kherheb remain at his side throughout the voyage. In the 
sacred town be was placed before the god of the dead as a 
new vassal, and also rook part in his festival services. Then, 
accompanied by wives and children, he returned home once 
more to occupy^ his magnificent tomb at Beni Hasan." These 
words of Erman bring before us an outstanding instance of 
tile persistent Egyptian belief and custwn which made of 
Ab)-do®, a city by no means important otherwise in Egyptian 
history, the Holy City of the land, the place to which every 
Egyptian desired to make a pilgrimage either during his life, 
or, as in the case of Khnemhotep, after his death; or, if his 
circumstances forbade this, at least to have in the sacred 
place a votive stone erected, or a funeral offering of pottery 
left, to link him with the great god of the resurrection and 
the blessings w*liich he bestowed upon his faithful wor¬ 
shippers. There were three places where the devout Egyp- 
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tian hoped to secure for himself after death the blessing 
of immortality. The first was his own tomb, wdth its images 
and offering, and the services of the tomb-priests j the 
second was one of the temples where he had worshipped in 
life, and where, as a special reward from the king, he might 
be allowed to place a statue of himself, that it might share 
in the offerings which were made to the god. But these 
two were essentially for the great and the rich of the landj 
the third was ofien to the humblest and the poorest. At 
Abydos was the tomb of Osiris, the great god of the Under¬ 
world,—to be buried near him was infallibly to secure all 
the blessings which the god could bestow ; if your circum¬ 
stances made such a thing impossible, it was still possible 
to keep the channel of blessing open by erecting a stone on 
the staircase of the great god; while, if even this was beyond 
the means of the devout aspirant, he could in the last resort 
send apiece of votive potter^' to be laid as near as possible to 
the holy place, and so establish the much-cov'eted link 
between himself and the lord of eternal life. 

Accordingly, from a very «irly period in Egjptian his¬ 
tory, it became the custom for the great and wealthy of the 
land to have a tomb at Aby'dos. Often the Holy City was 
preferred for this purpose even to the capital, where the 
dead noble might rest beside his king; or, if it was necessar)’ 
for him to accompany his liege-lord in death as in life, it 
was still possible for him to erect a cenotaph at Abydos 
and to furnish it with all that might be needed for his soul 
when it visited the abode of the great god. During the 
Middle Kingdom, it w'as more customary to secure the ad- 
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vantages of Abj'dos by the erection of a stele or memorial 
slab; and multitudes of these votive steles are to be found 
in the museums. But all through, and especially during the 
earliest period, and again from the XlXth to the XXVIth 
DjTiasty, when there was apparently a great revival of the 
cult of Osiris, the common folk of the land pinned their 
faith to the efficacy of the ex-vota piece of pottery, laid 
as near as might be to the sacred site. The result is that 
Abydos is simply a wilderness of broken pots of all sorts and 
ages, from the earliest period down to the time of the Saite 
revival. It is impossible to move about the site of the 
ancient sepulchres without crushing into yet smaller frag¬ 
ments some of the potsherds which litter the whole ground; 
and the modem Arab name for the place does no more than 
justice to its chief characteristic——“the 
Mother of Pots." 

The reason for this ejctraordinary development of de¬ 
votion lies far back In the religious history of Egypt- In 
the beginning, Abydos had nothing to do with Osiris, who 
was essentially a god of the Delta, having his main sanctuary 
at Tattu or Bus iris, where, according to the legend, his 
backbone was buried, and from which came his emblem, the 
curious jointed pillar. The origmal god of Abydos was 
Khentamenti, “the First of the Westerners,” a god of the 
dead, who was sometimes united with another dog or jackal 
god, Upuat, the guide of the dead. At a comparatively 
early date, how ever,, the cult of the Delta god began to find 
favour at .‘Vb3ndos, and with the growth of the legend that 

his head was buried at Abydos, after bis dismemberment by 

3 
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Set, bis popularity in the southern city was established, and 
he was gradually identified with the local Khentamenti as 
Osiris-Khentamenti, and toot possession of the ancient 
temple of the local god, wbici thenceforth became the most 
holy spot in Egypt, Even before the establishment at 
Abydos of the one god who could claim universal worship 
in Egypt, the site sacred to “the First of the Westerner" 
had attracted to it the great kings of the earliest dpasties, 
who had left there their tombs or cenotaphs, and whose 
example had been foUowed by their nobles; but from the 
time of the Middle Kingdom the vogue of Abydos became 
overwhelming, and. as we have seen, “the pious Egyyt]^ 
desired no better fortune than to have bis corpse carried to 
Abvdos, there to find its last abode beside the tomb of 
Osiris/* In the XiXth Dynasn% a great impulse was given 
to the cult by the piety of Sety 1 and Ramses IT, who supple¬ 
mented the ancient sanctuary of the Old and Middle King' 
doms by the erection of thei r own temples, of which that of 
Set}' is famous for the beauty and delicacy of its reliefs; and 
it seems probable that this revivai of interest in the ancient 
holy place was due to the discover}' of some of the royal 
tombs of the early dynasties. The name of one of these 
early kings, Zer of Professor Petrie's list, was read by the 
antiquaries of the New Empire as Khent, and they evidently 
concluded that they had found the actual tomb of Khenta¬ 
menti, which to their minds was that of Osiris. 

Such a discovery, based on a misunderstandbg which no 
one could correct, was more than sufficient to establish for 
the rest of Egyptian history the sacred reputation of the 
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ancient sanctuan'. Froin this time onwards the mounds In 
the neighbourhood of the tomb of the old king who had been 
so quaintly metamorphosed into a gpd were covered with a 
continually growing mass of pottery left by pious pilgrims or 
sent by devout souls who could not afford the pilgrtmagCi 
so that the place became indeed "the Mother of Pots,” and 
later a figure of Osiris lying on a granite I ion-headed bier 
was with all due solemnity placed in the supposed tomb of 
the dead god, there to be discovered in the fulness of time 
by a French erqjlorer, and solemnly proclaimed by him as 
■'the Bed of Osiris.” Apparently the Egyptians, no less 
than M. Am^lincau, were often misled in their desire to 
find a consecrated site on which to deposit the little brown 
offering-cups which were to secure the much-prized blessing 
of Osiris, for very often the pots have been placed where 
there was nothing beneath, sacred or otherwise. Wherever 
there was a mound at Abjdos, the Egyptian of the New 
Empire evidently concluded that something very sacred 
lay beneath, and decorated the hillock with his offerings, 
thereby sometimes causing the modem explorer to spend 
time and trouble to no purpose. On the whole, however, 
rhe hits were more numerous than the misses, and the pres¬ 
ence of pots in large numbers bas been often a fairly good 
indication of the probability of success in digging. 

By the time of the Xllth Dynasty, when the piety of the 
great kings of the line of Senusert and Amenemhat erected 
a magnificent temple in the Holy City to continue the tradi¬ 
tion of the Old Empire, there had been established at 
Abydos a kind of Passion-Play, the earliest known drama 
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in the worlti, in which the incidents of the myth of Osiris 
were re-enacted. The play is^ of course, lest; but fortu¬ 
nately a stele of one of the officials of Senusert III, now 
in the Berlin Museum, gives us at least an outline of the 
proceedings, from which we may form some idea of how this 
drama, the father of all dramatic representations, proceeded. 
The play consisted of eight acts, each of them probably 
occupying a day, and the king's representative tells us how 
he took part in each act. His narrative is as follows: 
“1 celebrated the ‘Procession of Upuat,' when he proceeded 
to champion his father (Osiris).” '‘I repulsed those who 
w’ere hostile to the Neshmet barque, and 1 overthrew the 
enemies of Cteiris.” “I celebrated the ‘Great Procession,' 
following the god in his footsteps." “I sailed the divine 
barque, while Thoth made the voyage.” "1 equipped the 
barque ‘Shining in Truth,' of the Lord of Abydos, with a 
chapel; I put on his beautiful regalia when he went forth 
to the district of Peker.” "I led the way of the god to 
his tomb in Peker." ‘T championed Unnefer (Osiris) on 
‘That Day of the Great Battle’; 1 overthrew all the enemies 
upon the shore of Nedyt." "I caused him to proceed into 
the barque ‘The Great'; h bore his beauty; I put jubilation 
in the western highlands, when they saw the beauty of the 
Neshmet barque. It landed at Abydos, and they brou^t 
Osiris, First of the Westerners, Lord of Abydos, to his 
palace.” 

From this summary narrative we can discern the course 
of the play to have been something like this: On the first 
day, the ancient god of the dead, Upuat, “the Opener of 
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the Wap," goes out m procession and scatters the foes of 
Osiris, “preparing the way of the Lord.” On the second 
day, Osiris appears in his sacred barque, accompanied by a 
crew of specially favoured pilgrims. The foes of the god, 
represented by some of the other pilgrims, beset the barque, 
an d there is a general miles, in which the favoured compan* 
ions of Osiris repel his enemies — a scene which the crowd 
no doubt hugely enjoyed and in which each pilgrim would 
be able to take his humble part. The death of Osiris U not 
mentioned, doubtless as too sacred; but it probably took 
place in the third act, for in the fourth Thoth goes out* 
probably to find the body of the dead god. In the fifth act 
the body of the god was equipped with all the rich funerary 
regalia, and he was laid in a mortuary chapel on his barge; 
while in the sbtth the funeral procession wound out of the 
city to lay the sacred body in its tomb in the western desert, 
followed by an immense throng of pilgrims and citizens. 
In the seventh act, which took place on the rivet-bank at a 
place called Nedyt, there was a great battle, in which the 
actors representing Set and the other enemies of Osiris were 
triumphantly overthrown by those Tqwesenting Horus and 
his companions. In the eighth and final act, Osiris, restored 
to life, enters the temple of Abydos in triumphal proces¬ 
sion. 

One can readily understand the influence which a great 
dramatic spectacle such as this had upon the religious ini’ 
agination of a simple and comparatively primitive people. 
Fifteen hundred years later, Herodotus saw at Paprerais a 
similar scene, though doubtless on a scale far inferior to the 
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great celebration at Abydos; and his description shows 
what a hold the Passion-Play had on the Egyptian mind 
even at such a late date. "A few priests,” he says, ”are 
occupied about the image, but the greater number stand, 
with wooden clubs, at the entrance of the temple; while 
others, accomplishing their vows, amounting to more than 
a thousand men, each armed in like manner, stand in a body 
on the cqjpositc side. But the image, placed in a small 
wooden temple, gilded all over, they carry out to another 
sacred dwelling; then the few who were left about the 
image draw* a four-wheeled carriage, containing the temple 
and the image that is in it. But the priests, who stand at 
the entrance, refuse to give them admittance; and the vota¬ 
ries, bringing succour to the god, oppose, and then strike, 
whereupon an obstinate conflict with clubs ensues and they 
break one another's heads, and, as 1 conjecture, many die 
of their wounds; though the Egyptians deny that anyone 
dies.” 

Perhaps the play was not so deadly to the actors as Herod¬ 
otus imagined, for the Egj'ptlans, as he hiinseif tells us else¬ 
where, had good hard heads; but in any case a pilgrim would 
no doubt count a broken head, got in the service of Osiris, as 
the greatest of honours, while death in such a cause would 
infallibly ensure a blessed immortality, The popularity of 
the Passion-Play festival U evidenced by the fact that the 
pilgrims frequently repeat on their tablets at Abydos the 
prayer that after death they may have the privilege of par¬ 
taking in the celebration of the mystery of the deatli and 
resurrection of their god. It was, no doubt, the widespread 
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vogue of this play which gave to Osiris a place in the affec¬ 
tion of the whole nation never held by any other god, not 
even by Amen when the fortunes of the Theban dynasties 
and their god were at their fiood. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that Abydos never played in the 
history of Egy^t a part in any way comparable to that 
played by cities like Thebes or Memphis, the Holy City of 
Osiris occupied an altogether unique place in the story of 
Egyptian Religion and culture, and the massing there for so 
long a period of material of all kinds bearing on the religion 
and civilisation of the land made it certain that sooner or 
later the site would prove to be of die greatest importance 
for the study alike of Egyptian origins and of the develop¬ 
ment of the national faith and art. Abydos was early 
recognised as a site which promised results of the highest 
value to the student of Egyptian culture; and tlie promise 
has been amply fulfilled, though it is only within the last 
quarter of a century that the harvest has been gathered in 
with anything like completeness. 

The work at the Holy City, as on so many other sites, was 
begun by that great pioneer of Egyptian exploration, 
Auguste Mariette. In 1859 this great explorer cleared the 
temple of Sety I, famous for the wonderful beauty and 
delicacy of its sculptures in low relief, which ate perhaps 
the finest work of their kind left us by the ^ew Empire, 
though their slightly morbid grace cannot compare with the 
truth and vigour of the Old Kingdom work. Mariette also 
excavated at the tempk of Ramses II, a little to the north, 
and conducted considerable works within the sacred en- 
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closure of the great temple of Osiris, without, however, any 
great success. He believed tlie temple of Sety I to be the 
Metimonium of Strabo, in which, as subsequent espl oration 
has shown, be was mistaken; and his summary of the pros¬ 
pects of excavation on tlie site of the Osiris temple reads 
somewhat strangely in view of the results of Professor 
Petrie's patient labour in tracing the plans of the various 
temples which succeeded one another on the site from the 
1 st to the XXVIth Djmasty. "Unfortunately,” he says, 
"there now remains absolutely nothing of Egypt’s most 
ancient and most venerated sanctuary, nor is there the faint¬ 
est hope that even the foundations will ever be brought to 
light by any fresh excavations.” Fortune has been kinder 
than he ventured to hope. 

On another point, however, Mariette delivered himself of 
a more hopeful, and, in the event, a remarkably successful 
prophecy. Speaking of the mound known as Kom-es-Sultan 
in the sacred enclosure, he says, ‘There can be no doubt 
that the famous tomb of Osiris is not far off. . . . The 
excavations now being carried on . . . may any day lead 
to the discovery of the still unknown entrance to the divine 
tomb, if indeed it were ever a subterranean vault,” His 
prophecy had to wait a good many years for its fulfilment; 
but it was amply justified, when in 1913-14, M. Naville, 
and his assistants, following up the work of Professor Petrie 
and Miss Murray, discovered at the end of a 45-foot sloping 
passage a great chamber, too feet by 60, divided into three 
sections by two rows of massive grarxite monolithic pillars, 
and leading, in its turn, to a smaller chamber, which, from 
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its sculptures, was evidently meant as a ceremonial tomb of 
Osiris, 

In Strabo's account of Abydos occurs the following pas¬ 
sage: "Abydos, the site of the Merrmoniuni, a wonderful 
palace of stone, built in the manner of the Labyrinth, only 
somewhat less elaborate in its complejtityi Below the Mem- 
nonium is a well reached by passages with low vaults con¬ 
sisting of a single stone and distinguished for their extent 
and mode of construe tioo,” M. Naville finds the old 
geographer's statement justified in every point. The great 
chamber was evidently the sacred pool of Osiris. In its 
centre was a rectangular platform of massive stonework, 
supporting the granite monoliths which upheld the roof. 
Around this island platform were the waters of the pool, 
bordered on all sides by a ledge of stonework at the same 
level as the platform, from which opened all round the 
chamber the vaults “consisting of a single stone,” of which 
Strabo speaks. The carvings in the passage are of the time 
of Merenptah of the XIXth Dynasty, and those in the 
ceremonial tomb-chamber beyond the pool are also XKth 
Dynasty work; but the great chamber of the pool is either 
a very remarkable imitation of the fine monolithic work of 
the earliest Dynasties, or actually dates from their time. 
■The whole building,” says M. NaviUc. “the style of its 
masonry, the total absence of any decoration reminds one 
very strongly of the so-called temple of the Sphinx, so that 
I think that this construction goes back to the age of the 
pyramids, it may be even older than the temple of the 
Sphinx.” Whether this opinion be justified or not, the 
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discovery is a remarkable Cdo^rmation of Mailette's judg¬ 
ment; for^ whatever the date of the structure, there can 
scarcely be any doubt that this great subterranean chamber, 
with its sacred pool, was the most holy place of the sanctuary 
of Osiris, and that his ceremonial tomb lay beyond it, re¬ 
newed perhaps by the kings of the XlXth Dynasty in the 
same access of piety and devotion to the cult of Osiris 
which led to the subsequent placing in the tomb of King 
Zcr, assumed to be the real tomb of the dead god, of the 
granite bier which M. Am el mean discovered 

Apart from the supreme attraction of the Osireion, the 
main interest of the eicisting buildings at Abydos lies in 
the temple of Scty I with its marvellous carvings. The 
temple is built on a plan quite unusual in Eg^'pt, and due, no 
doubt, to the fact that it was never meant to be an isolated 
structure, hut to form part of the great complex of sacred 
buildings associated with the cult of Osiris. Originally it 
consisted of a pylon and an outer court, now entirely de¬ 
stroyed, a second court, partly preserved, two successive 
Hypostylc Halls, and a row of seven sanctuaries, instead 
of the usual single shrine, which are dedicated to Osiris, 
Isis, Horns, Ra-Harakhtc, Amen, and the deified Sety. 
Behind these lay a western hall with adjoining chambers, 
and to the south a series of chambers was built at right 
angles to the axis of the main building, so that the whole 
building was shaped like a T, with the right arm of the 
cross-piece wanting. The reliefs on the walls, already men¬ 
tioned, particularly those in the Second Hypostyie Hall, 
and the sanctuaries, are of the greatest interest, 'fhey have 
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not the vigour and freshness of the great relief work of the 
Old Kingdom; but the portraits of the king, repeated again 
and again in the act of adoration, are of verj’ high merit, 
while Egyptian art has little to show that can surpass for 
beaut}' and delicacy the relief in which Osiris is represented 
sitting on his throne, with the goddesses Maat and Renpet 
before him, and Isis, Amentet, and Nephthj’S behind his 
throne. On the wall of a long corridor of the southern wing 
is the famous Abydos List of Kings. Sety, bearing a censer, 
and Ramses 11 , as crown-prince, reciting hymns from a 
roll of papyrus, stand before a list of their royal ancestors, 
the names of seventy-six of whom arc recorded, beginning 
M'ith Mena, the first king of the 1 st Dimasty, and extending 
to the worshipping king himself. The Abydos tablet has 
been of the greatest Importance in the reconstruction of the 
order of Egyptian history-, as representing the knowledge 
possessed by the XIXth Dynasty, and though it is by no 
means complete, it remains the most important inscription 
of its kind existing in Egypt, though of inferior authority, 
for the early kings, to the Palermo .Stone. 

Close to the temple of Sety stands all that remains of that 
of his son Ramses II, once evidently a sumptuous structure 
built of fine limestone, and adorned with red and black 
granite and alabaster, but now' a melancholy ruin. Some of 
its relief work is executed, like that of Sety, in fine low 
relief; but the sunk reliefs in the court and the first hall 
compare very- poorly with the exquisite work of the earlier 

king. 

It is not with the buildings of Abydos, however, interest- 
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iog and tven beaiitlful thougji they may be, that its present 
importance is chiefly linked, but with the long-forgotten 
tombs of the kings of the 1st and Tlnd D} nasties, which, 
after being the objects of reverence durii^ tnany centuries, 
passed for many centuries more into complete oblivion, 
but have within our own time yielded up what has survived 
of their treasures to enable us to see, albeit dimly, the 
picture of an Egypt which W'as long thought to be only a 
matter of romantic and unreliable legend, and have shown 
us a civilisation almost incredibly ancient, and organised 
even in its earliest stages with a thoroughness and complete¬ 
ness which presupposes many centuries of preparation, going 
back to a period so remote that the imagination falters in 
the attempt to realise the antiquit}’ of the dawn of culture 
in the Nile Valley, We have now to tell, in brief outline, 
the story of the recovery of the fragments of this oldest of 
all organised civilisations,—a recovery which has, to some 
extent at least, made real to us a race of mighty kings 
who a few years ago were but a line of shadowy names in 
the list of Manetho or the inscribed tablets of Abydos or 
Saqqara, often held to have no more reality than the 
shadows of a dream. The Royal Tombs of Abydos have 
neither beauty nor grandeur to attract the attention in com¬ 
parison with the later temples which grew up on the site 
which they had made holy ground; the guide-book which 
gives pages to the glories of the temple of Sety dismisses 
them with six lines, ending with the remark that “there 
is now practically nothing to be seen"; all the same they 
have done more for the building up of a true conception of 
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early Egyptian history and culm re than all the temples in 

the Nile Valley put together. 

Up to the nineties of last century, our information with 
regard to the lines of kings who had reigned in Egi-pt before 
the time of the Pyramid-Builders was practically confined 
to the lists of kings given in the fragments of Maaetho s 
history which have been preserved, and the various ting- 
lists of the temples, tlie Palermo Stone, and the mishandled 
fragments of the Turin Papyrus. Of these, Manctho, as 
reported by his epkomisers, alone attempted to clothe his 
skeleton of facts, if such they were, with a little flesh and 
blood; hut his praiseworthy eflEorts rather impaired his 
credit as an historian than otherwise. It did not conduce 
to faith in the old writer’s trustworthiness to be told that 
that in the reign of king Neferkheres -the Nile flowed with 
honey during eleven days,” or that king Sesokhris, ww 
five cubits in height, and his breadth three cubits. 
Manetho’s first three djTiasties were looked upon as 
somewhat more than doubtful quantities, and for all prac¬ 
tical purposes Eg>*ptian history' began with the Pyranud- 
Buildcrs of the iVth Dynasty, Khufu, Khafra, and Men- 
kaura, or at earliest with their immediate predecessor, 

Seneferu- 

Within the last thirty years all this has been changed. 
We now know that the shadowy kings of the first three 
dynasties were indeed very solid realities, commanding 
great armies, making conquests which resulted in the ^fy- 
ing of the previously separate kingdoms of the North 
South, presiding over a court which even at this incredibly 
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early date was elaborately organised and supplied with a 
regular bureaucracy, and having at their conmand the 
whole resources of a nation already highly skilled m all the 
arts and crafts. No more extensive or solid contribution 
to our knowledge of prehistoric times has been made in our 
day than that which has resulted from the excavations at 
Abydos, and the related researches at Naqada, El Amraht 
and Naga-ed-Der. 

We have already seen that as early as the middle of ISiSt 
century' Mariette, in describing the results of his own investi- 
gatlons at Abydos, ventured the prediction that antiquities 
of much more ancient date than those w'hich he bad 
imearthed might yet be discovered on the site, so that it is 
unjust to the great pioneer to say, as Budge does, that “it 
is quite clear that he never suspected the real antiquity 
of the site, nor even suspected the existence there of 
antiquities belonging to a period earlier than the VTth 
Dymasty," "The excavations,” said Mariette, “may furnish 
us with valuable tombs which become more and more ancient 
the further we penetrate into the sides of the mountain, so 
that it is not unreasonable to hope that in time we may 
come upon some belonging even to the 1 st Dynasty,” His 
prediction began to receive its fulfilment nearly forty years 
later, when the Mission Amelmeau began its work at Abydos 
in 1895, and was followed by the much more thorough 
labours of Professor Petrie in 1899 subsequent years, 
and those of Messrs. Navillc, Hall and Feet in 1909-14. 

The site of the Royal Tombs of the earliest Dj'nasties 
lies to the south of the ancient temple of Osiris, and nearer 
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to the hills, “Abydos,” says Petrie, "is by its situation one 
of the remarkable sites of E©tpt. , . , The cliffs, about 
800 feet high, come forward and form a bay about four 
miles across, which is nowhere more than a couple of miles 
deep from the cultivation- Along the edge of this bay 
stand the temples and the cemeteries of Abydos; while 
back in the circle of the hills lies the great cemetery of the 
founders of Egyptian history, the kings of the 1 st DjTiasty. 
The site selected for the royal tombs was on a low spur 
from the hills, slightly raised above the plain. . , . The 
situation is wild and silent; close round U the hills rise 
high on two sides, a ravine running up into the plateau froui 
the comer where the lines meet. Far away, and below us, 
stretches the long green valley of the Nile, beyond which 
for dozens of miles the eastern cliffs recede far into the dim 
distance*” 

To this lonely spot came in the winter of 1^5-96 M- 
Amclineau, and in the course of his first campaign the ei- 
plorcr discovered a number of early graves similar to those 
which Petrie had been excavating the previous winter at 
Naqada and Balias, in which the body lay on its side in a 
crouching posture, the knees drawn up to the level of the 
breast. In these graves was found a quantity of stone 
jars and pottery vessels of primitive design and ornamen¬ 
tation, Returning to the attack in the winter of 1896-97, 
M. Amelineau discovered a large and important tomb, con¬ 
taining articles of metal, worked flints, and jars of pottery 
and alabaster; and this he believed to be of even earlier 
date than the primitive graves of the first campaigo. WTiat 
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he believed to be the supreme discovery of his excavations, 
however,' was made in 1897-98, when the diggings dis¬ 
closed a great tomb belonging to a king whose name the 
explorer read as Khent. It s^med to M. Ameiineau th ai- 
a king so named could only be Osiris Klientamditi, who 
must have actually reigned upon earth; and acixirdingly 
he announced the discovery of "die Tomb of Osiris.” The 
building so named was shaped like an underground house 
with walls on three sides, and an inner (»urt, and on the 
fourth side access was given by a staircase, which- M. 
Ameiineau held to be that referred to in the Egyptian sacred 
texts which speak of *'the god who is at the top of the 
staircase.” A little later, on January 2, 1898, his faith 
was strengthened by the discovery of a skull, which could 
surely only be that of the dead god whose head was buried 
at Abydos, and the same day scepticism was finally put to 
flight by the excavation of a grey granite bier, which was 
manifestlf, in the explorer’s eyes, "the Bed of Osiris.” The 
bier was of the usual lion-headed forni familiar in Egyptian 
funerary scenes. It had once borne the name of the king 
wTio dedicated it, and had this been still legible there would, 
no doubt, have been no room for controversy; but unfortu¬ 
nately the name had been very carefully erased, and no 
clue was forthcoming, save such as could be derived from 
the style of the monument. 

The discovery of the dead god and his bier gave rise to 
a somewhat bitter controversy, but judgment was finally 
given against the enthusiastic prepossessions of M. 
Ameiineau, and in favour of the less romantic solution of 
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the mystery propounded by the late Sir Gaston \[aspero, 
and already referred to, — namely that the tomb was that, 
I not of a god, but of a king of the 1st or llnd Dynasty, 
j which had hccti mistaken by the Elgyptiaiis of the New 
I Empire, for reasons simile to tbcsfr which had misled the 
I modem ejqilorer, for the genuine tomb of their god. The 
bier was a copy of aq ancient one, and must have been 
placed in the tomb by Egj'ptians of the XXth Dynasty, 
or later, w’ho believed that they were ‘'restoring,” in a 
manner unfortunately not confined to them, the funerary 
chapel of the god of the Resurrection. The whole incident 
is a curious chapter in the history alike of exploration and 
of religion. 

After the great discovery, the work of the Mission 
Amelineau yielded little of importaiice, and the site was 
abandoned by the French excavator in the spring of 1898. 
Apart from the interest which was aroused by the con¬ 
troversy over the question of the tomb of Osiris, the results 
to Egyptology were undoubtedly disappointing, and unfor¬ 
tunately the excavations had been conducted with such lack 
of system and supervision that it is probable that more 
was lost than gained to archseology by die first attempt 
to penetrate the secrets of Abydos. Much was destroyed 
whose value in more careful hands would have been ines¬ 
timable; and much lost half its value from being tom away 
from its true historic relationship. WTien XL Amelineau 
abandoned his researches, he had no expectation of any 
further harvest being reaped from the site which had proved 
so disappointing to him, and his judgment of the royal 
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cemetery was — "ali the fellahs know that It is exhausted.” 
Fortunately there were other explorers who believed other¬ 
wise, and who brought to back their faith, not perhaps 
greater energy, but greater persistence and more enlightened 
and systematic methods of work. 

In 1899, Professor Flinders Petrie, on his fourth appli¬ 
cation, was permitted to resume the work which had been 
abandoned as unlikely to yield further results, and the 
fruits of his several campaigns, together with the work of 
Reisner, Lj-thgoe, Mace, and others, at el-Amrah, Naga-ed- 
Der and other sites, have been the source of our present 
knowledge of the Egypt of the earliest dynastic period, 
and its kings. Of course the knowledge is scanty enough, 
and will probably never be anything else. Even the order 
of the kings whose relics were unearthed is often doubtful, 
and there is bj' no means any unanimity' as to the various 
identifications which have been proposed. That this would 
be the case was only to be expected, when one remembers 
that the explorers were dealing with the pitiful fragments 
which were all that the lapse of at least six thousand years, 
the religious fanaticism of less enlightened ages, the suo 
cesslve robberies of a race to which tomb-robbery is a natural 
and praiseworthy trade, and the selfishness of modem ex¬ 
plorers have left. The wonder is, not that so much is 
wanting, and that there are such gaps in the reconstruction, 
but chat anything whatever could be made of a site on 
which time and vandalism had done their worst. 

The Royal Tombs of Ab3'dos whose surviving relics were 
recovered for archeology with what Professor Breasted 
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righcl}' calls **tbc most conscieotious and arduous devotion^’* 
were the natural result of the attempt to provide for 
royalty a somewhat more stately and dignihed version of 
the simple pit in which the prc^dynastic Egyptian buried 
his dead. Ijistead of the pit, with its crouching figure laid 
on its mat, with its rude equipment of the palette for face* 
paint, and the jars for food and drink, the king of the 
earliest djmastic period is provided with what is really an 
underground house, sometimes of considerable size, thirty 
to fifty feet in length, and of proportionate breadth. This 
house is brick-lined, and sometimes provided with an inner 
panelling of wood, and a wooden door which looks like an 
ancient attempt at parquetry. The tomb of King Den, 
of the 1 st Djaiasty, revealed the unparalleled splendour 
of a solid granite door, the earliest known use of a material 
of which the Egyptian builder was to make such magnificent 
use in later days; while the great tomb of King Khasek- 
hemui of the succeeding dynast}*^ has a central chamber 
built solidly of limestone blocks—the first piece of masonry 
work known iri the history of man. 

Within the central chamber tlic body of the dead king 
was no doubt laid to rest, surrounded by a store of articles 
for his toilet, furniture, personal ornaments, bowls and jara, 
vases and ewers, in metal or the hard stone which the 
Egj'ptian craftsman of this early period worked with such 
amazing skill. The simple equipment of a few pottery^ jars 
for food and wine has noW' developed into a scries of 
chambers surrounding the central hall of the tomb, in which 
ample provision is made for the wants of the dead monarch 
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in the shape of a number of huge jars Ailed with food or 
wine and sealed with a big cone of Nile mud mixed with 
straw, and impressed with the royal name, or the name of 
the vineyard from which the wine came. Pharaoh’s Chief- 
Butler of those far-back days doubtless little thought, when 
he used his dead master's signet for the last time on the 
stoppers of the wine-jars for his tomb, that he was providing 
the material for the historian of six millenniums ahead; 
but so it has proved, for these sealings have been of the 
utmost value in the reconstruction of the outline of the 
early history of the land. 

Remarkably advanced as the state of civilisation in Egypt 
was at even this early date, the Egyptian of the first dynas¬ 
ties was still sufficiently near to his savage ancestors to 
require that the king should be accompanied in his tomb by 
those who had contributed to his pleasure while he lived; 
and doubtless some of the favourite slaves of his harem, or 
the dwarf or the jester who had solaced his hours of ennui 
above ground, were slaughtered by the tomb that they m ight 
keep their master company in the shadowy underworld. 
The custom lingered, as we know, down to the period of the 
Middle Kingdom, if the interpretation put on the shrines 
of the priestesses in the Funerary' Temple of Mentuhotep 
at Der-el-Bahrl is correct; and we sec its quaint sur^'ival 
in the little “ushabtt” figures which the kindly mind of the 
Egyptian devised to take the place of the flesh and blood 
victims, when enlightenment brought revolt against the 
idea of human sacrifice. But time and the plunderer Isave 
been too long busy' at Abydos for any survival of the actual 
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bodies of those who occupied these great death-chambers, 
and we shall never see the actual figures of the men who 
made ancient Egypt in the beginning, as we can see those 
of their successors. The skeleton arm of a lady of the 
harem^ found in the tomb of King Zer (the tomb of 
Osiris), with four bracelets of beautiful design and work¬ 
manship still clinging round the dry hones; the almost 
gigantic bones of Sa-Nekht of the Illrd Djaiasty whcee 
discovery by Garstang at Bet-Khallaf, not far away, sug¬ 
gests that old Manctho was perhaps not so far out in his 
record of tlie King Sesokhris "whose height was five cubits, 
and his breadth three cubits,” — there is notliing else remain¬ 
ing of the men who made history in the morning of the 
world. But it is otherwise with the relics of their mag¬ 
nificence. 

Fragmentary as is the condition in which the funerary 
equiptnent of these early kings has survived to our timcj 
there is sufficient to allow us to form a picture of the type 
of civilisation, the surroundings of life, and something of 
the organisation of society in those far-O'ff days, which, 
while meagre enough in its details, is yet unquestionably 
accurate, so far as it goes. History, in the sense of the 
annals of the period, is represented by ivory and ebony 
plaques which record the royal victories, the defeats of the 
people of the North-land, and the bringing of so many 
thousands of captives to the palace, or which, on the other 
hand, commemorate the more durable victories of peace, 
the founding of new temples, the breaking of ground tor 
the cutting of an irrigation catud, or the institution of new 
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festivals in honour of the gods. The things which siirround 
the monamh in death ate doubtless those in which he took 
most delight in life; and so we leam that Pharaoh of 6000 
years ago was no rude barbarian, hut a man of refined and 
cultured taste, who loved to have beautiful thmgs about 
him whether for use or for the delight of the eye, who 
reclined upon a bed of ivory" wliosc legs were carved into 
the shape of the hind-legs of a bull, who scaled hia decrees 
with a signet of wrought gold, which was kept in an ivory' 
casket, and who used, for his ablutioos, or for mere pleasure 
in their beauty, vessels of copper, alabaster, breccia and 
diorite, whose grace of shape is equalled by the perfection of 
their workmanship. 

For the Egyptian craftsman of the early dynastic period 
had already, at this remote date, reached a mastery of all 
the secrets of his craft which was never surpassed, and 
seldom rivalled, by the achievements of imy subsequent 
period. As yet, the sculptor’s work is only on a small scale, 
and the skill which was to produce such marvels of portrai¬ 
ture as the diorite Khafra, the Reisner Menkaura, and the 
figures of Menkaura with the gods and goddesses of the 
nomes, was onl)' finding an outlet in slate reliefs on cere¬ 
monial palettes, or in such small statuettes as the wonderful 
figurine in ivory' of an unknown 1 st Dynasty king which 
Petrie found at Abydos, though tlie extraordinary vigour 
of the small slate statue of the Kha-Sekhem from Hiera- 
konjxjlis shows all the promise of the later development; 
but the workman wlio beat the hollow gold balls of the 
bracelets of the favourite of King Zer, and soldered them 
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together, and combined them with amethyst, lazuli, and 
turquoise, had nothing to learn in the mystery of his craft 
frwn the artists of any subsequent age or any country. 

Religion was already asserting its place as a permanent 
factor in the life and the an of the land, and the ebony 
tablet of Mena gives us the earliest repre^ntation of the 
art in which the Egj ptian was to excel almost every other 
race of the ancient world—the art of architecture, Mena s 
temple, beneath which the king makes libation “4 times,” 
is rude enough,—a contrast, with its wattle-and-daub, to 
the stately colonnaded halls of later days; but within a few 
generations the primitive structure was being superseded b) 
costly stone buildings, as Kha-Sekhem*s granite door-jamb 
at Hierakonpolis testifies. The king, as we have seen from 
Mena's tablet, was already beginning to assume those 
priestly functions which later developed into the fiction that 
all priestly offerings were the king’s offerings, only presented 
by deputy; and another tablet shows us Pharaoh dancing 
before his god, as David danced before the Ark of the Lord 
We may surmise that in archaic Egi-pt there was no Michal 
so bold as to mock Pharaoh, in her heart or otherwise, for 

his piety. 

The discoveries at Abydtis revealed convincingly how 
early was the development of the art of writing, whose pos 
session put the ancient Eg>'pt]an in the very first rank of 
the nations of the world. Mena’s tablet already contains 
hlcfoglvphics which are partly Intelligible, though archaic 
in form; by the middle of the 1 st Dynasty, hieroglyphic 
writing is the regular means of communication; by the end 
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of the dynasty it has become so much a matter of course 
that the hgures are no longer engraved with the minute 
care which is characteristic of the earlier cjtamples, but 
begin to show the usual process of degradation due to care¬ 
lessness and haste. At a very early date tlie cursive form 
of writing knoum as Hieratic appears, as a substitute in 
ordinary documents for the more stately and difEcult Hiero- 
glj-phic, which is reser^'ed more for important matters. 
The Egyptian had already, at this early stage of his history, 
discovered the use, not merely of phonetic signs standing 
for a whole syllable, but also of true alphabetic signs, each 
standing for one consonant. He had thus in his hand the 
key to the modern system of writing, two and a half millen¬ 
niums at least before it bad become known to any other 
people. Unfortunately for his own convenience, but per¬ 
haps fortunately for the picturesqueness of his records, he 
was too fast bound in the chains of convention to carry his 
discovery' to its conclusion, and develop a truly alphabetic 
sy'stem, and the syllabic signs remain side by' side with the 
alphabetic in his inscriptions; but there was no reason, save 
the most rigidly' binding one of all — custom—why he 
should not have been using a regular alphabet by 3500 B. C. 

The Egyptian Court of the Early Dynastic Period was 
fully organised and supplied with a complete staff of high 
officials. The Court Chamberlain appears as early as the 
reign of Karmer. The Commander of the Inundation, 
who is mentioned in the reign of Zer, is evidence of the 
early date at which the Egyptian organised the resources 
of the state for the purpose of dealing with the life-giving 
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bounty of the Nile- Indeed we may fairly assume that it 
was the necessity of bridling and controlling an agency 
like the Inundation, capable of so much good if controlled, 
and of so much evil if left to itself, which forced the 
inhabitants of tlie Nile V'alley to organise their resources 
at a period so early. Similar conditions were producing 
similar effects in the other great riverine state, and both the 
Nilotic and the Babylonian civilisations were very really 
the gifts of their great rivers. A little later in the d)Tiasty 
comes the Commander of the Elders, while in the reign 
of King Memeit we have the appearance of a functionary' 
with w*hom the Bible-stories of our childhood made tis 
familiar,—Pharaoh’s Chief-Butler, who figures as the 
Keeper of the \^’ine, Still in the 1 st Dynasty we have the 
Royal Seal-Bearer, the Royal Architect, and the Keeper of 
the King’s \’ineyards ; and the grouping round the king of 
a regular aristocracy is attested by the names of the Leader 
of the Peers and the Master of Ceremonies. Evidently 
Egj'ptian society in the fourth millennium B. C. had 
already stiffened into something of the minute ritual of 
court etiejuette which marked it in later days. 

The resources of state were kept well in hand, and under 
complete royal control. There was a regular fiscal admin¬ 
istration, as appears from the seals of the fiscal officials 
found in the royal tombs. “The l^rovision Office” is one 
of the state departments mentioned on these seals, and no 
doubt dealt with the pay'ment of tascs in kind. For pur¬ 
poses of administration the country was at first provided 
with two treasuries, one for the North, “the Hcd House, 
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and one for the South, “the White House.*' This was a 
relic of the pre-djuastic times, when the two halves of the 
land were independent kingdt^s, and the Action of a double 
kingdom was perpetuated throughout Eg^'ptian history in 
the double crowns. Red and W'^hite, which the Pharaoh 
w*orc either together or separately on state occasions. But 
in practice the double treasury soon disappeared, and the 
White House of the South remained the sole treasury of 
the land. 

The court circle which had accompanied the Pharaoh in 
life accompanied him also in his last resting-place. Not 
only were his favourites buried with him, but his courtiers 
desired to sleep, when their time came, as near as possible 
to the master whom they had served while he lived; and 
thus there grew up the custom which prevailed throughout 
Egj'ptian history, to a greater or less extent, of the royal 
tomb being surrounded by the tombs of scores or hundreds 
of the nobles who had formed the court. 'Hius the king 
passed beyond death into a world peopled with figures and 
personalities with which he had been familiar all his life, 
and expected the same deference in the shadowy realm of 
the West as when he sat on the throne of the Double 
Kingdom. Sometimes a touch of the pathos which belongs 
in all ages to the thought of love and death creeps in, as in 
the case of the twnb of King Mena, before which are two 
other graves, one of them apparently that of his daughter — 
“Bener-Ab”—“Sweetheart”; and one seems to catch the 
faint echo of a royal sorrow which belongs to all time, 
“I shall go to her ; but she will not return to me.” 
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The Royal Cemetery at Abydos presented none of the 
imposing features which have made the burial-places of 
the kings of the IVth and succeedbg dynasties the wonder 
of the W’orld* The idea bad not yet entered the mind of 
Pharaoh to convert his modest grave-mound into a mountain 
of stone, though we see the dawning of the thought in the 
two great tombs of Zeser of the Illrd D3Tiasty, the Step- 
Pyramid of Saqqara, and the great mastaba at Bet-Khallaf. 
“The tombs as they were left by the kings,” says Petrie, 
“seem to have been but slightly heaped up. The roofs of 
the great tombs were about sis or eight feet below the 
surface, an amount of sand which would be easily carried 
by the massive beams that were used. . . . But there does 
not seem to have been any piling up of a mound, » . . On 
the flat, or almost flat, ground of the cemetery the graves 
w’ere marked by stone steles set upright in the open air. . . . 
Each royal grave seems to have had two great steles , . . 
placed on the cast side of the tombs, and on the ground 
level." So, in forming our idea of this earliest of royal 
necropoles, w'c must think, not of the architectural splen¬ 
dours of Giaeh, or the wonders of the Valley of the Kin^ 
at Thebes, but rather of something not unlike one of our 
modem cemeteries, with groups of gaunt headstones tisit^ 
above the low mounds beneath which lay the mighty dead 
of the world’s childhotid, — ^rather a bleak and disappointing 
place for the romance of history to find an abode in. 

And yet that rotitance has never, not even in the dis¬ 
coveries which have turned the eyes of the whole world to 
the Valley of the Kings, and made a comparatively obscure 
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Pharaoh more famous in death than ever in life, been more 
convincingly embodied than at Abydos, when the explorer’s 
spade, which is the true modem enchanter’s wand, opened 
for us a wliole world of ancient days, new because of its 
very ancientry, and we saw, emerging from the mists of an 
immemorial past. Pharaoh of 4000 B. C., no uncultured 
savage, but a stately, glittering figure, cultured himself, 
and the cause of culture in others, *‘gin with many a baron 
bold," commanding the resources of a mighty nation already 
far advanced on the path of civilisation, and served by men 
of genius and of a technical skill which has no cause to 
blush in the presence of the greatest triumphs of later art. 
The supreme value of Abydos is this, — not that it has extra- 
illustrated for us a period already partly known; but that 
it has held up a light by whose aid we can see, chough 
dimly, far back into the "corridors of time" which hitherto 
were veiled in darkness, ‘This," to use Carlyle’s phrase, 
"is precisely a revocation of the edict of Destiny; so that 
Time shall not utterly, not by several centuries, have 
dominion over us. A little row of Naptha-lamps, with its 
line of Naptha-light, burns clear and holy through the dead 
Night of the Past: they who are gone are still herei though 
hidden they are revealed, though dead they still speak.” 
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At a point on the Nile about l6o miles above Cairo, and 
300 below Thebes, the eastern hills, which in this neigh¬ 
bourhood border the river so closely as to leave no rtxwn 
either for a continuous road or for cultivation, recede, and 
form a bay whose greatest breadth, from rivet to cliff, is 
about 3 miles. Six miles further south, they return to the 
river bank. The crescent-shaped plain thus enclosed by 
the cliffs is of clean yellow sand, sloping gently towards 
the river, which is bordered by a narrow ribbon of cultivated 
land. Within the crescent are a few Arab villages, Et 
Till, Hagg Qandil, El Amarieh, Hawata, and Qoser, 
dating from the settlement In this neighbourhood of the 
nomad Arab clan of the Beni Am ran, in 1737 A, D, On 
the western bank of the Nile lies a similar but wider plain, 
bordered by the cliffs which form the escarpment of the 
western desert. The site, save for the Arab villages, is now 
deserted, with but few apparent remains to tell of its former 
history; but it is still one of supreme interest to the student 
of ancient Egypt, and even the casual tourist has to include 
it in his itinerary; for this bay in the cliffs is the scene of 
one of the most remarkable adventures in history, in which 
a great king and refonner, bom out of due time, endeav* 
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ourcd to realise his religious ideals, and failed because the 
world was not ready, by many centuries, for the purity and 
spirituality of the thoughts which had taken shape in his 
mind. From beneath the sand of the plain excavation has 
recovered the poor remains of the palace, the temples, and 
the houses which gave for a short space a local habitation 
to the rcformer's.conceptions; on the surrounding cliffs, and 
scooped into their rocky walls, are the inscriptions in which 
he described the limits of his City of Dreams, and the 
splendid tombs which were prepared for his courtiers, but 
never occupied by them; and here, in a low brick chamber, 
was found, by a casual fellah-woman, digging for bricks, 
the correspondence, which, more than any other discovery 
of our time, has enabled students of ancient history to 
reconstruct the whole course of one of the turning-points 
in die story of the Ancient East. 

The place is now generally known as Tell-el-Amama, a 
name which has no real significance, and is merely a 
European concoction,—a portmanteau word, made up out 
of bits of Et Till, El Amarieh, and the Beni Amran. Such 
as it is, however, the title has passed into such universal 
use, and gives so convenient a name for the whole district, 
that it will probably always remain as the modem equiv¬ 
alent for the once famous city of Akhetaicn, the home of a 
lost cause which surely deseiwed a better fate. 

Here, somewhere about the year 1370 B. C., there came 
down the river from Thebes a stately procession of barges, 
headed by the Royal Galley of Amenhotep the last 
direct descendant of the great kings of that XVIUth 
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Dynasty which had made Egj'pt a world-empire, and in 
some respects, though, imt'ortunatcly, not in those which 
made for the stability of bis kingdetm, the greatest of them 
all. Landing from his galley, the king and his retinue 
camped in the plain beneath the bordering cliffs, till the 
boundary tablets which should mark out the limits of the 
new city of which he dreamed should be hewn on the face 
of the rockj" w*alls which girdled the site. Then, “In year 6, 
fourth month of the second season, day 13, , . His Majesty 
ascended a great chariot of electmm , . , and he started 
a goodly course (from his camping-ground) to the City of 
the Horizon. And His Majesty offered a great sacrifice to 
Aten, of bread, beer, homed bulls, polled bulls, beasts, 
fowl, wine, incense, frankincense, and all goodly herbs on 
this day of demarcating the City of the Horizon, . , 
North, south, east, and west the great tablets were hewn 
into the face of the cliffs, till the whole area, on both sides 
of die Nile, was fenced off by them, and on the extreme 
northern and southern steles, the following strange oath 
was recorded —^*‘1 will make the City of the Horizon of 
Aten for the Aten, my father, in this place. I will not 
make the city south of it, north of it, west of it, or east of 
it. I will not pass beyond the southern boundary-stone 
southward, neither will I pass beyond the northern bound- 
jiry-stone northward to make for hun a City of the Horizon 
there; neither will 1 make for him a city on the western 
side. Nay, but I will make the City of the Horizon for 
the Aten, my father, upon the cast side, the place which 
he did enclose for his own self with cliffs, and made a 
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plain in the midst of it that I might sacrifice to him there!nj 
this is it. I will make for myself the Palace of Pharaoh, 
and I will make the Palace of the Queen m this place. 
There shall be made for me a sepulchre in the eastern hills] 
my burial shall be thcteinM . . . If I die in any town of the 
north, south, west, or east, I will be brought here, and my 
burial shall be in the City of the Horizon." 

The cit}', thus strictly marked off, and planned by one 
whose word was law, rose like magic from the sandy plain, 
palace, and temple, mansion and market-place shining in 
pure white, and glowing with colour under the spotless 
blue of an Egyptian sky; and there, for perhaps a dozen 
year.s or less, the king held his court. Then death came, 
to take him mercifully from a world which was all unready 
to receive his gentle teaching, and the beautiful city- which 
he had planned and built swiftly fell into decay and ruin. 
Twenty-five years from the date of his’founding, the City 
of the Horizon was abandoned to the jackal and the owl, 
and the gentle dreamer who had reared it as by the stroke 
of an enchanter's wand was sleeping his long sleep, not, as 
he had hoped, in the city of his heart, but in a dishonoured 
tomb in the Thebes which he had hated, and from which 
he bad fled to the virgin splendour of bis Holy Place of 
Dreams. 

Smce then, the site has never been occupied, save by the 
paltry villages of wandering Arabs. It remains almost the 
one instance of a great city whose whole life, from its 
first foundation to its final desolation, is embraced within 
a quarter of a centurj% And now to tell the story of how 
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so 5t?wgc a thing as the creation and abandonment of a 
capital city within the lifetime of a single generation came 
to pass, 

Amenhotep III, the.father of the founder of the City of 
the Horizon, was one of those kings who, like Ashur*bani- 
pal in Assyria, or Louis XIV' in France, sceni to sum up in 
their own persons all the glorj' of their race, just before it 
passes away forever. The great warrior-kings of his 
djTiasty, foremost among them Thothmes TII, had built 
up, by ceaseless wars, an Eg>'ptian Empire, stretching from 
the fourth Cataract of the Nile to the great bend of the 
Euphrates above Carchemish, and over this great area the 
terror of the Egyptian arms maintained a profound, if 
unwilling, peace. The Pharaoh of Eg}^t was easily the 
first man in the world. Tribute from Syria, Palestine, and 
Ethiopia poured into his coffers with perfect regularity, and 
the vast temples with which he adorned Thebes blazed w;ith 
gold and jewels, and all the richest products of his tributary 
States. In his inscriptions, he described himself, In grandiose 
language, as “A mighty king, whose southern boundary is 
as far as Karov, and his northeni as far as Naharina.” 
His war-fleets kept the peace of the Mediteiranean, and the 
products of Minoan art, the delicate painted ware, and the 
damascened bronzes of Kndssos and the other ^Egean centres 
became familiar objects in the markets and palaces of 
'rhebes. The mightiest monarchs of the Ancient East 
courted the friendship and alliance of the Great King, and 
vied with one another in abject appeals for a share of the 
prosperity with which the gods had endowed their brother 
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of Eg)'pt. In the Tel 1-el-Amarna correspondence can still 
be seen the proof of the proud position which Amenhotep 
III held among the rulers of the world. He is the Great 
Jove who “assumes tlie God* affects to nod, and seems to 
shake the spheres.” His land is an enchanted land where 
“the peculiar treasure of kings” abounds as nowhere else 
on earth, my brother send gold in very great quantity 

without measure, and let him send more gold to me than 
to my father. For in my brother’s land gold is as common 
as dust," So writes Dushratta of Witanni, one of the 
greatest potentates of the day, to Amenhotep. Abimilki 
of Tjtc absolutely grovels before the mighty^ dispenser of 
benefits, "To my lord, the king, my gods, my sun; Abi- 
milki, thy servant. Seven times and seven times at the 
feet of my lord I fall, I am the dust under the sandals of 
my lord, the king," Even the king of Babylon the Great 
submits himably to the refusal of an Egyptian princess 
for his wife, and intimates that any beautiful Egyptian 
will do instead. “WTio shall say, 'She is not a King^s 
daughter' ■?” 

Among his other matrimonial adventures, which em¬ 
braced an alliance with the daughter of the king of Mitanni, 
who brought with her a train of three hundred and seven¬ 
teen maids of honour, Amenhotep had married, early in his 
reign, a native Egyptian lady of comparatively humble 
origin named Tiy, She was the daughter of Yuaa, priest 
of Min, and his wife Tuau. The influence of this remark¬ 
able woman was completely dominant throughout the reign 
of her husband, and though there is no real evidence to diow 
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that she was df North-Syrian descent, as has been claimed, 
there is no doubt that all her jMwer was exerted in the 
direction of introducing Syrian customs and habits of 
thought into the Egyptian ccmrt. Particularly was this 
influence manifested in the direction of religious ideas. At 
this time the supreme god of the court, and indeed of 
Egj'pt, was Amen the great god of Thebes, whose name 
was borne by the king himself. But the headship of ^imen 
had never been recognised without a grudge, for he was a 
comparative upstart among the ancient gods of the Eg^’ptian 
Pantheon. Originally he was only the local god of lliebes, 
and shared in the insignidcance of his city in the early days 
of Egyptian histor)'. It was only with the rise to power of 
the Theban princes of the Seventeenth and Eighteentli 
Dynasties, that the Theban god began to rise to a position 
of predominance. Gradually, however, as Thebes became 
supreme, the claims of Amen to a corresponding position 
among the gods were asserted with growing success; till 
at last, by the end of the Eighteenth Dynast}-, he was 
unquestionably the first god in the land. His supremacy, 
none the less, had never been accepted absolutely by the 
priesthoods and followers of the more ancient divinities. 
Of these the chief were Ptah, the Creator-God of Memphis, 
and above all Ra, the Sun-God, the chief seat of whose 
worship was at Heliopolis. Ra, indeed, represented the 
nearest approach which the Egyptian mind had yet been 
able to make to the idea of an universal God, as opposed 
to the local gods who swarmed in the land. He was, in 
Egj'ptian tradition, the father of the gods, and the proudest 
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dignin' in the titulary of the Pharaohs was the title ‘'Son 
of the Sun," w'hose assumption dated from the Fifth 
Dynasty, Ra was known by various names. At dawn he 
was called Khepera, and w'as represented as a beetle; at 
noon he was Ra; at evening he was called Atum — a name 
to be borne in mind; for it is of Syrian origin, correspond¬ 
ing to the Syrian “Adon,” “Lord," a title which came to 
play a great part in the struggle which we have to trace. 
Near the horizon,—that is at early morning or late eve¬ 
ning, Ra was known as Ka-Horakhti, or Ra of the Florizon, 
another title which came into prominence. It can well be 
imagined that the representatives of the ancient cult of Ra 
resented the supremacy of the parvenu god of Thebes who 
had usurped the position held from of old by their dein', 
and were ready material lying to the band of any one who 
w ould restore the older god to his pride of place. 

Accordingly, when Queen Tiy began to favour a Syrian- 
ised form of solar worship, it would not be difficult for the 
powerful priesthood of Heliopolis to reconcile the new 
worship of the Aten with their own cult of Ra, w'ho already 
bore as one of his titles the name Atum, the Egy^ptian fonn 
of the same name, During the later years of the reign of 
Amenhotep III, this modified form of Ra-worship began to 
exercise a growing influence upon the court circle, which 
must have been largely pemeared by Syrian elements, 
arising from ffie Syrian alliances, matrimonial and other¬ 
wise, of the king. W e read, for instance, of how the kiog 
and Queen Tiy held a water festival at Thebes, sailing on 
the artificial lake which Amenhotep had made in their 
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barque "Aren-nefeni,” “Atm-Gleams.” Thus the ground 
was being prepared for the rise of a new faith, which not 
only had the support of the court, but also was capable of 
enlisting the sympathy of the still powerful cult of the 
most ancient god of Egj'pt. 

In the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year of their marriage, 
there was born to Amenhotep and Tiy the son who was 
destined to carry out to its complete, and as it proved, 
disastrous fulfilment the new regions idea which had thus 
been establishing itself in the Egyqitian court. The young 
prince, who was named Amenhotep like his fadier, grew up 
under the influence of his mother Tiy; for his father seems, 
in his later years, to have more and more surrendered him¬ 
self to the leading of tile clever woman who had always 
been his favourite wife, and, besides, was falling into the 
ill-health which brought his reign to a close before his 
fiftieth year. Queen I'iy secured the f^nnanence of Syrian 
Influence in the Egyptian court by the arrangement of a 
marriage betw'ecn her young son and the daughter of Dush- 
ratta, King of Mitanni. The little princess Tadukhipa 
was brought to Egypt, where she was married to her boy 
bridegroom, then probably about eleven years old, and 
renamed Nefertiti. Henceforward the Crown-Prince was 
bound, by a double link, to the new ideas of which he was 
to prove so thoroughgoing an exponent. Shortly after the 
marriage. King Amenhotep ITT died, and his son, a delicate 
and abnormal boy of eleven years or so, came to the throne 
of the greatest empire of the world. 

Even when allowance is made for the earlier maturity of 
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the £ait, it eajuiut be uiiagined that the religious changes 
which so soon followed upon his accession were the work 
of the boy-kiDg, acting on his own initiative; and we may 
probably trace in them the hand of his mother^ and her 
counsellors. But as time went on, it became plain that the 
king had thoroughly absorbed the conceptions of his in* 
structOTS, and was determined to carry them to their logical 
conclusion, no matter what the cost might be. What these 
COTiceptions were may be briefly stated, before the story of 
the religious revolution which followed on their adoption 
is told. 

In one sentence, what Amenhotep IV, or his advisers, 
designed was nothing less than the supersession of all the 
old gods of Egypt, and the establishment of a monotheism. 
The new faith took the form of Sun-worship, but by no 
means such sun-worship as the Egy-ptians had long been 
familiar with. The new deity was not the Sun, but an 
abstract conception of divinity —the vital power which 
expresses itself in the Sun and his life-giving light and heat. 
The word “Aten” was substituted for the old name for god, 
and the king's new divinity was given a special title, com¬ 
bining the old and the new—"Ra-Horakhti rejoicing in 
the horision in his name ‘Heat-which-is-in-Attn.’ ” The 
old human or semi-human representations of the deity were 
discarded, and the Aten is repreijented by a solar disc, from 
which shoot out, in all directions, rays^ each ending in a 
hand, which grasps the ".\nkh” or “Crux .Ansata,” the 
symbol of life, The only information which we possess as 
to the doctrines associated with this god is derived from 
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the Aten Hyiniis, which are suppo^d, with some probability, 
to have been the work of the young king himself. 

They tell m that to Amenhotep 1 \» God was an invisible 
spiritual being, who was not to be represented by images 
^^gravea by art or man^s device”; that He was not the God 
of any one particulaT city, or even of one people, but of all 
coimtries; that He loved all men with an equal love, no 
matter what their race or colour; and that He was the 
Creator, Preserver, and merciful Father of all men, and 
of all Living creatures. I'his I>ord, or Aten» he believed 
to be the invisible and intangible powder which creates and 
sustains all things—an idea, which, in fact, is not very far 
removed from our own conception of God. *^The Important 
dogma in the new faith," says Professor Steindorff, "is that 
which maintains Aton to be tlie creator, orderer, and gov- 
emor of the whole world, and not of Egjrp^ alone. He was 
the King of the All." It was the first attempt of the human 
mind to conceive a spiritual divinity- — a God who could not 
be perceived by the senses, who was not clothed with form 
and substance like a human being, but who was in clcise 
touch with mankind, and directly interested in the things 
which concern all men. 

The hvTiins m which these thou^ts are embodied are 
verj' remarkable. No such hjanns were written in Egypt, 
before or after, and nothing like them can be foimd in the 
literature of any other nation, till the Hebrew Psalmists, 
centuries later, gave utterance to thoughts which might 
almost be echoes of the Pharaohs^ SOTgs of praise. The 
parallel, for instance, between the hundred-and-fourth 
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Psalm and the Hjiim to the Aten has often been noticed, 
and it is so cltwe that one might insert passages from the one 
hjTnn in the other without exciting any sense of incongruity. 
The great Aten Hjann begms with a short introduction, 
descriptive of the splendour of God; 

"Thy dawning U beaniful in the horizon of heaven, 

O Living Lord, Beginning of Life! 

When tbon risest in the eastern horizon of heaven, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty, 

Thou bindest them with thy love. 

Though thou att afar, thy rays are on eanh. 

Though thou art on high, thy footprint a are the day." 

Then follow instances of the universal beneficence of 
God, which may be compared with corresponding passages 
from the Hebrew Psalm. 

The Aten" Hymh. 

“When thou settest in the 
western horizon of Heaven, the 
world U in darlinesa like the 
dead. Every Jion cometh fonh 
fioni his den. All serpents sting. 

Darkness reigns. W’hen thou 
rbest in the horizon the darkness 
is banished. . . . Then in all the 
land they dn their work. 

All tree* and plants flonrish 
. . I the birds flutter in their 
nests, tJielr wings uplifted in 
adoration to thee. All sheep 
leap upon their feet. 

The ship* sail up stream and 
down Jtrtam, The fish in the 
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"Thou makest darkness, and it 
IS night, wherein all the beasts 
of the forest do ertep forth. The 
young lions roar after their prey; 
they seek their meat from God, 

The sun riseth, they get them 
away, and lay them down in. 
their dens. Man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening. 

The trees of rhe l,ord are full 
of sap, wherein the birds make 
their nests. The high hills are 
a refuge for the wild goats. 

Yonder is the sea. great and 
wide, wherein arc both small and 
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The Aten HYuisi^-Continued 

river leap up before thee# and 
thy rays arc in the midst of the 
Great Sea. 

Haw manifold are thy works. 
Thou didst create all the earth 
according m thy desire^ men, 
cattle^ all that are upon die earth. 

Thou hast set a Kile in 
Heaven, that it may fall for 
them, making floods upon the 
mouAtalns, and watering tJicir 
fields. 

The world is m thy hand# even 
as thou hast made them. When 
thou hast risen they live; when 
thou settest they die* By thee 
man Uveth/" 


Psalm CIV^ — C&ntiTm^d 

great beasts^ There go the ships^ 
there Is that Leviathan which 
thou hast made to play drerein. 

O Lord* how manifold are thy 
works. In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. The earth is full 
of thy creitoreSf 

He watcreth the hilis from 
above; the earth is filled with the 
fruit of thy works. He bringeth 
forth grass for the catde^ and 
green herb for the service of man. 
These wait all upon thee. When 
thou openest thine hand, they are 
filled with good. When ehou 
htdest thy face^ they are trou* 
bled ^ when thou taktst away 
their breathy they die, and return 
to their dust." 


Quite evidently, the Hymn to the Aten# with a few 
trifling ulterutions of names and dries, itiight be placed in 
the Piialter, and w^ould be cheerfully accepted a-s a not 
unworthy compunion to the great Nature*Psalni of the 
Hebrews. Yet it was written nearly 1400 years before the 
birth of Christ# and at least 400 3=^ears before the earliest 
of our psalms* * No such noble conception of God# so 
spiritual# so catholic# so wide-reaching in its view of the 
w^orking of the Almighty, had been reached# or was to be 
reached for many centuries to cocne# as this wliich was 
embraced and formulated by this young pagan king I 

The trouble was that such ideas were in advance of theit 
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time. Men’s minds were far from being ready to receive 
them. Even the priests of Ra, grateful to the king at firsts 
no doubt, for his re>assertion of the suprerriacy of the more 
ancient god over the upstart Amen, cannot have failed to 
see, before long, that the new faith of their Pharaoh was 
a very different thing from their own old cult of the Sun. 
All the vested interests of the land, which found their 
account in the maintenance of the old order and the old 
superstitions, would rise in arms against the new faith 
which threatened their existence. But Atnenhotep had the 
courage of his convlctioDs, Heretic or not, he was the 
supreme power in Egj-pt, and if the old gods and their 
adherents would not tolerate his new Ideas, so much the 
worse for them—^at least so long as his power lasted. 

For awhile he attempted to allow the old faiths to exist 
side by side with his new conception. He built a splendid 
shrine for the Aten in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great temple of Amen at Kamak, and Thebes saw its 
allegiance divided betiveen its old deity and the king’s 
new' god. But such a state of things could not go on for 
long; and it was the new faith which inevitably forced the 
issue. Tlie old faiths were more or less tolerant. .Amen 
could endure other gods beside himself. If he was supreme 
in Thebes, Ptah w'as equally supreme In Memphis, and Ra 
in Heliopolis. But it was not so w'ith the new worship. 

As the Aten was the universal, so he was the sole God _ 

“a jealous God,” to use the Hebrew phrase, who could 
tolerate no rival. Therefore a struggle between Amen- 
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worship and At^nism was bound to come; nor was it long 
before tlie battle of the faiths was joined. 

In the sixth year of his reign the young king proclaimed 
the Aten-worship to be the' state religion; and a conflict 
to the bitter end was entered upon. All the subjects of the 
empire were required to worship the new god, and the 
opposition of the various priesthoods, and especially of the 
priests of Amen, forced upxrn the king the necessity of 
strong measures. The temples of all the gods were closed 
throughout the land, and their revenues conflscared. A-ATter- 
ever possible, the statues of the old gods were destroyed, 
their figures hammered out of the reliefs on the temple walls, 
their names erased from the inscriptions. Above all, the 
king endeavoured to destroy every trace of Amen and his 
w'orship in the land. The hated name was ruthlessly bat¬ 
tered out wherever it was found. No mercy was shown 
even to the statues of the great kings of the past, and so far 
did the king carry his consistency, that the inscriptions of 
his own father were mercilessly routiliated by the erasure 
of his name. The king’s own title, “Amen is content," was 
in itself an offence to his fanatical desire for the purity of 
the faith, and so he renounced tlie name which his fore¬ 
fathers had made glorious, and called himself "Akhenaten," 
“Spirit of the Solar Disc.” 

A still more radical change followed inevitably from the 
course of action to which the king had committed himself. 
Thebes ere long became intolerable to him, for reasons 
which W'e can well understand. Every*where in the great city 
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of Amen he felt himself surrotjndcd and hampered by the 
ruins of the faith which,he had cast down from its pride of 
place; and no doubt the opposition and hatred of the dis¬ 
possessed priesthood was ncaie the less bitter and persistent 
for being driven underground, and may very well have 
become a source of personal danger to their royal enemy. 
The vast silent temples, with their mutilated statues and 
inscriptions, must have been a constant offence to his eyes 
and a reminder of the Lnstabilin' of even the greatest human 
power. Accordingly, Akhenaten soon resolved upon the step 
which we have seen him carrying into execution, and shifted 
his royal abode and his court, with all the machinery of gov* 
emnient, to the unpolluted site of Tell-el-Amama. There 
he would build for his god and himself a Holy City on 
virgin soil, and there he would live, undisturbed by the sight 
of the desolate temples of Amen, and his scowling priests. 

Such an ideal as Akhenaten had in his mind must have 
taken a considerable time to realise, even though all the 
resources of the kingdom were devoted to the task; but in 
two years the city was sufficiently far advanced for the 
king to take up his residence in it; and in the eighth year 
of his reign, he left Thebes, never to return, till his dead 
body was borne back, by the faithful few who still clung 
to the memory' of their young master, and buried hastily 
and secretly in the tomb in the Valley of the Kings where 
his loved mother Tiy was sleeping. ' W'e can picture the 
young Pharaoh, only nineteen years old, though already 
so heavily burdened, with his Queen, Nefertiti, a fair girl 
of seventeen, and their three daughters, the youngest a 
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mere infant, sailing northward to the Citj' of Dreams, and 
imagine how eagerly the king watched for the first glimpse 
of his new honte, where strife and sorrow should ncvci 
come, Al as, that was one of the dreams which come through 
the ivory gate, for Akhenaten’s days in the ‘’Horizon of the 
Aten” wxrc to be few and evil. 

A great palace of brick covered with white stucco had 
been built for the king's abode. At one end of the building 
was a huge hall, 426 feet by 234, its roof supported 
by a forest of 542 pillars and here, no doubt, Akhenaten 
and his courtiers found shelter and coolness in the burning 
heats of the Egyptian summer. Everywhere in the various 
smaller halls and chambers was the evidence of the king's 
delight in nature and the peaceful life of the countrj-. *in 
one of the halls which seems to have belonged to the harem,” 
saj's Maspero, “there is still to be seen distinctly the picture 
of a rectangular piece of water containing fish and lotus- 
flowers in full bloom; the edge is adorned with water-plants 
and flow^ering shrubs, among w'htch birds fly and calves 
graze and gambol; on the ri^t and left were depicted rows 
of Stands laden with fruit, while at each end of the room 
were seen the grinning faces of a gang of negro and Syrian 
prisoners, separated from each other by gigantic arches. 
The tone of colouring is bright and cheerful, and the 
animals are treated with great freedom and facility',” The 
capitals of some of the pillars W'cre inlaid exquisitely with 
coloured glazes, the curving palm-leaves which formed the 
capital picked out with alternating colours, and separated 
from one another by lines of gilding. "A copy,” says 
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Flinders Petrie, “of rhe favourite doison work of the 
Egyptian jewellers, in which minute s^ments of rich stone 
were set each in a fitting nest of gold. , . . Here the jewel¬ 
ler’s design was boldly carried into architecture on the 
largest scale, and hi^ capitals gleamed with gold and gem¬ 
like glazes.'* Mr. H. R. Hall has said that compared with 
the solid splendour of the Minoan Palace of Knossos, “the 
palaces of Egyptian Pharaohs were hut elaborate hovels of 
painted mud”; but if Akhenaten's palace at Tdl-el-Amama 
was mainly built of no costlier material than mud-brick, its 
decoration w'as such as to glorify the humble material. 

Oosc to the royal palace rose the great temple of Aten, 
the largest of the many which adorned the city^ A high 
wall enclosed a huge space, nearly half a mile long; but of 
this vast area, only' a small portion was covered by the 
buildings of the temple proper. Passing through the gate 
of the tcmenos-wall, the worshipper was faced by the 
fa<;adc of the first and larger shrine. This consisted of two 
lofty pylons, each adorned with five tall masts, from whose 
heads floated long pennons; and between the pylons was the 
great gate, with its double-leaved door, Beyond the gate 
was the first court, open to the sun, with its high-altar in 
the midst; and a series of small chapels or chambers ranged 
round the wall. From this court one passed through a 
second gateway into another open court, and thence Into a 
third, from which access was gained to a colonnaded gallery 
affording grateful shelter from the sun. Then came the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh courts, all open to the light, the 
last two having each an altar w^hich stood in the full blaze 
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of the iiiMiUght, The lesser shrine, behind, was fronted by a 
pUlared portico adorned with statues of the king and his 
wife and daughters. Beyond this screen was a single open 
court with its altar and surrounding chambers. 

The outstanding feature of the Aten-temple was the 
contrast between its design and that of the normal Eg3'ptian 
temple. At Kamak, Amen was worshipped in vast dim 
halls, whose only light came through minute lattices, and 
where a perpetual twilight imposed a sense of gloom and 
mystery on the heart of the worshipper, while the actual 
shrine of the god was enveloped in total darkness. In the 
Aten-temple, on the contrary, every court, save the one 
pillared hall, was open to the day, and the act of worship 
was transacted In the full light of the solar disc to which 
the w*orshipper looked as the symbol of his god, fhere 
was no concealment, and no mysterj'i all was simple and 
straightforward and open. !n this, as in other respects, 
Akhenaten was centuries ahead of his time. 

The high priest of the new temple was named Meiy ra, 
and on the walls of his tomb in the eastern hills behind the 
city have been found the pictures which have helped us to 
sec the shrine of Akhenaten's gcwl, and to realise something 
of the brightness and charm of life in the Holy Citj’ of 
the Sun, In one of these pictures we sec the installation of 
the High-Priest.' The king stands with his wife and one of 
his daughters in a gaily-decorated gallery of the palace. 
Delicate lotus-shaped pillars support the roof, and gay 
ribbons flutter from them, while the wall Is adorned with 
wreaths of lotus-flowers and parti-colouted patterns. Be- 
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neath the gallery is gathered a crowd of courtierSf conspicu* 
ous among them Meiyra, who has bowed hintself before his 
royal master. The king leans from the balcony, and bids 
his servant assume the office of High-Priest—“Behold, 
I make thee High-Priest of the Aten for me in the Temple 
of the Aten in the City of the Horizon of Aten. I do this 
for the love of thee, and I say unto thee: O my sen'ant 
who hcarkenest to the teaching, my heart is satisfied w*ith 
everything which thou hast done.” Meryra is raised 
shoulder-high by his brother-con rtiers^ and the king loads 
him with the insignia of his great office and with many 
costly gifts, while on the outer edge of the scene his 
chariot waits, with fan-bearers and tambourine-women in 
attendance, to conduct the man whom the king delights to 
honour back to his home. 

Tliese pictures, with the many others which have survived 
from the tombs of the city and other sources, bring us into 
touch with one of the most interesting features of the 
spiritual revolution which Akhenaten was trying to accom¬ 
plish — the temporary transformation of Egyptian art. For 
many centuries, Egyptian art had developed along singu¬ 
larly uniform lines. It was, indeed, by no means so hide¬ 
bound and stereotyped as is often represented, as even a 
comparatively slight study of the portrait-statues of the 
Pharaohs will make mamfest; and it had elements of 
remarkable dignity and force; but the hand of convention 
lay heavy upon it, and originality was rendered almost 
impossible by a sacred tradition. From the thraldom which 
cramped art, as from that which burdened the spirit, Akhen- 
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aten’s teaching wrought a delivefante, which, if brief, yet 
produced startling and brilliant results. One of the king^s 
favourite epithets was "Living in Truth,*’ — his religious 
ideal was largely a return tg simplicity, and the character¬ 
istic of the art of his reign is just the natural result of such' 
an outlook. Convention and tradition are discarded, and 
the Egj-ptian painter and ^ulptor, for the first and last 
time in the history of the national art, seek to represent 
things and persons, not as tradition said they should be 
represented, but as they ac^ally saw them. 

The king himself, instead of being depicted in one or 
other of the consecrated attitudes, solemn, majestic, im¬ 
passive, and uninteresting, is set before us as he really 
lived and moved. You see him languidly leaning on his 
staff, while his queen, Ncfertiti; with a gesture which can 
only be described as pert, holds to his nose a lotus-flower, 
that he may sniff its jjerflinie. Again he is driving in his 
chariot with Nefertiti beside him. She turns to kiss her 
husband even while the horses are In full career, while one 
of the royal daughters leans over the front of the chariot, 
apparently more interested in the prancing steeds than in 
the endearments of her parents. Or again jtiu have Akhcn- 
aten and Nefertiti seated at table with so dignified a per¬ 
sonage as the Great Royal Mother iy. Akhenaten is 
holding in one hand and attacking with his teeth a broiled 
bone of awe-inspiring size, while his wife makes a gallant 
onslaught upon a whole chicken. Tiy looks on unmoved 
by these gastronomic enormities, while three of the royal 
daughters sit around the thrones, quite unconcerned at the 
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undignified conduct of their parents. Enough, one would 
think, to make a Pharaoh of the stiff old stock turn in his 
grave; but human and natural all the same. Practically 
all the art of the time has the same characteristics of nat¬ 
uralism and veracity, and while the result has not the 
monumental dignity of the normal Egyptian work, it has 
often a freshness and charm entirely wanting in the older 
art. 

The one unpleasant feature of the art of the rei^ is the 
abnormal structure of the abdomen and thighs as repre¬ 
sented in almost every instance. WTiether this is the result 
of a diseased development of the body of the sickly king, 
which was accentuated by the courtly artists, and perhaps 
adopted by the courtiers as a fashion in order to flatter their 
young ruler, or not, the fact reveals something abnormal 
in an art which otherwise is natural and pleasing, and 
suggests an element of unhealthiness and unreality in the 
movement 'which Akhenaten was pressing with such vigour. 

The fact is that the whole structure of the king’s religious 
reformation rested upon a radically unsound foundation. 
Akhenaten was trying to impose his ideas, pure and lofty 
though they were, upon a reluctant and unprepared nation, 
simply by his own flat; and to ensure the success of such 
an attempt, he would have needed to be prepared for the 
use of the whole force of his empire. This, however, was 
the last thing of which he dreamed. His whole ideal was 
pacific, and for a religion of peace, and an empire which 
depended on the might of ideas, and not upon armed force, 
the world was quite unready. Akhenaten was bom out of 
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due time and it was not long before the hard facts demon'* 
strated how fatal may be the gift to a kingdom of a ruler 
who is too far ahead of the standard of his world to be 
able to meet his opponents with the only argument which 
they understand. Within a few years the great empire 
which his ancestors had gained and kept by the strong hand 
had crumbled into ruin, and the king was left to die broken¬ 
hearted amidst the wreck of all his beautiful hopes. 

How the story of the downfall of Akhenaten’s dreanr- 
empire of righteousness, peace, and joy came to light, is one 
of the romances, not indeed of exploration, for scholarship 
came rather poorly out of it, but of almost mcrcdible chance. 
In 1887, a peasant woman, grubbing, like her neighbours, 
among the ruins of the Holy City, came upon a small 
chamber where were stored hundreds of clay tablets^ in¬ 
scribed with cuneiform characters. ‘'The tablets,” says 
Professor Flinders Petrie, "were all grubbed out by the 
fellahin, many were broken, or ground to pieces, during 
transit on donkey-back; the authorities to whom the things 
were shown, despised them; and it was very fortunate that 
the whole discovery was not irrevocably lost. What is 
saved is but a portion — perhaps not half — of what might 
have been preserved with proper care." The storj' is suf¬ 
ficiently deplorable in itself ; but all the more so when we 
realise what these tablets, thus summarily despised by those 
whose work it was to care for such thln^, turned out to be. 
For, when at last the poor remains of the find had found 
homes in the British and Berlin Museums and other collec¬ 
tions, and the decipherment of them began, it was seen 
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at once that do such illurntnating discovery had been made 
for many years, 

The chamber was "The place of the Records of the palace 
of the King/’ the archive-room, in fact of Akhenaten's 
Forcign-Oflice, and the tablets were the Foreign-Oflioc cor¬ 
respondence of his reign and that of his father. From them 
it is possible to reconstruct the story of how the king's 
noble ideals came to naught, and the Empire fell to pieces 
w'hile Akhenaten was writing hymns and superintending 
ceremonies in his City of Dreams. We learn that two 
disruptive movements were going on within the Syrian 
provinces of the Empire from an early stage of the reign. 
In the North, the Hittite power, strong and ambitious, was 
pressing down upon the loyal adherents of the Egyptian 
Crown, aided in the aggressloii, till such time as it had 
succeeded so far that the Hittites were able to turn upon 
their helpers and eat them up, by a couple of Amoritc 
traitors, vassals of Egv'pt, Abdashirta, and his son Aairu. 

In Southern Palestine, the Egyptian dominipu was threat¬ 
ened bj' the incurslon of a race of Aramsean Semites, the 
Habiri. who are supposed by some to be the Hebrews press¬ 
ing in out of the desert where they had been wandering, to 
the conquest of their Land of Promise. 

The Tell-cl-.Amama Tablets tell us the story from the 
point of view of the loyal vassals of Egj-pt, who were 
striving, with insufficient resources, and with little help or 
none from their suzerain, to make head against the double 
tide which threatened to overwhelm them; and their tale, 
even after so many centuries, is inhnitely pathetic. The 
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northern vassal are represented chiefly by Ribaddat gov¬ 
ernor of Byblos, and Abimilki of I'lTe, the southern by 
Abd-khiba of Jerusalem, who have to deal respectively 
with the Hittites and their aflies Abdashirta and Azim, and 
the Habiri. From both north and south, the tale is the 
same. At the beginning the situation is serious, indeed, 
but by no means desperate. If the King will otdy listen 
to his faithful servants, and send troops or ships, the loyal 
governors are quite confident of their ability to defeat the 
invaders. The merest handful of Egy'ptian troops—score 
or so, — would change the whole situation, and the si^t of 
the Egv'ptian banners in the field would mean evcrj'thing. 
But troops and ships were the last things that Akhenaten 
thought of meddling with; he was much more concerned 
witli the installation of his new high-priest, or the regula¬ 
tion of the worship in tlie new temple at Akhetaten. So 
things go steadily from bad to worse, and the tone of the 
letters grows more and more despairing. Here is one of 
the later letters from Jerusalem. “As long as ships were 
on the sea (Le., as long as Egypt had “a fleet in being”), 
the king occupied the land of Nahanna and the land of 
Kosh. JCow the Habiri occupy the cities. Not one prince 
remains, all are ruined. ... If there are no troop in this 
year, let the King send his officer to fetch me and my 
brothers, that we may die with our Lord the King.” Then 
the heavy-laden man thinks that he has not yet said enough, 
and he adds a postscript addressed to the Foreign-Office 
scribe who translated the cuneiform correspondence; “To 
the scribe of my Lord the King, thy servant. Bring these 
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words plainly before my Lord the King. ‘The whole land 
of M}' Lord the King is going to min.^ ” Abd-khiba was a 
loyal subject, but a poor courtier, and no doubt Akhenaten’s 
cuneiform scribe told his master just as much or as little 
of the governor's straits as he thought would conduce to 
his own perswial interests. 

One letter is from a loyal northern town, and has its own 
pathetic appeal even after those who sent it, and waited in 
vain with sick hearts for the answer, have been dust for 
so many centuries. "And now Tunipi thy city, weeps, and 
her tears are flowing, and there is no help for us. For 
twenty years we have been sending to our Lord the King, 
the King of £g}'pt; but there has not come a word to us, 
no, not one." Bibadda in the north was in the same 
straits as Alxl-khiba in Jerusalem, and hb letters grow more 
and more gloomy and indignant as hope after hope fails, 
and he is left to face the result of his vain loyalty to a 
power which would not or could not be loyal to her true 
sen’snts. "If the King does not send troops, Byblos will 
fall into Abdashirta’s hands, and all the King's lanHjj as 
far as Egypt will fall into the hands of the Habiri. Behold 
Byblos is not like other towns, Byblos is the faithful city." 
His story doses with a hitter letter adilressed, not to the 
king, but to some ofHcial who had held out delusive prom'* 
ises of help. "TATiy was Hibadda told to send messengers 
to receive men and chariots from Egypt? He did so, but 
the messenger rerumed alone. .fVnd Beyrut has fallen to 
the enemy, thougli troops were there. And the enemy do 
not depart from the gate of Byblos.” Poor Bibadda closes 
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his record with that sombre sentence. His fate is unknown; 
but no doubt he feU in the storm of his faithful cit}', the 
victim of his loyalty to an Idealist who could not grasp the 
practical needs of a crisis. In a few years the whole of 
Syria was either overrun by the Hittites and Habiri» or had 
deserted to what w'as manifestly the wincing side, and the 
Empire of Thothmes III had ceased to be. 

Such were the dispatches which came from the provinces 
to trouble the peace of Akhenaten’s dreams. Fanatically 
devoted as he was to his ideals, such news cannot have 
failed to force upon him at last the consciousness that he had 
failed in his attempt to establish a faith of universal 
brotherhood and peace. ^0 doubt at home things were not 
going much better than in Syria. The poisonous hatred 
of the priesthood of Amen was continually active, and the 
intrigues of these deadly eaemies were aided by the disas¬ 
trous news which every messenger brought from the north, 
"That criminal of Akhetaten,” the priests called him, and 
tliey could point to lost provinces and ruined cities as proof 
of how Amen was revenging himself upon the madman 
w'ho had cast off the god who made Egypt glorious. The 
army which, so far as we know, he had never used, would 
grow more and more sullen and discontented with every 
message of the disaster which it had not been permitted to 
avert; while the common folk, who may have been drawn 
to Akhenaten’s pleasant faith readily enough at first, would 
speedily forsake it when tliey became conscious that some¬ 
how things were going wrong. 

Self-intcrbt would hold his more immediate circle of 
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courtiers to him as long as they believed that loyalty was 
safej but one may doubt if tliere was much true devotion, 
even in the court circle, to a faith so new and strange, when 
its star was no longer in the ascendant. Not least among 
his troubles was the fact that though he had six daughters, 
he had no son to succeed him, and he can scarcely have 
regarded the marriages of the princesses to powerful nobles 
as much of a make-weight against this fatal handicap. 

Altogether, between disaster abroad and discontent at 
home, one can scarcely rvonder that the sickly king found 
the burden too heavy for him. How the end came, we do 
not know; but less than twelve years frasti the time when he 
joj'fully entered the gates of his Holy City he died, at the 
age. Professor Elliot Smith tells us, of not more than 28. 
Medical men have suggested that his death was due to a 
stroke or fit, i>crhaps a sufficiently natural suggestion; but 
when one remembers what he had attempted, and how he 
had failed, a simpler explanation suggests itself—a broken 
heart I One way or another, the jToung reformer laid down 
a task which had becraue too heavy for him, and passed to 
his rest out of a world which was not ready for his teaching. 

I'he body of the dead king was wrapped in thin flexible 
sheets of pure gold, and placed in a splendid coffin shaped 
to the recumbent figure, and brilliantly inlaid with rare 
stones and coloured glass, Down die front of the coffin 
ran an inlaid inscription. “The beautiful Prince, the 
Chosen One of Ra, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
living in Truth, Ixird of the Two Lands, Akhenaten, the 
beautiful child of the Living Aten, whose name shall live 
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for ever and ever.” So he was borne to his burial in the 
tomb in. the eastern cliffs of Tell>el-Aniama which he had 
prepared for himselfi but he was not destined, even in 
death, to find repose in the City of his Dreams. He was 
succeeded on the tottering throne of Egypt by Smenkhara, 
one of his great nobles, who had married the eldest daughter 
of the dead king—Merytaten. Smenkhara's reign, however, 
was brief. Within a year he died or was deposed, and 
another noble, Tutankhaten, who had married Ankhsen- 
paaten, another of the royal princesses, succeeded htm. 
The new king soon found himself obliged to bow to the 
reaction which was setting in in favour of the old religion. 
The priests of Amen were by far the strongest force in 
the realm, now that their enemy was gone, and Tutankhaten 
was forced to renounce whatever allegiance he still held to 
the ideas of his late master, and submit to their behests. 
Little more than a year after his accession, he removed 
the seat of govemnient to Thebes again, and the City of 
the Horizon was left practically deserted. For a short 
time, no doubt, its manufactures of coloured glass and 
faience kept it alive; and then even these decayed, as the 
manufacturers found the need of going to where there was 
a readier market for their wares, and Akhenaten's City 
of Dreams was left to the jackal and the owl, and gradually 
passed away from the memory of men, as if itself had been 
no more than a dreiun. 

In the year IQ07, an American explorer, Mr, Theodore 
M. Davis of New York, whose remarkable ctMTibination of 
patience and good fortune had already been rewarded by the 
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discovery of the untouched tomb of Yuan and Tuan, the 
father and mother of that Queen Tiy of whom we heard so 
much, laid bare, in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, the 
entrance of a tomb which appeared to be that of some royal 
personage of the XMIIth Dynasty, The entrance passage 
was partly blocked by one of the sides of a large fvmeral 
shrine of gilded cedar-wood past which the explorers had 
some difficulty in wriggling. In the funeral chamber, they 
found the other portions of this shrine, and a magnificent 
coffin, shaped like a recumbent figure, and inlaid with 
brilliant stones and coloured glass. The lion-legged bier 
on which the coffin had lain had collapsed, and the coffin 
had fallen to the ground, so that part of the lid had been 
thrust aside, revealing the skull of the body, crowned with 
a golden \Tilture. The body was wrapped in thin sheets 
of gold, and the inscription on the coffin gave die titles of 
Akhenaten, “the beautiful Child of the Sun”; but, on the 
other band, the inscription on the gilded shrine stated that 
King Akhenaten made it for his mother Queen Tiy, The 
beautiful Canopic jars which accompanied the burial bad 
lids carved in the likeness of a very remarkable human 
face, which might have been either male or female, though 
the wig worn by the heads was a male one, and bore the 
royal uneus; while the toilet utensils found in the tomb 
were certainly for a woman’s use. Accordingly it seemed 
most natural to believe that the body was that of Queen 
Tiy, buried here in royal state by her unfortunate son, 
whose own burial could scarcely have been expected in the 
neighborhood of the bated Thebes; and it was announced 
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that the tomb and mummy of Queen Tiy had been dis¬ 
covered. 

The greatest surprise of the discovery was, however, still 
to come. .The bones, soaked in wax, were sent by Mr. 
\A'dgall of the Department of Antiquities to Professor 
Elliot Smith for expert exammation. He wrote back^— 
“Are you sure that the bones you sent me are those which 
were found in the tomb? Instead of the bones of an old 
woman, you have sent me those of a young man. Surely 
there is some mistake." There had been no mistake. In 
spite of the inscription on the shrine, and the character 
of the funeral utensils, the witness of the coffin was true, 
and contrary to all probability the body was that of Akh- 
enaten himself, and bore evidence that the “beautiful 
Child of tlie Sun" was not more than twenty-eight when he 
died. 

Gradually the probable explanation suggested itself. 
The king was buried, as we have said, in his tomb at the 
City of the Horizon: but when the city was deserted, and 
the court returned to Thebes, some of his followers, still 
loyal to the memory of their dead master, carried him away 
from the lonely tomb in the easteru cliffs, and laid him to 
rest in his mother’s tomb, since none other was prepared for 
him in Thebes. But as the reaction grew fiercer and more 
triumphant, the priests of Amen could not endure even to 
let the body of their dead enemy rest In honour beside the 
mother whom he had loved. The)'' opened the tomb, cut 
the hated name of Akhenaten out of the gold-foil 
around the body and left their dead foe nameless in the 
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tomb, thereby^ as they thought, sending him an outcast 
through the spirit-world. Queen Tiy could no longer be 
permitted to rest in a. tomb polhited by the presence of 
“that criinlnal,’* and her coffin was carried elsewhere, 
perhaps to the tomb of Amenhotep III. Abhenaten was left, 
in solitude and shame, till more than 3000 years later his 
resting-place was revealed to a generation perhaps a little 
better fitted to understand and appreciate the nobility of 
his ideals. 

Vet even to-day controversy is keen over the dead king, 
and if he has been somewhat fantastically praised by his 
admirers, he has been as bitterly blamed by some who can 
see in him nothing but a fanatical doctrinaire, who deserted 
his faithful servants in the interests of a sickly and morbid 
religiosity. “In an age of superstition,” says Weigall, 
"and in a land w^^ere the grossest polytheism reigned ab- 
solutcly supreme, Akhnaton evolved a monotheistic religion 
second only to Christianity itself in purity of tone. He was 
the first human being to understand rightly the meaning of 
divinity. 'VATien the world reverberated with the noise of 
w’ar, he preached the first known doctrine of peace; when 
the glory of martial pomp swelled the hearts of his sub¬ 
jects, he deliberately turned his back upon heroics. He was 
the first man to preach simplicity, honesty, frankness, and 
sincerity; and he preached it from a throne. He was the 
first Pharaoh to be a humanitarian; the first man in whose 
heart there was no trace of barbarism.” Breasted’s praise 
is scarcely Jess high. "There died with him such a spirit 
as the world had never seen before,—a brave soul, un- 
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dauottdly facing the momentum of iiamemorial tradition^ 
and thereby stepping out from the long line of conventional 
and colourless Pharaohs, that he might disseminate ideas 
far beyond and above the capacity of his age to nnderstand. 
Among the Hebrews, 7 or 800 years later, we look for 
such men; but the modem world has yet adequately to 
value or even acquaint itself with this man, who in an agp 
so remote and under conditions so adverse, became the 
world's first idealist and the world's first individual." 

Budge may be taken as representative of the other side. 
“That he was a fond husband and father is likely enough; 
but the spectacle of the king spending his time in heated 
disputes with the priests of Amen on a point of doctrine, 
and living in 1 usury among artistic surroundings of every 
kind, whilst his empire was falling to pieces, and his too 
loyal servant Abi-Milki was sitting shivering with cold and 
hunger upon the rocks of Tyre, or writing piteous appeals 
for help to protect his master's interests, is not edifpng. 
That such a man ever sat upon the throne of the Amencm- 
hats and Usertsens is a fine example of the irony of fate.” 

Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between the ex* 
tremes of extravagant laudation and somewhat purblind 
condemnation. At all events, the young idealist of Akh- 
etaten has fairly earned a distinction to which few men, and 
those generally of the very first rank, have attained — that 
of* being able to force men of learning, after so many cen¬ 
turies, to take sides concerning him as hotly, and with as 
keen an interest, as though he were a politician of to-day. 
Not many men live in the minds of the thinking world after 
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they have been dead for three thousand three hundred 
years; but within the last forty years Akbenatea has stepped 
into a foremost place among these few immortals, whose 
force and originality keeps their memory green long after 
the whole order with which their names were identified has 
crumbled into dust. He failed in his day, and it has taken 
the world thiny centuries to waken up to the truth and 
freshness of his master*ideas; perhaps that is only the 
measure of the real greatness of the man. 
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THEBES, THE CITY OF TEMPLES AND TOMBS 

Of all the lands of the Ancient East, Egypt is by far the 
richest in relics of the great past; so much so, that all the 
antiquities of all the other lands would scarcely, if put 
together, equal in mass or interest those which have some¬ 
times been gathered from one single Egyptian site; but, in 
the irony of fate, Egypt is also the land of which it is quite 
impossible to tell the story of exploration as a single con¬ 
nected narrative. The Mycensan Age and district found 
one explorer, who, however rash his methods may sometimes 
have bcei^ was imbued w'ith a devout reverence for the 
material with which he was dealing, and who was followed 
at once by the school of scientihe exploration which had 
been growing up, largely as the fruit of the interest ex¬ 
cited by his success. Minoan Crete reaped the full fruit 
of the lessons which had been learned by the earlier workers, 
and the excavations at Knossos, Phaistos, and the other 
Cretan sites have been models of what such work should 
be. Even in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, though there the 
earlier part of the story is disfigured by international ri¬ 
valries, and lack of funds, and the necessary inexperience of 
pioneers led to wasteful methods of working, it is possible 
to give a clear narrative of the main progress of excavation; 
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while Palestine, still remaining largely a subject for future 
w^ork, has yet furnished, in such explorations as those of 
Dr, Macalister at Ge^er, an example of thoroughness and 
care w’hich can leave nothing to be desired. But the story 
of early work in Egj'pt! 

There is no story, for there was no work, in the true sense 
of the word. Many men worked in their own interests, or 
in those of others who employed them to carry on what was 
in reality only a shameless rifling of the nation’s treasures; 
many men intrigued oyer the question of who, or which 
nation, should become the possessor of a statue, a sarcoph¬ 
agus, or an obelisk, with an energy, not to say a ferocity, 
worthy of a better cause; many men, let us say "conveyed,” 
the plunder of Ancient Egypt to various European capitals 
with such energy, that over a good deal of the material 
which is the pride of some of the greatest museums there 
might be written with perfect truth “stolen goods”; but of 
real exploration as we understand it, in the interests of the 
general sum of knowledge, you will look In vain, in the 
generally sordid story of the early nineteenth century 
scramble for Egyptian antiquities. 

To read the pathetic preface which the late Sir Gaston 
Maspero set at the beginning of the Guide to the Cairo 
Museum is to realise, with a good deal of shame, how in- 
finite may be the loss, and how great the hindrance put in 
the way of real study, by methods such as were adopted, 
without the least regard either to science or the rights of the 
land concerned, by the men who wrangled like shrews, 
cheated like horse-copers, and fought like brigands over 
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mummies, papyri, statues and inscribed stones, when the 
nineteenth century was yoiu^. 

It was, of course, Napoleon's great expedition of 1798-99, 
with Its wonderful gathering of savants as camp-follower^ 
which first really opened the eyes of the nominally civilised 
world to the treasures which lay in Egypt for the picking 
up. Den on’s great volumes turned all eyes to the Land 
of the Nile. Herodotus grew from an old romancer into 
an inspired guide to a magic loro Tiddler's ground, where 
treasures, or what might be turned into treasure, lay alxiut 
everywhere; and all the eagles, or rather cormorants, were 
gathered together to where the body was. 

No doubt, MM. Drovetti, Passalacqua, Bcl'/oni, and the 
rest of them, were in ordinary life most estimable members 
of society'; but put them in the presence of an interesting 
mummy or statue, :ind forthwith morality fell from them 
like an outworn garment, and they lied, cheated, and stole, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, like a gang of thieves. 
“Twenty collections were fonned in this fashion," says 
Ma.sperD with an honest Egyptologist's natural indignation, 
"the Salt Collection, the Drovetti CollectiGn, the Passal- 
acqiu Collection, the Anastasi, the Athanasy, the Thedenat 
du Vent, the Belzoni Coileetions, which, sold into Europe, 
became there the nucleus of the principal State Museums, 
at Leyden, at London, at Paris, at Turin, at Berlin. It was 
an unbridled pillage which lasted more than thirty years, 
and against which the learned did not fail to protest.” Pro¬ 
tests, however, even though it was ChampoIIion who pro¬ 
tested, went for nothing, In view of the hard cash which 
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was to be made out of the Defatious business, and it was 
not till Mariette attained influence with the Khedive that 
the evil was even partially checked. What perished in 
those thirty years—material that would have been priceless 
to-day, and can never be replaced, we can only conjecture 
and mourn over? Of these robbers, using the term in its 
Pickwickian sense, the most preferred to remain mute, as 
they certainly were inglorious, and you can trace them only 
in yellow pamphlets which the librarians of our great li¬ 
braries, with groans, extract from recesses srherc even li¬ 
brarians do not often penetrate—Catalogues of the Collec¬ 
tion Passalacqua, and the like. Fortunately, however, one of 
them, and he the most engaging, was vocal, and his “Narra¬ 
tive of the Recent Operations and Recent Discoveries within 
the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Erccavations, of 
EGYPT and NUBIA" is well worth the few pence which 
the second-hand book-seller charges for it. 

Belzoni, as 1 have said, is an engaging character, and hi^ 
utter lack of any sense of the enormity of the crimes which 
he was committing, his humble consciousness of his own 
supreme importance, and his quiet assurance he was 
always and unalterably right, and his opponents always and 
unalterably wrong, make his Narrative most amusing read¬ 
ing,—which, perhaps, was scarcely what he intended it to 
be. The misguided man was so innocent of any evil Intent 
that he even dared to take his wife with him on his campaign 
of spoliation, and Mrs. Bclaoni adds to the gratitude of the 
reader by contributing to the book what she humbly calls 
(rightly or wrongly I shall not say) "A Trifling Account of 
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the \\ onien of Egjpt, Nubia, and Syria"—a title which the 
unkind printer has abbreviated on its title-page to '“Mrs. 
Belzoni’s Trifling Accounr." 


A faint far-off savour of Benvenuto Cellini comes fr«n 
the pages of Belzoni, though far be it from me to suggest 
any comparison in criminality between the much-aggrieved 
agent of the British Consul in Eg>'pt, and the most de¬ 
lightful rascal of the llenaissancc. Yet there is somewhat 
of the same conviction of being quite the finest fellow in 
all the world, and the same confidence that whatever the 
waiter does is sanctified by the fact that it is he who does it, 
which make Cellini's memoirs so delightful. One has heard, 
e^en in modern times, that jealousies between explorers are 
still not quite unknowm; but surely they never teach such 
proportions as those which led to the blood-curdling results 
described in Belzoni’s chapter, “Assaulted by a band of 
Arabs, led on by two Piedmontese in Mr, Droverti’s em¬ 
ploy”—Mr. Drovetti being the French Consul in Egi-pt. 
Double-barrclied guns and pistols pointed at his breast. 


curses and threats that now he .should pay for having stolen 
the obelisk from Philse, and so robbed his assailants of the 
profit which they should have had from the stealing of it 
—such were the difficulties under which Belzoni laboured 
in his efforts to enrich our museums, to say nothing of him¬ 
self, with the results of this nefarious traffic. Let us he 
thankful that the little amenities of exploration In 1817 no 
longer exist. 

Occasionally Mr. Bclzoni earns our gratitude by rising 
into the sublime, almost as successfully as Mr. Robert 
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Hichens does in similar circumstances; but he contrives to 
close with a decided advantage over Mr. Hichens which may 
best be exhibited by quotation. “The sanctuary, wholly 
formed of fine red granite” (he is speak!rtg of the nilns of 
Kamak), "with the various obelisks standing before it, pro¬ 
claiming to the distant passenger, 'Here is the seat of 
holiness'; the high portals, seen at a distance from the open¬ 
ings to this vast labyrinth of edifices; the various groups 
of mins of the other temples within sight; these altogether 
had such an effect upon my soul, as to separate me in 
imagination from the rest of mortals, exalt me on high 
over all, and cause me to forget altogether the trifles and 
follies of life. I was happy for a whole day, whidi 
escaped like a flash of lightning* but the obscurity of the 
night caused me to stumble over one large block of stone, 
and to break my nose against another, which, dissolving the 
enchantment, brought me to my senses again ” Visitors to 
the British Museum who wonder at the colossal granite 
statues of Thothmes III and Ramses II, should not forget 
that Mr. Eelzoni shed his blood to bring them to their 
resting-place,—even if it was only from hts nose! 

Bel7.oni’s work, however, haphazard and unscientific as 
it may have been, is by no means to be merely dismissed with 
a laugh, in spite of the merits of his style as a narrator. We 
owe to him, not only the statues already mentioned, and 
others, only less important and imposing, but the opening of 
the Second Pyramid, and the discovery of what is by far the 
finest of the tombs of the Theban Pharaohs of the New 
Empire that of Sety I. To this day the donkey-boy's call 
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Sety s tomb "Belzoni-Tomb,” Emd his narrative, with all 
Its ridiculous pomposity, was to many who afterwards took 
a deep interest in Egj’pt their first introduction to the won¬ 
ders of that ancient land. Yet the imagination almost 
bt^les at the thought of what he must have had under his 
hand, and failed to recognise the importance of To read 
hjs description of his doings among the tombs on the west 
bank of the Nile at Thebes must seem like a nightmare to 
the modem explorer with his meticulous carefulness that no 
fragment of antiquity shall escape his scrutiny. If there is 
an Inferno for bad explorers, to what circle of it sliould he 
be consigned w'ho was guilty of the enormities which he 
calmly describes in the following passage? "After getting 
through these passages, sorne of them two or three hundred 
yards long,” he says, describing one of his mummy-raids, 
you generally find a more ccMiimodious place, perhaps high 
enough to sit. But what a place of rest! surrounded by 
bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions; which, pre¬ 
vious to my being accustomed to the sight, impressed me 
with horror. . . , After the exertion of entering into such a 
place, through a passage of fiftj-, a hundred, three hundred, 
or i^rhaps six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought a 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit; but when 
my weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed k 
like a band-box. I naturally had recourse to my hands to 
sustain my weight, but they found no better support; so 
that I sank altt^ther among the broken mummies, with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a 
dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting 
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till it subsided again. I could not remove from the place, 
however, without increasing it. and ever)' step I took 1 
crushed a tnummy iu some part or other. Once 1 was con¬ 
ducted from such a place to another resembling it, through 
a passage of about twenty feet in length, and no wider than 
a body could be forced through. It was choked with mum¬ 
mies, and I could not pass without putting my face in con¬ 
tact with that of some decayed tgyptian; but as the pas¬ 
sage inclined downwards, my own weight helped me on: 
however, I could not avoid being covered with bones, legs, 
arms, and heads roHiog from above. Thus I proceeded 
from one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up In 
various w'ays, some standing, some lying, and some on their 
heads. The purpose of my researches was to rob 
rhe Egyptians of their papyriof which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the space above 
the knees, or on the legs, and covered by the numerous folds 
of cloth that envelop the mummy," 

One Imagines Mr. Bclzoni in the Egyptian Underworld, 
forever pursued by the ghosts of the indignant Egyptians 
on whose bodies he had sat, and the wrathful Egyptologists 
of a later age whose success he had fatally discounted—the 
only fitting punishment for such a crime! His narrative 
sufficiently explains why it is fjuite impossible to tell the 
story of Egyptian Exploration. Multiply Belzoni by a 
score or a hundred and you have the story—not of explora¬ 
tion, but of the raids of a horde of thievish ghouls, scuffling 
among themselves over their gruesome plunder, Mariette’s 
large and wasteful methods have been often, and justly, 
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criticised} but Marktte was an angd of light, and a model 
of scientific method, conpated with his predecessors, who, 
in pursuit of their own sordid ends, wasted and destroyed a 
mass of priceless material, for which the modem Egyptolo¬ 
gist would almost be ready to sell his soul. Let it not be for¬ 
gotten, either, that it was to Mariette’s patient and per¬ 
sistent efforts, persevered in under such difEculries as 
Maspero has feelingly described in his Preface, that we owe 
the creation of the great \Iuseum of Cairo — that unrivalled 
treasure-house of the world’s greatest historic past, and the 
establishment on a sound footing of the Service of ^Vntiq- 
uities, which, in spite of all mistakes, and of the uncon¬ 
querable propensity of the modem Egyptian to make a trade 
out of the remains of his dead ancestors, has done so much 
for the study of Ancient Egypt, 

We cannot therefore tell the tale of the exploration of the 
great city, which for practically the whole period of Egypt’s 
existence as a world-power was the glittering focus of her 
dominion. Wk can only try to describe something of the 
remains of her ancient glories, and tell. Incidentally, how 
modem explorers, with higher aims and better methods, 
have rescued for science and history a little of what might 
have been ours but for the ravages of ignorant cupidity. 

Thebes only became the capital of United Egypt at a 
comparatively late date in the history of the land. The 
Old Kingdom found its centre near the he.id of the Delta, 
in and around \Ieqjphis—that is to say, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem Cairo, I’owards the close of this period, 
the national centre of gravity began to shift furtlier south. 
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nnH the weaker Pharaohs of the IXth and Xrh Dynasties 
held their court at Henen-Suten, better known by its Greek 
name of HeiakleoiJolis, a little over 70 miles south of Cairo. 
They were maintained In power, however, only by the 
exertions of their powerful vassals, the princes of Sint, and 
when these wearied, or found tliemselves no longer capable 
of upholding the throne against the pressure of the rival 
princes of Thebes, the Double Crown passed to the Antefs 
and Mentuhoteps of the XTth Dynasty, whose most notable 
relic is the terraced temple of Mentuhotep Neb-hapet-Ra, 
which stands at Der-el-Bahrl, side by side with the later and 
larger temple of Queen Hatshepsut, to which it gave the 
inspiration. 

ITielr dominion lasted, roughly, for 160 years, say till 
2000 B. C., and they were succeeded by another Theban line, 
that of the Xllth Dynasty—the dynasty of the Amen- 
emhats and Senuserts, whose period, that of the Middle 
Kingdom, has of late come to be regarded as the most 
brilliant period of Egyptian History, the true Golden Age 
of the Nile Valley, The Xllth Dynasty monarchs, however, 
though Thebans, held their court, no doubt for politic 
reasons, and with a view to overawe the restless North, 
more often in the neighbourhood of the Fayum, where 
Amenemhat III, perhaps the greatest of them all, con-^ 
structed the first great barrage of a type with which we 
have grown familiar in Modem Egypt, creating the I-akc 
Moeris, which seemed a wonder of the world to Herodotus, 
and the vast Labyrinth, a building which the old Greek 
historian describes as surpassing even the Pyramids. W^at 
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It was designed for, Temple, as Petrie holds, or Adminis¬ 
trative-Building, as Breasted suggests, is not determined; 
but its poor remains, traced bj' Petrie, show that it was by 
far the largest building ever reared by the Egyptians, sur¬ 
passing even Kamak. "The whole area of the building, 
saj's Petrie, “is about 1000 feet long, and 800 feet braad, 
or enough to Include all the temples of Kamak and of 
Luxor.” 

Witli the waning of the Middle Kingdom, and the coming 
of the Hykaos, we have another shift of the capital, which 
in the time of these Semitic usurpers was probably mainly at 
Tanis m the Delta; but when Seqenen-Ra and Aahmes, the 
Theban princes, had brought the War of Independence to a 
successful close, and the lllth DjTiasty had begun with 
Aahmes I, the great southern city came to its own, and rose 
to a pre-eminence among the cities of Egj'pt which was to 
endure through all the period of Egj'pt’s world-dominion, 
sny from 1580 to the death of the last great Egyptian soldier 
Pharaoh, Rainses Ill, in 1170 or 11 1^7 which 

has made Thebes tlie typical representative of EgjTJtlan 
glory and pride. “Art thou better than No-Amon,” says 
the prophet Nahum, denouncing judgment on Nineveh, 
“that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall 
was from the sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, 
and it was infinite. , . .Yet was she carried away, she went 
Into captivity.” 

Nahum’s amazement at the fall of Thebes gives you the 
measure of the awe which the great city inspired in the mind 
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of the ancient world. If Thebes fell, what city was secure! 
Hraner's casual reference, m the speech of Achilles, in the 
IXth Iliad, bears witness to the same feeling, almost of 
reverence, though by his time, as by Nahum’s, Thebes had 
fallen far below her ancient glories. 

"The world'* great ciaprcs* on ill' Egyptian pklo, 

{That spread* her con^st* o’er a thousand *rate*, 

And pour* her heroes through a hundred gates. 

Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing lo the wars" j) 

This, of course, is poetic license—and on a gigantic scale. 
Tlie Egy-ptian army under Ramses II at the battle of 
Kadesh, one of the great critical battles of the nation’s hLs- 
tory, mustered something like 25,000 men, all told,—a little 
more than the cavalry alone of Thebes, according to Homer j 
but the exaggeration only helps to show more clearly the 
impression which the imperial city had made upon the mind 
of the ancient world. 

After the death of Ramses !II, the glory of the great city 
rapidly declined under the feeble Ramessldes with whom 
the XXth Dynasty dribbled to an inglorious close. The 
XXlst Dynasty had its capital at Tanis, the old Hy'ksos 
seat, the XXTInd and XXIIIrd held their court at Bubastis, 
while the Ethiopians of the XXVth bore the Double Crown 
in savage Nubia. It was under Tanutamen, the successor 
of Tahartja, that the crowning disaster fell upon Thebes. 
His attempt to assen himself as Pharaoh of all Egypt 
brought down upon him the terrible Ashurbanipal with the 
whole power of Assyria, Beaten in Lower Egypt, Tanut* 
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amen fled to Thebes, and when the remorseless Assyrian 
pursued him there, escaped to Ethiopia, leaving the capital 
to its fate. What that fate was we learn from Ashurbani- 
pal’s Cylinder. "1 went to Thebes, the strong city; the 
approach of my powerful army he [Tanutamen] saw, and 
Thebes he abandoned, and fled to Kip-kip. That city 
[Thebes] the whole of it, in the service of Assur and Ishtar 
my hands took; silver, gold, precious stones, the furniture 
of the palace, all there was; garments cMtly and beautiful, 
great horses, people male and female, two lofty obelisks 
covered with beautiful carving, 2500 talents their weight, 
set up before die gate of a temple, with them 1 removed, 
and brought to Assyria. Its spoils unnumbered I carried 
off.’* 

From what we know of Assyrian practice in warfare, we 
may be sure that the sack was a thorough one. , Prince Men* 
tuemhat, the governor of the city under the Ethiopian 
Pharaohs, did his best to restore the damage that had been 
done by the ruthless conquerors; but in any case he could 
only prolong for a little what was inevitable. Gradually 
Thebes sank into comparative insignificance, as first Sais, 
and then. Alexander's new capital rose to supremacy. Her 
great temples were stili honoured, and it was to claim son- 
ship with the God of Thebes that Alexander journeyed to 
the Oasis of Ammon; but the great city of Ihothmes and 
Amenhotep got its death-woimd when Ashutbanipal’s brutal 
soldiery stormed its walls in 66i B. C. 

In the hey-day of its splendour under the New Empire, 
Thebes must have been one of the most imposing cities of 
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the ancient world — “a worthy seat of empirCj the first 
monumental city of antiquity,” as Breasted calls it. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s Babylon, even if we divide by four the vast 
circuit of fifty-three miles assigned by Herodotus to its 
w'alls, as We probably should do, may have exceeded it in 
mere size; but not even the splendours of the Ishtar Gate, 
and the Procession Street, the Royal Palace, and the great 
T'emple of Marduk, can have presented a more gorgeous 
spectacle than the City of Amen, when .'Vmenhotep HI had 
completed his work upon it, and Sety I and Ramses H had 
added their contribution to the glories which their fore¬ 
runner had left. A great white city filled all the plain 
between the river and the eastern hills, the royal palace 
with its gardens occupying a huge area in the centre of the 
crow'ded town, and the mansions of the nobles clustering 
around, the vast bulks of tlie lemples of Kamak and Luxor 
towering above every-thing else, with their gigantic pylons, 
their lofty obelisks and flagstaves, and their gates of bronze 
and gold, with the broad Nile sweeping past, its quays 
thronged with the shipping of the whole land, mingled 
with the vessels of Pheenicia and the ^Egean. On tlie 
western plain, beyond the river, lay the silent city of the 
dead, where temples, only less great than Kamak and 
T,uxor, crowded one another from Qumeh on the north 
to Medinet-Habu, and the western Palace of Amenhotep 
Ilf on the south. The ancient world had nothing to show 
which could surpass the solid and enduring magnificence 
of the seat of empire of those great kings to whom the 
proudest monarchs of the east wrote—^‘Seven times and 
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seven times at the feet of mjr Lord I fall. I am the dust 
under the sandals of mj'' Lord, the King.” 

"The general effect,” writes Breasted, describing Thebes 
as Amenhotcp UI left it, “must have been imposing in the 
extreme; the brilliant hues of the polychrome architecture, 
with columns and gates overwrought in gold and Roars over¬ 
laid with silver, the whole dominated by towering obelisks 
clothed in glittering metal, rising high above tlie rich green 
of the nodding palms and tropical foliage which framed 
the mass,“all this must have produced an impression both 
of gorgeous detail and overwhelming grandeur, of which the 
sombre ruins of the same buildings, impressive as they are, 
offer little hint at the present day.” 

Of all this great city, so far as the dwelling-places of 
its inhabitants arc concerned, scarcely a trace is left. The 
palaces of kings and nobles were built, not of the enduring 
materials which they used for the temples of the gods, but 
of crude brick stuccoed and painted, and, even in the cli¬ 
mate of Lfpper Egypt, such buildings quickly fell into decay 
and ere long became mere mounds of earth. What remains 
of Thebes is not any abode either of king or commoner, tt 
is “the eternal habitation,” as the Egyptian called it, the 
house of his god, or of his deified dead. Thebes to-day is 
the City of Temples and Tombs,- — temples of the great 
gods who ruled forever, and of "the good gods who ruled 
for awhile as kings, and then were adored, only a little 
more than when they were on earth, in the stately houses 
which they bad built for their glory, — -tombs such as no 
other race has ever fashioned, because no other race has 
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ever been possessed b)’ such an uni versed passion for im¬ 
mortal endurance. 

Our task then, is to tell first of the Temples, which needed 
no discovery because their ruins were, unlike those of 
Babylon and Nineveh, impossible to hide; but which yet, 
during the century' w'hich has elapsed since Napoleon’s 
expedition blazoned abroad the wonder of them, have been 
studied, till now the story of their growth and decav is 
fairly well understood; and then of the Tombs, from which, 
for the last half-century, patient exploration and research 
have been drawing treasures of the arts and crafts of Ancient 
Egypt, and documents for the study of her history and her 
religion, precious in themselves, but priceless as materials 
for the reconstruction of the history and the faith and life 
of one of the most interesting of races. 

Of the Temples, Kamak, of course, tx>mes first, claiming 
precedence as the oldest, the greatest, and the most im¬ 
portant of Theban sanctuaries, and as the hugest ruin in 
the world. It is almost impossible to realise by how much 
Kamak is the hugest of ruins. To say that the actual 
temple building is about 1200 feet in length, by about 330 
in breadth, while the sacred enclosure measures about 1500 
feet by 1500, is merely to convey an impression of con¬ 
siderable size; while to put It in another fashion, and say 
that the area of the actual building is roughly close upon 
400,000 square feet, and that of the enclosure 2,150,000 
square feet, is to convey no impression at all, save one of 
bewilderment. Comparisons may help us a little. St. 
Peter’s, Rome, Milan, and Notre Dame, Paris, are three 
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of the most familiar and imposing of European cathedrals 
—the whole three put tt^eiher just about equal in area the 
actual temple building of Kamak. Into the sacred en¬ 
closure, you could pack St. Peter’s, Milan, Seville, Florence, 
St. Paul’s, Cologne, York, Amiens, and Antwerp; while 
Notre Dame would go comfortably into one of the halls of 
Kamak, and that not the largest, though the most com¬ 
plete and impeding. 

We are thus dealing witli by far the largest complex of 
religious building in the world, thou^ the famous Laby¬ 
rinth of the Xllth Dynasty Pharaoh, Amencmhat III, now 
almost totally destroyed, was still larger in its day. The 
sacred enclosure of Etemenanki, the Tower of Babel, as 
traced by Dr. Koldewey, comes close to that of Kamak in 
area; but the Tower of Babel, massive as its remains are, 
was a trifle compared w'lth the halls and pylons of Kamak, 
and none of the other buildings of the temenos of Babylon 
arc to be mentioned in the same breath with the vast courts 
of the Egyptian temple, 

Kamak is by no means one of the most ancient of Egyp¬ 
tian sacred buildings. Doubtless there were on the site 
originally far more ancient buildings than any now 
remaining; but the temple, as we know it now, was founded 
by the great Pharaohs of the Xllth Dynasty; and even of 
their work little now sundves, and that surrounded and 
smothered by the larger and more imposing structures of 
the XVnith and XIXth Dynasty monarchs. The mins 
which to-day fill the mind of the tourist with amazement 
do not date further back than 1580 B. C,, which is 
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comparatively modem as things go in Egypt, though it is a 
thousand years older than N ebuchadnEzzar's great Templc' 
tower at Babylon; and most of the courts and pylons are 
of even later date. 

ft was with the rise of tlie XVlIItlv D)Tiasty to power 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos that the glory of Kamak 
began. The long War of Independence had created a new 
consciousness of power and a new spirit of adventure in the 
normally quiet and pcacedovLng Egyptian; and this is the 
period when Egypt made her only real bid for world- 
empire. It was now that she produced the one really great 
soldier-king of her long history, and though Thothmes III 
was the solitary flower of her century*plant in this respect, 
there were other kings of his race who were, as Alan Breck 
Stewart puts it, "most respectable persons on the field of 
war." Of all the spoils and the tribute which Thothmes 
gathered as the fruit of hia seventeen campaigns in Syria 
and Naharina, and his predecessors and successors in their 
wars in the north and In Ethiopia, no small portion went 
to glorify the sanctuary of the god who had given strength 
to their arms in the day of battle. 

Thothmes I, who by his conquests in Syria showed the 
way to the greater soldier who was to follow him, began 
the work by building to the west of the old Middle Kingdom 
sanctuary' a fine hall adorned with Oairide statues, and a 
great pylon (the present Vth). Later he added another 
pylon {the present IVth). and, between the two great gates, 
he erected a colonnaded hall. Then, in honour of his 
thirtieth anniversary, he sent his architect, Incni, up the 
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Nik to Aswan to bring down two red granite monoUthSt to 
be set up as obelisks before the western pylon. Ineni car¬ 
ried out his task with complete success and has left us his 
own record of how he brought the two huge stones down the 
Nik In *'an august boat” of 120 cubits in length by 40 in 
breadth; while he enlarges on how the great doorway named 
"Amen-Mighty-in-Wealtb” was fitted with its '‘huge door 
of Asiatic bronze,” first-fruit of the conquered lands, 
‘Vhererm was the Divine Shadow inlaid with gold” — a 
prefiguring of the greater splendours which were to follow. 
The achievement of Thothmes T did not long retain its 
pride of place at Karnak. He was succeeded, whether 
peaceably or not is doubtful, by his daughter, the famous 
Queen Hatshepsut, and she showed how much or how little 
reverence she had for the memory of her father by the 
extraordinary' position which she chose for the noble monu¬ 
ments which still keep alive her memory’ at Thebes. As 
the time for her jubilee drew nigh, she, too, sent her archi¬ 
tect and vizier, the famous Sciimut, to Aswan to bring down 
two more shafts of red granite for the adornment of Amen s 
House; and when the gigantic stones, 97 height, 
arrived, she unroofed part of the coloiitiaded hall of her 
father, thus rendering it useless for any ceremonial purpose, 
and set up her obelisks in the ruined chamber. Curiously 
enough, one obelisk of the father and one of the daughter 
still stands; and though that of Thothmes is a noble mono¬ 
lith, it is completely overshadowed by that of his undutiftil 
daughter. Indeed Hatshepsiit’s obelisk is the tallest now* 

standing in Egypt, and is only second to that of her equally 
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undutiful successor Thothmes Til, which now stands in 
front of St. John Lateran at Rome, and which measures 
feet. Hatshepsut has left us her account of how she 
was prompted to erect the obelisks—“I was sitting in my 
palace, I was thinking of my Creator, when my heart urged 
me to make for him two obelisks of elcctrum [gold-silver 
alloy, with which tlie obelisks were either overlaid, or at 
least tipped], whose points reach unto the sky,” It is a 
pretty touch of piety,—if only she had been a little more 
regardful of filial piety as well. 

ITie inscription goes on to say that the time occupied in 
the work W'as seven months, either “from the ordering of it 
in the quarry,” or “making seven months of exaction in the 
mountain,” If the first reading is correct, and the whole 
work of quarry log, transit, hewing, sculpturing, and erect¬ 
ing the great 300ton blocks was finished in such a time, it 
is nothing short of a marvel; and even if the seven months 
refers only to the quarrying of the blocks, such expedition 
is sufficiently remarkabk. Thothmes III, carrying on the 
amiable family tradition which Hatshepsut had established, 
sheathed the lower part of the great queen’s obelisks in 
masonry, so that her inscriptions should not be seen. In 50 
doing be has unw'ittingly contributed to their preservation; 
his sheathing has now fallen down, and the iiLscripthm can 
be read probably all the more clearly for being protected 
so IcHig. 

The fate of the obelisks of Thothmes HI himself is 
sufficiently curious. He reared them all over Tlgypt; but 
not one solitary shaft remains where he placed it. One of 
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tht finest of them, as we have seen, is in llonie; one of the 
pair which stood before the temple at Heliopolis now adonis 
the Thames Embankment, and is known as “Cleopatra’s 
Needle*' to millions of Londoners to whom the far greater 
personage who actually reared it is not even a name; while 
its twin is in Central Park, New York. What is perhaps 
the most interesting of ^em all is the stunted shaft, 61 
feet in height, and 199 tons in weight, which stands in the 
centre of the ancient Hippodrome at Constantinople, near 
to the famous Serpent Column, on which are recorded the 
names of the Greek cities and tribes which fought against 
Persia at Platica. Manifestly this is only the fraj^eat of 
a far larger shaft, and Professor Flinders Petrie has shown 
that though it is said to have come from Heliopolis, its 
size, were it complete to the length which its proportions 
retjuire, and the fact that it is dedicated, not to the Sun- 
God of Heliopolis, but to Amen of Thebes, make It prob¬ 
able that this is a piece of one of the two gigantic obelisks, 
185 feet in height, which as W'C know from an inscription 
in the temple at Dcr-el-Bahri, Thothmes erected before 
Queen Hatshepsut’s beautiful "paradise of Amen.*' If this 
is the case, then the Constantinople obelisk, when complete, 
must have weighed aboijt 800 tons, and must have been by 
far the largest, though not the heaviest stone ever dealt with 
by human hands. Hatsh^psut thought it necessary- to swear 
a great oath that her two 97^ feet shafts w'ere each “of 
one block of enduring granite, without seam n't joining”; 
but they were very small affairs beside these monsters of 
her successor. Captain Engelbach has recently calculated 
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(Ancient Egjpu IV, 1922) the strain on an obelisk of the 
dimensjoEis mentioned, and finds it to be 5120 pounds per 
square inch — an impoFsiblc figure, as granite breaks at 1500 
pounds per square inch. An obelisk of 100 cubits high (or 
172 feet), would need to be feet square at the base, and 
ig at the tip, and would weigh j 1,000 tons! Some other 
explanation must therefore, as Professor Petrie indicates, be 
found for the still greater height ascribed to the obelisks 
' — 108 cubits.* 

Karnak owed many of its finest chambers to the piety 
with which Thothmes attributed his unvaiy'ing success as a 
soldier to Amen. At the east end of the temple he built a 
great Festal Hall, 144 feet by 52, whose columns have the 
peculiarity, more curious than beautiful, of tapering down¬ 
wards, instead of upwards, while their capitals follow the 
same inverted rule, and appear like belJs standing on their 
mouths. The idea of tlie downward taper may have been 
borrowed from Minoan practice, where, of course, it was 
general. Minoan influence, as we leam from the tombs of 
Hatshepsut’s factotum Senmut, and Thothmes’ vizier, 
Rekh-ma-ra, was never stronger than during the last half 
century before its eclipse by the sack of Knossos, and 
perhaps Thothmes got his idea from the '^Men from the 
Back of Beyond.” The feature, however, did not commend 
itself to Egyptian taste and was never repeated. Besides 

• Capl. Engrlbach rxpliini (AnclcDl Effpt. Part II, 191J, p. £2} that bj 
a jlip in bli calculaUoti ilic oniDuiit gf ihc itrEi; it cxDEtly dciubl« vfhat it 

ihouM be—i.fn the actual itreM 1i ajSg pintude per iquite inch, iaitead nf 
iiao, Thii erf cmiric Co rrcipcnd ingly reducei The dimentieoi of the <ybeliik 
□eorieiry tg luetaio the ttreee, but nil I lea vet iheae beyond ibe bonndt of 
teaioniblc liie. 
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the Festal Hall, Thothmes erected a Mortuary Hall for 
the worship of his ancestors, on the walls of which he en¬ 
graved the famous Kamak Table of Kings, now in the 
Bibliotbeque Nationale at Paris, several new pylons, and 
a number of other chambers. Behind the VIth Pvlon, w hich 
he thrust in to the east of that of 'Thothme:S I, he erected 
a Hall of Records, whose roof was once supported by the 
tw'o beautiful granite pillars, bearing the Lily of Lipper 
Egypt, and the Papyrus of Lower Egypt, which still attract 
the admiration of all visitors. 

Amenhotep III, the Super-Solomon of Egyptian history, 
added a huge gateway in front of that of Thothmes T: it 
is now known as Pylon III; but with his death came a tem¬ 
porary eclipse of all the glories of Thebes, due to the 
fanaticism of his son Akhenaten, The death of "that 
criminal of Akhctaten,” however, brought a renewed out¬ 
burst of aeal for the worship of the Theban God, and it 
is to Sety L and Ramses TI of the XlXth Djuasty, tliat 
Kamak owes her greatest splendours, and above all the 
famous Pillared Hall. * This vast building measures 338 
feet by 170, and its area is about 50,000 square feet- That 
is to say it could comfortably accommodate Durham 
Cathedral, leaving about 5000 square feet to spare. It is 
divided into a nave and two side aisles. The pillars of the 
nave, sirt on each side, are each as large as Trajan’s Column 
at Home, and on their open-flower capitals, on each of which 
100 men could stand, are laid the huge architraves, ranging 
from 60 to 100 tons in weight, which supported the roofing- 
blocks. Plad the hall been completed in the sanie dignihed 
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style, it would have been one of the wonders of the world 
for majesty, as it is now is for size; but m the aisles the effect 
is frittered away by the forest of 122 columns, which 
absolutely seem to jostle one another, and effectually 
destroy tlie feeling of space which so great a building should 
convey. Even as it is, the Pillared Hall is a marvel; but 
it might have been so much morel 

Kamak, as the XIXth Dynast}' left it, was completed 
by the Pylon of Ramses I, which formed its West Front, — 
a front over 330 feet in breadth, or almost twice that of 
St. Paul’s, London. Ramses III, conscious of the folly of 
trying to rival the work of his predecessors, conhned his 
attention to the erection of a small temple to the west of 
the facade, and at right angles to the main axis of the 
temple; but the Bubastitc Pharaohs of the XXIInd Dynasty 
were not so modest, and beyond the Pylon of Ramses 1 they 
planned a court which was to be still larger than the Hall 
of Sety and Ramses 11 , measuring over 314 feet hy 269, 
Their ambitions were greater than their resources, however, 
and the Court of the Bubastltes was never finished, though 
the Ethiopian Taharqa carried on the work, and has left one 
fine open-flower pillar as a memorial of his grandiose 
design. .Sheshanq, the most powerful of the Bubastites, 
planned a noble river-front to the temple, in the shape of 
a vast pylon, 357 feet in breadth, 150 feet in height, and 
over 36 feet in thickness; but neither he nor the Ptolemies, 
who took up the gigantic task, ever came within sight of its 
completion, and the river-front of Kamak remains un¬ 
finished to this day. 
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Such was the main structure of Kamak^—the most 
amazing complex of religious building (if we except the 
XI 1 th Dj-nasty LabjTinth, as being possibly a religious 
building) that the world has ever known. But beyond 
the main building lay a crowd of other structures, pylonSt 
temples to Mut and Kbortsu, tlie other members of the 
Theban. Divine Triad, sacred lakes for purposes of cere¬ 
monial ablution and procession; enough, in fact, to make 
Kamak a great religious citj' rather than a temple. The 
historj'^ of all this amazing tangle of buildings, temple upon 
and within temple, has been slowly wrought out by patient 
investigation, while the great building itself hxs gradually 
been put into a condition of greater security by the efforts of 
the Ser\'ice of Antiquities; and now it is possible, as we 
have seen, to form some idea of how the whole stupendous 
structure grew to its present shape, and to hope that it may 
endure for as long as it has la.sted already, spite of careless 
builders, the hazards of w^ar, and the depredations of ancient 
and modern relic-hunters. 

From the Portal of Ptolemy Euergetes I, before the 
Temple of Khonsu, there stretched southward for over 
a mile and a half one of the most imposing features of 
ancient Thebes—the western avenue of ram-headed 
Sphinxes, reared by Amenhotep 111 of the XV^IIIth Dynasty, 
and bearing each a portrait statue of the king between its 
forepaws. Of this grand avenue, only a fragment now 
remains; but it is sufficient to enable one to realise the 
dignity' of this approach to the glories of Kamak. Follow¬ 
ing the avenue, and the road which has taken its place, w'e 
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reach the other great temple of the Eastern Cin% Liisor. 
Luxor is second only to Kamak among Eg)'ptian temples, 
and had it not been overshadowed by its greater neighbour, 
would have been accounted a wonder. As we see it, it 
owes almost all its fabric to two Pharaohs, famous in his- 
torj", Amenhotep III and Ramses IL VVc shall not go far 
wrong if we say that it owes all its beauty to the first of 
these; for the work of Rainses here is of a clumsiness and 
coarseness which only serves as a foil to the graceful and 
dignified work of the earlier monarch. 

As in the case of Karnak, Amenhotep was building on a 
site which had already been occupied by his predecessors; 
but bis beautiful courts entirely superseded the earlier 
sanctuar3^ At the southern end of the temple he built a 
group of chambers around the old holy place, in one of 
which can still be seen the relief picturing the divine birth 
of the king. Before the sanctuary rose a vestibule, its roof 
borne by 32 clustered papyrus columns; and in front of 
this the forecourt, w’hich is still, with its shapely papyrus- 
bud columns, one of the most graceful specimens of the 
Egyptian architecture of the New Empire. North of this 
again, the king had plimned to build a great Pillared Hall, 
which, had it been finished on the scale on which it was 
begun, would have almost rivalled the great Hall of Kamak 
in size, and certainly surpassed it in beauty. The design, 
however, was never carried be3-ond its opening stage, for 
the religious revolution of .Aklienaten put a stop to all build¬ 
ing in honour of Amen, and when the kings of the XIXth 
Dynasty began to build again in honour of the Theban god, 
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they were more concerned with their own work than with 
the finishing of Amcnhotep's. The nave is all of the hall 
that was even partially carried outj but its seven couples 
of great open-flower columns, each 52 feet high, make a 
very' Impressive picture. In front of the unfinished nave, 
Rainses 11 added his contribution to Luxor, with a change 
of axis, due to difficulties of the site. Hts 74 columns are 
of the papyrus-bud type, like those of the forecourt of Amen- 
hotep; but with a difference! The difference between art* 
at its summit, and art in its decadence, could scarcely be 
better illustrated than by a comparison of the design of the 
columns of Amenhotep, and those of Ramses. 

The main front of the temple was also built by Ramses. 
The pylon was adorned with six colossal statues of him¬ 
self, two sitting and four standing, of which only the sitting 
figures and tiic westenunost of the standing ones remain, 
In front of the statues rose two great 80-feet obelisks of 
red granite, of which one is still in its original position, 
while tlic other was removed in 183^ Paris, where it 
now adorns the Place de la Concorde. Luxor as Ramses 
left it was second only to Karnak in size, measuring 850 
feet in length. The whole building which we sec v?as prac¬ 
tically completed within 200 years,—a very unusual thing 
for a great Egyptian temple. Karnak, for instance, was 
building for a matter of 1700 years, from the Xllth Dynas¬ 
ty to the time of the Ptolemies! We wonder at the time 
W'hich some of our great mediaeval cathedrals took to build; 
but Karnak was longer in building than any one of them has 
been standing—more than twice as long, in point of fact! 


CHAPTER V 
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The two great temples, with the numerous subsidiary ones 
around Kamak, make up the main interest on the east bank 
of the Nile at Thehes; but on the western side of the river 
there lay another city, scarcely less gorgeous, certaml)* more 
populous, and, to the modem student, almost of greater 
interest than the capital of the Thothmes and the Amen- 
hoteps. This was the City of the Dead, with its silent lines 
of tombs innumerable, its stately temples, and its tnemorial 
statues. To an Egyptian our soldier’s phrase in the late 
war“"gQing west" — would have semted the natural one 
to express the fact of death; for all good Egyptians went 
west when they died. The hills along the western bank 
of the Nile arc honeycombed for hundreds of miles by the 
tombs of many centuries, and in the neiglibourhood of a 
great city like Thebes the number of tombs, as Behoni^s 
narrative sufficiently shows, must have been immense. It 
is from the treasures of art and literature and the articles 
of domestic use unearthed from the tombs of the land that 
most of OUT knowledge of the life and history of the people 
of Egy pt has been derived; and nowhere has this search been 
rewarded with richer results, or have the circumstances at¬ 
tending on exploration been more interesting or dramatic 
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than on the western bank of the Nile at Thebes, and above 
ail in tQe V'alley of the Kings, where for centuries the great* 
est kings of Egypt were buried. 

In the wild, sun-scorehed valley, the Biban-el-Molnk, as 
it is called, there was room only for the wonderful rock- 
hewn tombs to w'hich we shall presently be introduced. 
Consequently, place had to he found elsewhere for the 
funerary chapels which were necessary for the funeral rites 
and the worship of "the good God,” when his earthly reign 
had closed, and he had joined the company of the gods in 
the EgjqJtian Elysian Fields, the ‘'Sekhet-Aaru.” Thus 
there grew up, along the narrow plain between the river and 
the W'estem cliffs, a series cif Temples, the lineal descend¬ 
ants of the tomb-chapels and Pyramid-Temples of earlier 
days, but on a scale far greater and more gorgeous. Of 
these, there still remain, more or less perfectly preserved, 
such notable buildings as the Temple of ,Sety I at Qumeb, 
the temples of Mcntuhotep and Hatshepsut at Dcr-el-Bahri, 
the Raniesseum, the beautiful little Ptolemaic temple of 
Der-el-Medinet, and the great temple of Ramses III at Med- 
inet-Habu. But these are only a remnant of the crow'd of 
splendid buildings which almost elbowed one another over 
all the space, two miles long by almost one and a half broad, 
between the Nile and the hills opposite Thebes. Two 
temples of Thothmes III, the temple of Amenhotep II, of 
Amenhoiep III, of Merenptah, of Thothmcs IV, of Siptah, 
of Tausert, to say nothing of others, have vanished almost 
entirely, leaving only pitiful fragments of foundation, pain¬ 
fully traced out by the modem explorer, to show where 
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ihey once stood, or a few broken blocks and fragments of 
Statues from which sonrethicg of their glory and beautj’ may 
be inferred. In spite of the ruin, largely wrought, not so 
much by enemies or ignorant relic-hunters, as by the irrev¬ 
erent hands of snccessivc Pharaohs, who had no taste for 
ancient history', and found the temples of their ancestors 
most convenient quarries, whence they could draw blocks of 
stone ready-hewn, and statues which needed only the al¬ 
tering of a c:irtouche to make them proclaim the glory of the 
reigning Pharaoh as they had proclaimed that of his deified 
ancestor, the work of the last half-century has done won¬ 
ders in the way of enabling us to reconstruct in Imagination, 
from the actual remains, and frMn the graven descriptions 
of the monarchs -who built them, the vanished splendours 
of Western Thebes. 

Probably our greatest loss has been that of the Funerary 
Temple of Amenhotep the most glittering, though 
perhaps by' no means the greatest, of the kings of the Theban 
Empire. The two gigantic relics of it which remain are prob¬ 
ably the most salient objects on the western plain. After 
the Pyramids, and the mighty mass of ruin at Katnak, there 
is nothing which so impresses the mind in Egypt as the 
two Menmon Colossi, sitting in gaunt and scarred majesty 
and loneliness, with hands on knees, staring eternally across 
the river to the sunrise. Battered and mutilated as they are, 
their mere mass is yet sufficient to suggest something of 
the huge building of w'hich they were but the guardians of 
the gate. They stand, or rather sit, 65 feet in height even 
now; when the vanished cro\vn W'as upon their heads, they 
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must have been almost 70 feet high. They are hewn each 
out of a single block of quartzose sandstone conglomerate, 
weighing 700 tons, and the labotir -of bringing them "Jo 
miles down the river from the quarries beyond Edfu, where 
this stone is found, and setting them up in their place, 
must have been immense. Perhaps they are even more 
impressive in their present loneliness than they were in the 
days when they were only part of the decoration of an over* 
whelming whole. But you have to try to imagine them 
as they were J300 j^ars ago. A long avenue of couchant 
jackals, each bearing between its forepaws a portrait statue 
of the king, leads up from the quay on the river-bank, and 
is terminated by a pair of towering red granite obelisks, 
which stand in front of the colossi. Behind the two great 
figures rises the vast mass of the pylon, with its two frown¬ 
ing towers, and its stately gateway closed by great cedar 
doors, overlaid with bronze, inlaid with gold-silver alloy, 
while in front of each tow'er a group of tall flagstaves daunts 
its gaily coloured banners. Entering between the towers, 
YOU find yourself in a spacious open court, surrounded by a 
graceful colonnade, and adorned with numerous royal 
statues. In the centre of the court rises a stele of sand¬ 
stone, thirty feet high, and encrusted with gold and precious 
stones, which marks the “Station of the King, where he 
stands when engaged in his priestly function; against the 
wall in one of the lo^ias stands a fine black granite slab, 
engraved with the record of all the magnificence of the 
temple, while it Is balanced by aoother in white limestone, 
which tells the tale of the king’s prowess as a warrior, and 
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of his triuntphs in the held. The floors of the various courts 
and chambers are overlaid with gold and silver, and die 
whole building, despite its massive solidity, is like a dream 
of splendour from the Arabian Nights, "Behold T' says the 
king, in the inscription on the hlack granite stele, "the 
heart of His Majesty w'as satisfied with making a very 
great monument; never has happened the like since the 
beginning ... an august temple bn the west of Thebes, 
an eternal, everlasting fortress of white sandstone, wrought 
with gold throughout: its floor is adorned with silver, all 
its portals with electrum [gold-silver alloy]. It is numerous 
with Royal statues of Klepliantine granite, of costly grit- 
stone, of every splendid costly stone, established as ever¬ 
lasting works." “It is made very wide and large, and 
established forever,” says Amenhotep, with, one can im¬ 
agine, a sigh of satisfaction, as he looks upon the "holy 
and beautiful house” w'hich he has built to the glory of 
Amen and himself. But human “forevers” are a doubtful 
quantity; and King Amenhotep's lasted not much more than 
a century and a half. 

By that time Merenptah of the XIXth Dynasty wa-s 
thinking of his own needs, and realising that with a 
dw'indling empire, and an ebbing treasury, it was not so 
easy as it once had been to send to Aswan and Edfu for 
co.stly stones of granite and gritstone; so he took who had 
the power, and the indignant shade of the greater monarch 
had to endure the spoliation which he could not prevent. 
“The temple of Merenptah,” says Petrie, who excavated it 
along with five other temples, in i8g6, . , was entirely 
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formed from the plundering of Amenhotcp's temple. The 
avenue of jackals with statues of the king between the 
paws, tile inscribed bases on which they stood, the colossi, 
the sphinxes, the stclei?, the sculpnired blocks, and even the 
bricks, were all plimdered and destroyed for the sake of 
materials.” Beside this wholesale robbery, the feats of the 
early nineteenth century spoilers, recorded a little ago, seem 
negligible, almost laudable, Merenptah, of course, had 
learned thievery in a good school, for his father, Ramses II, 
was the record thief of other men’s monuments in all 
Egj'pt’s long history. Wherever, throughout the land, an 
extra fine block of stone, statue or obelisk, column or lintel, 
is to be seen with the cartouche of Kamses 11 upon it, the 
chances are perhaps about ted to one that the stone belonged 
originally to another and better man. "What became of 
the lower part,” says Petrie, speaking of the Constantinople 
obelisk of Tliothmes III, "we may guess when we see (he 
multitude of obelisks erected by Ramessu II." Even royal 
thieves get found out at last. 

Fortunately the black granite stele which has been men¬ 
tioned was recovered by Petrie, along with the white lime¬ 
stone one, from the ruins of Merenptah’s temple, and is now 
in the Museum at Cairo. On the back of it, the robber had 
engraved that Triumph Inscription in which occurs the 
first known mention of Israel on any Egyptian monument— 
a mention which instead of proving a light to a dark place 
of history, has only made the darkness more visible. 

Behind the mined temple of Amenbotep, and to the north- 
cast of the temples of Mereoptah and Thothmes I\', stands 
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the Rame&scuin, the huge funerary temple of Ramses II, 
which he built from the first to the eighth year of his reign, 
and which has been thoro4ghly explored and published in 
recent years by Mr. d. E, Quibell, WTiy a young king 
should make his first great work the building of his funerary 
temple is not apparent at first sight; the reason, however, is 
simple, and quite in accordance with his character His 
father, Sety I, front the record an honourable man and a 
good king, had built at Qumeh for his father, Ramses I, 
the temple which now bears the names of both Ramses I 
and Sety. He had then begun to build his own temple— 
the present Ramesseum: hut it was only partly completed 
when he died, and his loving son, so early beginning to 
display his rooted objection to all personal property except 
his own, immediately stole the unfinished temple and packed 
his father’s memory^ and his priests off to the smaller temple 
at Qumeh, to share it with his grandfather! Such was 
filial piety in the year 1300 B. C.! V\Tien some of our 
modem purists make a great to-do over the certainly 
lamentable necessity which has sacrificed the beautiful (but 
ctxnparatively modem) ruins of Phils to the needs of a 
few millions of living men and women, it is in place to 
remind them that the greatest destroyers of the most inter¬ 
esting relics of Egy pt’s history' and art have not been the 
engineers who have given new life to the land, but the most 
notorious and grandiose of the Pharaoh's, over w'hose 
(mostly stolen) works they are quite willing to go into 
raptures. 

The Ramesseum, however, stolen or not, is a splendid and 
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Impressive building — on a scale worthy of Its builder's (or 
appropriator’s) opinion of himself. Its mined pylon meas¬ 
ures 220 feet across the face, and from the gate to the wall 
of the chambers behind the sanctuar}' the great structure 
measures over 520 feet, llius it is about 7 feet longer 
than York Minster, and almost exactly the same length as 
Ely Cathedra]; in breadth, of course, it more than doubles 
either of them. It originally consisted of three great halb 
preceding tlic sanctuary ; but of the first practically nothing 
is left, and of the second only a few pillars of Oslride form. 
TTie third, or Hypostylc hall, is fairly preserved, and 
though not comparable to that of either Kamak or Luxor 
in point of size, is )'et a noble chamber, with a nave of six 
pairs of open-flower colunms, each 36 feet in height, and 
aisles with bud-columns of 2 § feet. In the first hall stood 
the huge red granite sitting statue of the king, whose great 
fragments now strew the grt^d beside the Osiride pillars 
of the second court. 

With the possible exception of Its standing brother colos¬ 
sus at Tan is, of which i*etrle discovered the fragments in 
i8g4, this is the largest block of stone which was ever 
handled by Egjptian stone workers, or indeed by any stone- 
workers in the world. A few figures may help to give some 
idea of its monstrous greatness. The breadth of the 
shoulders was 12 ^$ feet, the length of the car, 3^ feet, 
that of the index-ftnget, 3jl4 while the breadth of tlie 
foot across the toes was 4^ feet. The weight of the vast 
mass was probably close ujkjo iot)o tons—a sufficiently 
mighty monument, one would think, to the vainglory of one 
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man, not by any means in the first rank of Pharaohs except 
in his overweening consciousness of his own deserts. It is 
perhaps only poetic justice that the great usurper of other 
men’s monuments should have had his own two greatest 
statues overthrown and smashed by later Pharaohs with a 
patient industry' which has left them mere battered frag¬ 
ments; but we have thereby been robbed of the chance of 
seeing the vastest work of art, if the!se monstrous statues 
can be called works of art, ever wrought by the hands of 
man, iTic Ramesseum Is adorned with reliefs of the battles 
of Ramses, including, of course, the Battle of Kadesh, 
which afforded an opportunity of glorifying the valour 
of the king, though indeed he should rather have been 
ashamed of the bad gcnetalship which made the valour 
necessary. The reliefs of Ramses, however, here, and in 
most other places, are comparatively poor and coarse 
work, and not to be mentioned along with those of his 
father, Sety. 

North of the Ramesseum, in a great"tay of the cliffs 
behind which lies the Biban-el-Moluk, is Der-cI-Bahri, 
"The Convent of the North," so called because the Copts 
usurped part of the site for one of their noonastic buildings, 
and along with it no small part of the materials of the two 
great temples which they found there. Of these, the larger 
and later, that of Queen Hatshepsut, was first made known 
to the scholars of Europe by MM JoUois and Devilliers, 
two members of the French Expedition. Along with 
Aeir description they- gave a plan, fairly accurate in what 
it shows, though a great deal of the building was then 
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hidden in the snnd. They were followed by vajious ex* 
plorers, chief of them Marietta, who succeeding in laying 
bare enough of the building to show how remarkable, and, 
as was then thought, unique a specimen of Egyptian archi¬ 
tectural work it was. Finally the complete excavatim of 
the temple was undertaken by the Egypt Explaratioti Fund, 
whose operations were directed in 1894 and subsequent 
years by M. Edouard Navi lie. The seven volumes of the 
Fund's Report on Der*el-Bahri with their superb plates, 
form one of the finest records of such work ever published, 
just as the temple with which they deal is itself the finest 
memoir ever published of a voyage of exploration. 

Hatshepsut has-left on the walls of her temple an account 
of the inception of the expedition to Punt or Somaliland 
which preceded, and was the necessary condition of the 
founding of the temple. As in the case of the erection of her 
Kamak obelisks; she ascribes the beginning of the work to 
a direct divine inspiration. Amen himself, she says, com¬ 
manded her, “to establish for him a Punt in his house, to 
plant the trees of God's Land beside his temple, in his 
garden,” and to this end, "a command was heard from the 
great throne, an oracle of the god himself, that the ways 
to Punt should be searched out, that the highways to the 
Myrrh-terraces should be penetrated.” In obedience to 
this divine behest, the queen got ready five ships of her fleet, 
and the little squadron found its way down the Red Sea, 
reaching it apparently by 3 canal from the Nile, as there Is 
no record of transshipment of cargo, and finally arrived at 
the land which the Egyptians called God’s Land, or the 
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Divine Land, which was always to them a land of Romance, 
and from which they seem to have had some idea that their 
own ruling race had originally come. It may have been 
the country which we now know as Somaliland. 

Arrived at their destination, they amicably accomplished 
all that was desired in the way of trade w-ith the natives, 
buy Log great heaps of the green gum which the Egyptians 
priaed for the making of incense, numbers of the gum* 
bearing trees themselves, ebony, ivory, gold-dust, apes, 
dogs, pantiler*skins, and even some of the natives and their 
children. “Never," says the inscription, “was brought the 
like of this for any king who ha.s been since the beginning,” 
The return voyage was safely accomplished, and the voy¬ 
agers had a gala reception at Thebes, with a guard of honour 
of soldiers to meet them, while the treasures which they had 
brought were measured and carefully stored in the treasure- 
house of Amen. Meanwhile the temple had been preparing, 
. and when at last all was completed, the incense-gum duly 
offered to Amen, and the mcense-trees planted on the ter¬ 
races of hb new and beautiful house, the queen proudly 
records her satisfaction at the completion of the great work, 
—"I have made for him a Punt in his garden, just as he 
commanded me, for Thebes. It is large enough for him to 
walk abroad in.” 

The great temple on whose walls the whole story' of the 
expedition is portrayed in a scries of the finest reliefs which 
EgyiJtian art ever produced, is itself a sufficiently remark¬ 
able building. It Was planned by Hatshepsut’s famous 
architect and vi'/ier, Senraut, and while deriving, as we 
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shall see, its first inspiration from the older and smaller 
Xlth Dynasty temple which stood close beside it, it was far 
superior to the older building both in size and beauty. Only 
in one point did the XMIIth Djiiasty workers fall below 
their predecessors—in tlie fjuality of their masonry. That 
of Hatshepsut's temple is of fairly good quality; but it is 
not to be compared to the fine work of the masons who 
worked for Mentuhotep Ntb-hapet-Ra. With this one 
qualification, it mpy safely be said that it is scarcely possible 
to tma^ne a more satisfactory solution of the problem with 
which Senmut was confronted — of placing in a great bay 
of the desert, backed by towering red cliffs, a building 
which should neither be dwarfed by its surroundings nor 
seem to compete vainly with them. The old architect s 
design is in the most [lerfect hannony with its environment. 
“In a series of three terraces," says Breasted, “the temple 
rose from the plain to the level of an elevated court, flanked 
by the massive yellow cliffs, into which the holy of holies 
was cut. In front of the terraces were nmged fine colon¬ 
nades, which, W'hen seen frem a distance, to this day exhibit 
such an exquisite sense of proportion and of proper grouping 
as to quite disprove the comnion assertion that the Greeks 
were the first to understand the art of adjusting external 
colonnades, and that the Egyptians understood only the 
employment of the column in interiors.'' This high praise 
is thoroughly well dcser\'cd. Der-el-Bahri remains a model 
to all architects of the jierfect understanding of the true 
relation between a noble building and a noble site. Mr. 
Robert Hiehens may he somewhat over-fanciful and precious 
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in his description of Hatshepstit's beautiful creation—“The 
temple at Deir-el-Bahari,” he says, “came upon me like a 
delicate woman, perfumed and arranged, clothed in a crea- 
titm of white and blue and orange, standing — ever so know¬ 
ingly—against a background of orange and pink, of red and 
of brown-red, a smiling coquette of the mountain-” It does 
sound a little like an extract from somebody’s Fashion 
Magazine; but it has caught the essential note of the grace 
with which die temple is fitted into its environment- 
beauty under the shadowing protection of majesty. 

\\Tien M. Naville had finished his long work at Hatshep- 
sut’s temple, and given us back as much of its beauty and 
historic interest as the hatred of Thothmes III, the fanati¬ 
cism of Akheuaten, and the stupid materialism of the Copts 
had left comparatively intact, he, along with Mr. H. R. 
Hall, of the British Museum, began operations on the site 
Immediately south of the XVlIIth Dj-nasty building, where 
there was some evidence of the existence of an Xlth Dynasty 
necroj)olis, and where Mariette, as long ago as 1879, had 
suggested that a temple of one of the Mentuhoteps of that 
Dynasty might be found. The great explorer’s anticipation 
was almost immediately justified. Soon there came to light 
an inclined ramp, like that of Hatshepsut’s temple, run¬ 
ning parallel to the houndarj-wall of the later building, 
and leading up to a square platfonn, Tliis platform had 
been surrounded by a double colonnade, the pillars of the 
upper part of which were octagonal on plan—“proto-Doric” 
in fact, like those of the north colonnade of Hatshepsut’s 
temple. This colonnade had enclosed a square mass in the 
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centre ef the platforni, which proved to have been the base 
of a small pyramid, which rose above the hall; and behind 
the pyramid an open court, surroimded by octagonal pillars, 
led to a second colotmaded hall, driven back into the solid 
cliff, beneath which a rock-hewn passageway descended to a 
subterranean sanctuaiy. 

The temple proved, as Mariettc had suggested, to belong 
to Mentuhote|i-Neb-liapet-Ra, of the Xlth Dynasty, and is 
therefore one of the very’ earliest fairly complete specimens 
of Egyptian temple-arcltitectufe, and of inestimable im* 
portance. Within the hall which surrounds the pyramid 
were found six shrines of princesses, probably members of 
the king's harem, while in the southern court of the temple 
were found six statues in grey' granite of one of the most 
famous of Egyptian Pharaohs, Senusert III, the true Sesos* 
tris of later tradition. They were a revelation of the power 
of Egyptian sculpture at this period, and the strong, harsh, 
truculent features are thoroughly in keeping with what we 
know from other sources of the character of this great con* 
queror. One of the great artistic finds of the exploration^ 
indeed one of the great finds in the whole story of the re¬ 
discovery of Egy'ptian art, was that of a very beautiful 
XVllTth Djuasty shrine of Hathor which had been intruded 
into the north comer of the temple. Within the shrine 
stood a statue of the goddess herself in the shape of a cow 
sculptured in sandstone. W' ith the possible exceptions of 
the granite lions of Amenhotep Ill and *1 utankhamen, now 
in the British Museum, this is by far the finest piece of 
Eigyptian animal sculpture which has survived. Neither 
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Greece nor Rome," says Masjiero, “has left us anything that 
can be compared with it; we must go to the great sculptors 
of animals of our own day to find an equally realistic piece 
of work." 

One result of the new excavations at Der-el-Bahri was, 
of course, to destroy the claim to originality which had 
been advanced on behalf of the architect of Hatshepsut’s 
temple. Manifestly Senmut found his ^piration in the 
earl icr work which was before his eyes when he began his 
task; but he was a sufficiently great man to make his borrow¬ 
ings his own by the brilliant use to which he put them, and 
the result is ample justification for his plagiarism, if one can 
use BO harsh a name for what Is really only a very skilful 
adaptation of a simple motive. The two temples, ancient 
and modem, with about six centuries between them, must 
have made a w’onderful pair, when both were standing 
complete in all their splendour, with their solemn environ¬ 
ment of cliff and desert; and even now, after so many 
centuries of ruin and desolation, they form one of the most 
remarkable pictures that Egypt has to show. 

From Der-el-Bahri we turn to the last of the temples of 
Thebes which we can notice before we visit the Biban-cl- 
Moluk, and tell of some of the w'onders which have been 
revealed there, and the romance of their discovery. The 
huge memorial temple of Ramses Til, at Medinct-Habu, 
has many claims on our attention. It is, to begin wdth, the 
almost intact work (in the sense of not having been usurped 
and altered by another monarch) of one of the greatest of 
Egy^ptian Pharaohs—the last of Egy'pt’s great soldier-kings. 
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and a man who deserved far better of his country than the 
other Ramses who generally goes by the name of "‘The 
Great." Morcovert Medinet-Haba is by far the most per¬ 
fectly preserved of any of the Egy-ptian temples dating from 
before the Ptolemaic period; and in addition, its battle- 
reliefs, with their careful studies of the racial types against 
which Ramses was warring, and in particular its picture of 
his naval victory over the fleet of the Sea-Peoples (the first 
picture extant of a sea-fight), are invaluable to the student 
of ancient history. Even artistically, some of the reliefs, 
such as that of Ramses hunting the wild bull, are far from 
despicable. But having said so much, one has said all that 
can be said in favour of Medinet-Habu. It is a thousand 
pities, as Professor Breasted has pointed out^ that the com- 
plctest temple of genuinely ancient Egyptian work should 
be, as Medinet-Habu is, a temple of the decadence, when 
art had lost even the slightly mannered and morbid grace 
which marked it even as late as the XTXth Dynasty, and 
had sunk into the gross and heavy tastelessness which char¬ 
acterised the XXth Dynasty work in general. “iTie Med- 
incl-Habu temple," says Breasted, "is therefore unique, 
and we must intensely regret that it was a Twentieth rather 
than an Eighteenth Dynasty temple which survived." In 
spite of this fact, sufficiently obvious to any serious student 
of Egyptian archttectute, one finds Medinet-Habu selected 
by one of the most brilliant critics of architecture as the 
typical Egyptian temple, and therefore a fitting platform 
from 'which to pour the vials of his scorn upon Egypti^m 
architecture generally'. The author of "The Works of Mao 
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is perfectly right in talking of the columns of ^fedinet- 
Hjibu as *'gigantic sausages,” but just as perfectly WTong 
in taking them as in the least degree typical of true Egj'ptlan 
architecture. One might as well judge Greek sculpture, 
not by the Parthenon Frieze or the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
but by the grossness of the Famesc Hercules, or the ignoble 
brutality of the Boxer in the Terme Museum, The real 
value of Medinet-Habu is not artistic, but historic and 
ethnological, and consists in the record of the wars of 
Ramses 111 against the Libyans, and the Confederation of 
the Sea-Peoples, whose invasion of the Egyptian Empire 
followed upon the break-up of the Minoan power after the 
sack of Knossos. 

And now we must leave the temples of Thebes, and turn 
to its tombs, which are scarcely less remarkable in their own 
way, and the story of whose exploration makes the nearest 
approach to the Romance of Excavation, as the general 
public conceives it, that the record of Egyptian discovery 
has to show. Indeed, there have been few more thrilling 
moments in any explorer’s life than when, on the fifth July, 
1881, Emile Brugseh was lowered into the cache at Der-cl- 
Bahri, and found himself in the presence of Thothmes III, 
Sety I, Ramses II, and a score of other less distinguished 
Egyptian royalties, or when the American explorer, Theo¬ 
dore M. Davi«, with ,A. E. P. Weigall and a few others, 
found, in January, 1907, in the tomb of Queen Tij', in the 
Valley of the Kings, a mummy wrapped in thin sheets of 
gold, which they at first took for that of the great queen, 
but which bore the name, written in costly stones, of 
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enaten, the beautiful child of the living Aten^ whose name 
shall live for ever and ever," and which has indeed proved 
to be chat of the “heretic king” himself—first of all re¬ 
ligious reformers. 

The Valley of the Kings is entered by a winding gorge 
called El-Wadiyen, which runs from Drah Abu’l Negga, 
to the northeast of Sety’s temple at Qumeh, and winds 
round westwards into a rugged and barren hollow behind 
the cliffs which rise above the temples of Der-el-Bahri, In 
the time of Strabo, there were 40 tombs known to the priests 
and recorded by him as being worthy of a visit: but by the 
date of Napoleon's Expedition the number known was only 
11, and when Belzoni started his search in October, 1817, 
he tells ns, “1 could distinguish only ten or eles'cn that 
could be honoured with the name of tombs of kin^, nor do 
I suppose when Strabo was told by the Egyptian priests that 
there were forty-seven tombs of the kings of Egypt, they 
meant to say, these tombs were all in the place now named 
Beban-el-Moluk." The information of the priests has, 
however, proved to be more accurate than Belzoni imagined, 
for at present more than 50 tombs are knoivn, and no doubt 
further discoveries will yet raise the number. 

Belzoni, to whom we owe the discovery of what is still 
the finest of the royal tombs in the valley, began his work 
on October 6, 1817. On the ninth he discovered his first 
tomb, which though unfinished, contained some fine paint¬ 
ings. On the eleventh, he discovered a second, and on the 
sixteenth he hit upon the spot which he calls justly, “the 
fortunate spot, which has paid me for all the trouble I took 
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in my researchts,” A short extract may be given from the 
passage in which he lovingly pats himself on the back over 
his discovery—a discovery' on which he had every right to 
plume himself. The whole passage Is thorot^ly character¬ 
istic, in its naive pride and pomposity, of the pioneer. 'T 
may call this a fortunate day,” he says, “one of the best 
perhaps of my life; I do not mean to saj', that fortune has 
made me rich, for I do not consider all rich men fortunate; 
but she has given me that satisfaction, that extreme pleas¬ 
ure, which wealth cannot purchase; the pleasure of discover¬ 
ing what has been long sought in vain, and of presenting the 
world with a new and perfect monument of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquity, which can be recorded as superior to any other in 
point of grandeur, style, and preservation, appearing as if 
just finished on the daj’ we entered it; and w'hat I found in 
it will show its great superiority to all others.” After all, 
Belzoni was not so far out in his self-gratuladon; for though 
many tombs have been since found far richer in many 
respects than the tomb of Sety 1 , it still remains unrivalled 
in the V^illey of the Kings for the beauty and splendour 
of its decoration. 

Two days’ work brought the diggers to the actual entrance 
to the great tomb, and then the next day, the 19th October, 
was .spent hy the lucky explorer in wandering through what 
seemed to him a sort of subterranean fairyland, passing 
through chamber after chamber, fancifully named by him 
“the Drawing-Room,'* “the Room of Beauties,” “the Hall 
of Mysteries,” and so forth, until at last In "the Apis’ 
Room, he found the sarcophagus of the famous king, and 
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went into ecstasies. “But the description of what wc found 
in the centre of the saloon, and which I have reserved till 
this place, merits the most particular attention, not having 
its equal in the world, and being such as had no idea 
could exist. It is a sarcophagus of the finest oriental ala¬ 
baster, nine feet five inches long, and three feet seven inches 
w ide. Its thickness is only two inches; and it is transparent, 
when a light is placed in the inside of it, It is minutely 
sculptured within and without with several hundred figures, 
which do not exceed two inches in height, and represent, 
as I suppose, the whole of the funeral procession and cere¬ 
monies relating to the deceased, united with several 
emblems, etc. I cannot give an adequate idea of this 
beautiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only 
say, that nothing has been brought into Europe from Egj'pt 
that can be compared with it," The explorer’s pride was 
thoroughly justified, as any one who has seen the great sar* 
cophagus, now in the Soane Museum, London, or read 
Bonomi’s elaborate description and facsimile of it, “The 
Sarcophagus of Oimenepthah," will realise. The great 
tomb is 318 feet in length, and contains 14 corridors and 
chambers, hewn out of the rock, of which the sarcophagus 
chamber, for instance, measures 4 ‘^yS feet by 17H* 
its walls are adorned witli illustrations and extracts from 
the funerarj’ literature which was popular in the XlXth 
Dynasty, “The Praising of Ra," “The Book of Him Who 
Is in the Underworld," and “The Book of the Gates." 

It was perhaps fortunate, when one remembers what 
Bclzoni has himself told us of his manner of handling 
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mummies, that the mummy of Sety was not in the mag¬ 
nificent sarcophagus which had been made for it. Otherwise 
we should never, in. all probability, have had the chance of 
seeing how kingly and dignified a Pharaoh of early Bible 
times could look. By the time that the explorer found bis 
way Into Sety'.s pictured resting-place, the mummy of the 
great king had been lying for nearly 3®®° years in an obscure 
pit at Der*el-Bahri, and another half-century and more was 
to pass before it was brought to the light of day. And our 
next chapter of the romance of exploration takes us out of 
the Valley of the Kings to tiie hiding-place in which the 
priests of the XX 1 st Dynasty concealed from the tomb- 
robbers of noo B. C. the bodies of the most famous kings of 
Egypt which tliey could no longer protect in their original 
rock-hewn sepulchres. Sir Gaston Maspero has told the 
whole story' of a veritable resurrection of Pharaohs, and it 
forms one of the most curious, and not the least interesting 
chapters of the tale of Egyptian exploration. 

It was in the year 1876 that the first indication of a 
great discovery began to appear in the shape of a ritual 
papyrus of the Priest-King Pinezem of the XXIst Dynasty, 
which was bought by General Campbell. Then followed 
the purchase by the Louvre of the latter part of a Rook of 
the Dead which had belonged to the mother of the Pharaoh 
Her-hor, and the presentation to the museum at Boulak of 
two papyri of the same period. Mariette realised that some 
fellah had discovered a store of antiquities of great value, 
and at once took steps to find out the fortunate robber. 
Suspicion fell upon a certain Mohammed Abd-er-Rassoul 
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of Sheikh Ab<i-el-Qumeh, :mci hnallj' M. Maspero arrested 
with his own hand another member’ of the family, Abd-cr- 
Rassoul Ahmed, and handed him oi'cr to the Mudir of 
Keneh for inquiry to be made into his misdeeds. “The 
Mudir, Daoud Pacha,” says Maspero (Juictly, “conducted 
the investigation with his customaiy severity” — words 
which are no doubt significant of a good deal; but the only 
result for a time was to produce a crop of testimonies to the 
entire respectability and virtue of Abd*er"Rassoul Ahmed 
which would have conr'inecd any one who did not know his 
Egyptians thoroughly. The suspect bad to be released; 
but his two months of imprisonment, and what Maspero 
delicately calls “the vigour wdth which the investigation had 
been conducted by Daoud Pacha," had made him see, if not 
the error, at least the danger of his ways, and after a month 
of discussions and quarrels among the five Abd-er-Rassoul 
brothers, Mohammed, the eldest of thenr, came to the 
Mudir, and made a full confession, offering to guide an 
official of the Cairo Museum to the scene of his find. 

On the 5th July, t88i, Emile Brugseh, representing the 
Museum, and accompanied by two other officials of the same 
se^^ice, was led by the repentant or terrified thief to a spot 
a little west of the temples of Der-cl-Bahri, where a spur 
juts out from the cliffs. Here the Princess Astemkheb of the 
XXJst Dynasty had begun the preparation of a tomb for 
herself, and had caused a shaft to be dug, about 40 
in depth, from the foot of which a gallery ran at right 
angles to the well for zoo feet, ending in a roughly hewn 
and undecorated chamber. Down this shaft Brugsch was 
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lowered, and what he foimd at the end of his perilous 
descent may best be told by Maspero. "'The first object 
which met the eyes of Emik Bragsch when he landed at the 
foot of the well was a white coffin bearing the name of 
Nebseni. It lay across the gallery about two feet from the 
entrance; a little further on lay a second coffin, w'hose form 
recalled the style of the XMIth Dynasty, then the queen 
Hent-taui, then Sety L Boica for funerary statuettes 
strewed the ground on every side, Canopic vases, ;uid liba¬ 
tion vases in bronze; and in the angle which the gallery 
makes as it turns towards the north, the funeral canopy 
of the queen Astemkheb, crumpled and tattered like a 
worthless object which a priest in a hurry to depart had 
thrown carelessly into a copier. All along the groat gallery', 
the same kind of impediment; it was necessary to grope 
one’s way forward, without knowing where one's hands or 
feet were being placed. The coffins and the mummies, 
gltm{)sed hastily by the light of a candle, revealed historic 
names on every side. Amenhotep I, Thothmes II, in the 
niche near the stair, ,\alimes T, and his son Siamen, Seqe* 
nenra, the queen Aah-hotep II, Aahmes Ncfertari, and 
others. In the end chamber, the disorder was at its height, 
but even at the first glance the predominance of the style 
of the XXth Dynasty could be recpf^iised; the fellahs had 
unearthed a catacomb crammed with Pharaohs.” 

Egyyit in her long history must have witnessed many 
strange scenes; but surely few stranger than that presented 
when on the 1 Ith July the steamboat of the Museum arrived 
at Thebes, and Thothmes IH, Sety I, Itamses II, Ramses 
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Ill, nnd a score of less notable royalti^ made their first, and 
what we may hope will be their last voyage by steamer 
down the river to Cairoi, accom[ianied all the way by the 
wailing of tire fellah women on the banks, and the rifle-shots 
of the men. It was not till the month of May, 1886, that 
the unwrapping and measuring of the royal mummies took 
place, some of the most famous being unwrapped in the 
presence of a distinguished gathering of celebrities. Sir 
Gaston Maspero has published tlie results of the investiga¬ 
tion in "Les Momies Royali^s de Deir*cl-Bahari,” and some 
of the notable figures, Sety I, and Ramses 11 , are now 
almost as familiar by their photographs as any of our living 
royalties^ but while the gain to our historical knowledge 
through the discovery has been very great, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether, so far as the mummies are concerned, they 
might not have been safer in their dark pit below the cliffs 
than in the great Cairo Museum. “ llie last century,” say 3 
Professor Flinders Petrie, “has seen Napoleon’s raids on 
artistic wealth, thefts from at least three national museums, 
the attempted burning of one great museum, the destruction 
of the gold in two provincial museums, and the entire wreck 
of cvery’thing in another imjxirtaat museum. . . . Such 
are the chances that valuables suffer when known. The 
printed description distributed in all the libraries of the 
wvrld will last far longer than most of tlie objects them¬ 
selves.” Already the royal mummies show signs of deterio 
ration in their new abode, and as Maspero remarks, "One 
foresees the day when they will disappear,” Brugsch s 
haul of royalties was supplemented in iBqS by Lorets 
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di:>covcr}', in the Valley of the Kings, of the almost complete 
tomb of Amcnhotep II, the son of Thothmes IlL Tomb- 
robbeis bad indeed entered the chambers, and had done 
some damage to the funerary' furniture, and to some of the 
mummies; hut the body of Ametihoiep still lay in its sar¬ 
cophagus, and beside it lay the famous bow of which he 
boasted that none could bend it hut himself, and which bore 
the inscription-^'‘Smiter of the Cave-Dwellers, overthrower 
of Kush, hackmg up their cities ... the great wall of 
Egy'pt, protector of his soldiers.” In the same tomb lay die 
mummies of another batch of Egyptian royalties—Hamses 
I\', Siphrah, Sety^ 11 , Amenhotep III, Tliothmes IV, Set- 
nekht, Ramses \\ Ramses VI, and Merenptah. M. Loret 
was instructed to leave Amenhotep IT to rest in his own 
tomb; one had almost said to rest peacefully, but that is 
precisety the wrong wrJrd, He has been left to become a 
raree-show to gaping tourists. “The royal body,” says 
Mr. H- R. Hall, “now lies there for all to see. The tomb 
is lighted with electricity, as are all the principat tombs of 
the kings. At the head of the sarcophagus is a single lamp, 
and when the party of visitors Is collected in silence arouiid 
the place of death, all the lights are turned out and then 
the single light is switched on, showing the royal head 
illuminated against the surrounding blackness.” ‘The 
effect,” he adds, with singular simplicity, 'is indescribably 
weird and impressive.” Who was responsible in the begin¬ 
ning for this piece of indescribable vulgarity is not stated; 
perhaps as well for him, lest the dishonoured shade of the 
great soldier with his redoubtable bow should get upon 
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bis track. Even M. Maspero seems to have had liis doubts 
as to the taste of the outrage. “And yet,” he says, “I 
SOTietiiiies ask myself if these tombs, now so brilliantly 
illuminated, may not lose some small part of their attractive¬ 
ness." The question is needless, in this ease, at all events. 
To light empty tombs with electricity in order to show 
their reliefs and paintings without the smoke and soot of the 
candles whose use was rapidly destroying their beauty, is 
perfectly legitimate; but to make a show, with the most 
vulgar sensationalism, of a dead king, even though he died 
3300 years ago, is a piece of bad taste unworthy even of a 
decen t showman. 

It was in 1903 that the American explorer Theodore 
M. Davis began in the VaUey of the Kings the researches 
which have been crowned with perhaps the most remarkable 
series of successes w’hich has rewarded any modem excavator. 
In the nine years from J903 to 1912, he discovered the 
tombs of Queen Hatshepsut, of Thotlimes H', of Siphtah- 
\Ienephtah, and of Horemheb, besides the two greater 
finds which have been of supreme importance to our know!- 
edge, first of Egyptian arts and crafts, and next of the 
close of the life of the most interesting figure of Egyptian 
history'. 

It was on the 13th of Febrnary, iQoy, that .Mr. Davis 
discovered a roughly hewn and comparatively undistin* 
guished tomb, without a trace of the carved or painted 
decoration in which moat Egy'ptian tombs of any importance 
abound. This inconspicuous sepulchre, however, was to 
prove one of the richest storehouses of Egyptian art and 
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manufacture which has ever been opened. It proved to be 
the tomb of'Yuaa and his wife Tuau, the parents of the 
famous queen Tiy, the wife of the magnificent Atnenhotep 
III, and the mother of Akhenaten, and in all probability the 
prime moving force in the great religious revolution which 
her son set on foot, and which con\Tilsed the whole Egyptian 
Empire. 

Mr. Davis has published in sumptuous form the author¬ 
itative account of his finds, and the student of Egy ptian 
art and craftsmanship must always turn to his splendid 
plates for first-hand information; but for the dramatic 
aspect of the discovery we turn to Mr. A. E- P. B, ’W eigall, 
who was present at the opening of the tomb as represent¬ 
ative of the Sendee of Antiquities, and who has given us 
in his ''Treasure' of Ancient a picture of the scene, 

drawn with the hand of a bom romancer,—only in this 
case a romancer dealing with the truth which is sometimes, 
though not often, stranger than fiction* 

'‘Imagine entering a town house which has been closed 
for the summer,” he says: "imagine die stuffy room, the 
stiff, silent appearance of the furniture, the feeling that some 
ghostly occupants of the vacant chairs have just been dis¬ 
turbed, the desire to throw open the windows to let life into 
the room once more. That was perhaps the first sensation as 
we stood, really dumfounded, and stared around at the 
relics of the life of over three thousand years ago, all of 
which were as new almost as wdien they graced the palace 
of Prince Yuan* Three arm-chairs were perhaps the first 
objects to attract the attention; beautiful carved wooden 
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chairs, decorated with gold. Belonging to one of these 
was a pillow made of down and covered with linen. It 
was so perfectly preserved that one mi^t have sat upon it 
or tossed it from this chair to that without doing it injury. 
Here were fine alahaster vases, and in one of these we were 
startled to find a liquid, like honey or syrup, still unsolidified 
by time. Boxes of exquisite workmanship stood in various 
parts of the room, some resting on delicately wrought legs. 
Now the eye was directed to a wicker trunk filled with trays 
and partitions, and ventilated with little apertures, since the 
scents were doubtless strong. Tw’o most comfortable beds 
were to be observed, fitted with springy string mattresses 
and decorated with charming designs in gold. There in 
the far comer, placed upon the top of a number of large 
w'hite jars, stood the light chariot which Yuaa had owned 
in his lifetime. In all directions stoerd objects gleaming 
with gold undulled by a speck of dust, and one looked from 
one article to another with the feeling that the entire 
human conception of Time was wrong. These were the 
things of yesterday, of a year or so a^.” 

One is almost ashiuned to disturb (he picture by Mr* 
Davis’s candid confession that the thing they imagined to 
be honey proved to be not honey but natron; but in all else 
it remains perfectly true to the facts, and no description of 
the articles found can exaggerate their actual beauty. In 
such discoveries, the romance of exploration reaches its 
height, and as we stand ivith ^It. AVcigall and Professor 
Schiaparelli before the sealed door of another tomb, and 
listen to the echoes reverbeniting through the long silent 
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wc Cfln sympsThiEe with the writers feeling" 
“One felt that the mummy, itv the darkness beyond, might 
well think that his resurrection call had come. One almost 
^jjpected him to rise, like the dead kni^its of K.ildare in 
the Irish legend, and to ask, ‘Is it time^? for the three 
thousand years which his religion had told him was the 
duration of his life in the tomb was already long past.” 

In the totnb of Yuaa and Tuau were found the niummies 
of these two old world dignitaries,-—a matter of the greatest 
interest to the student of Egyptian history. For in the 
artanpt to account for the strange religious development 
which marked the reign of their grandson Akhetiatcn, all 
sorts of ilicorics had been woven around them, attributir^ 
to them a North SjTian or Mitannian origin. So far as the 
evidence of the tomb and the mummies goes^ all tliesc 
theories proved to be baseless, “If \ uaa was a foreigner, 
as has been thought,” sa>'S Mr. QuibcH, “it must be admit¬ 
ted that he had a very orthodox Egyptian funeral”; and the 
mumniies of both husband and wife exhibit no particular 
characteristics pointing to a foreign origin, though Mr. 
Wcigall suggests that Yuaa's hooked nose may be of the 
Syrian type—a remark which would apply just as forcibly 
to the beak of Sety 1. The explorers were deeply impressed 
with the dignity' of the two silent figures. Mr. Davis speaks 
with a feeling of reverence of the calm majesty of Tuau, 
and Yuaa seems to have made an equally deep impression 
<m Mr. Wei gall. “The stern features of the old man com¬ 
manded one's attention, and again and again our gaze was 
turned from this mass of wealth to this sleeping figure in 
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whose honour it had been placed here." "He was a per¬ 
sonage of commanding presence, whose powerful character 
showed itself in his face. One must picture hint now as a 
tall man, with a fine shock of white hair; a great hooked 
nose, like that of a Syrian; full strong lips; and a prominent 
determined jaw. He has the face of an ecclesiastic, and 
there is something about his mouth which reminds one of the 
late Pope, Leo XIII. One feels, in looking at his well* 
preserved features, that here perhaps may be found the 
originsitOT of the great religious movement which his 
daughter and grandson carried into execution.” Be that 
as it may, no more interesting discovery has been made 
since that of the cache of Der-el-Bahri, unless It be that 
which yfc have next to recount. 

It was in January', 1907, that Mr. Davis made the find 
which was the complement to his discovery of Ynaa and 
Tuau, and the crown of his wonderfully successful work. 
At that time he was digging on a site close to the tomb of 
Ramses X, of the XXth Dynasty', at the comer of the 
ravine which leads to that of Sety I. The site was com¬ 
pletely covered with gravel and loose stones, with nothing 
about to indicate that there was a tomb l>elow. Mr. Davis, 
however, persevered, and after several days of hard work 
there came to light the square mouth of a pit, then a stair¬ 
case closed by a'door at its lower end, then a passage, with 
a wall of stonework and beaten ^rth at its end. On this 
the seals affixed hy the priests 3000 years before were still 
unbroken. Dn January 6, the seals were broken by the 
exfilorer, and he, with Mr. Weigall and others, entered into 
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that greatest of rarities, an untouched tomb. Across the 
passage lay a heap of fallen stones, and on the top was the 
gilded panel of a large finieral shrine, which almost entirely 
blocked the entrance, considerable difficulty the 

explorers succeeded in v'riggliing past between the panel 
and the roof of the passage, and found themselves at last in 
a chamber, w'here, besides the rest of the gilded shrine, lay 
the remains of a splendid coffin inlaid with rate stones and 
coloured glass. "A wire connected with the generating 
station that supplied light to the royal syringes had been 
brought into the tomb, and, at the first ray that shone forth, 
reflections of sparkling gold responded in every direction. 
Mr. Davis might have thought himself transported to one 
of the marvellous treasure caves of the Arabian 
Gold shone on the ground, g^ld on the walls, gold in the 
furthest comer where the coffin leant up against the side, 
gold bright and jiolished as if it had just come frcshl/ from 
the goldsmith's hands, gold half-veiled by, and striving to 
free itself from the dust of time. It seemed as if all the 
gold of ancient Egypt glittered and gleamed in that narrow 
space." The news of the marvellous discovery quickly 
spread, passed by the two native workmen who had wit¬ 
nessed the opening of the chamber to their companions, and, 
of course, the rumour grew as it flew from mouth to mouth. 
“The ingots of gold multiplied, the urns overflow'ed with 
heavy coins, and the plaques and the vases, the arms and 
the massive statues had reached such alarming numbers by 
nightfall, that it was necessaiy' to give notice to the police 
to prevent danger of an assault." 
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All this treasure, pf course, was only rainbow-gold. The 
splendour which had gleamed before the astonished eyes of 
the explorers, proved, on a closer inspection, to consist 
chiefly of heavy gold-foil wrapped round a mummy which 
lay in a gilded coflin adorned with coloured stones and 
glass. In almost all other respects the tomb was singularly 
devoid of articles of interest, such as those which made the 
tomb of Yuaa so remarkable. In a recess close to the coffin 
stood four alabaster Canopic jars, exquisitely sculptured 
into the likeness of u very remarkable human head^ but 
beyond that there W'as little to reward the searchers, save 
the coffin with its silent tenant. Here, however, was a 
find more precious than all the gold with which the imagina¬ 
tion of the fellahs had crammed the tomb, and its impor¬ 
tance increased as the full facts came gradually to light. 

Within its golden sheath, the mummy was little more 
than a heap of disconnected bones, with a little dried flesh 
clinging to them- The dry skull was enclosed in a wrap¬ 
ping of gold-foil, cut in the shape of a vulture with out¬ 
spread wings, bearing in its talons the seal of eternity; but 
so careless had the attendants been when they adjusted its 
last head^lress to the head, that the head of the vulture was 
turned to the back of the skull, and its tail to the forehead. 
The inscription on the coffin, wTOUght in coloured stones, 
gave the titles of Akhenaten, “the beautiful child of the 
Sun.”; but on the funeral shrine was another inscription 
which stated that Akhenaten had made this shrine for his 
mother Queen Tiy. Tlie explorers therefore concluded 
chat the burial was that of Tiy, as the probabilities were that 
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Akhcnaten would not be buried at ITiebes* but in his own 
City of the Horizon at TeU-el-Amama- WTien the bones 
were sent to Professor Elliot Smith for eJcaiiiination» how¬ 
ever, they proved to be not those of a woman, hut of a 
young man; and there can be little doubt, that, as we heard 
in the story of TclWl-Amama, they are those of the most 
remarkable figure of ancient Egyptian history. How they 
may have come to be in the Valley of the Kings^ neat to 
the hated city of Amen, and not in the place which Akh- 
enaten had prepared for himself and to which he had vowed 
himself in life and in death, is suggested in the story of hjs 
great attempt and Its failure. 

Such arc some of the most notable diseO'Veries which 
have been made In the Valley of the Kings. But the tombs 
of the ancient royalties of TTiebes are b}' no means the only 
ones which make the remains of the City of the Dead at 
Thebes as important as the City of the Living. Some of 
the private tombs of the Theban grimdees are quite as im¬ 
posing and quite as finely decorated as those of the Pharaohs. 
One tomb. Indeed, that of I’edu-amen-apt, at El-Assasif, is 
far larger than any of the royal tombs, measuring 870 feet 
in length, as against the 318 of the tomb of Sety I, and 
some of the other private tombs ate of great interest be¬ 
cause of their elaborate decoration. The construction and 
decoration of these rock-tombs must have been one of the 
most thrivii^ businesses in Thebes, employing architects, 
masons, sculptors and painters; and the Egyptian’s craving 
to be surrounded in his eternal habitation by the scenes of 
life in which he had delighted on earth has been of the 
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utmost value to the student of Ancieat Egypt, presenting 
us with series uptm series of brilliant pictures of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Empire, 

Where sculpture was possible in these tombs, it was used 
because of its permanency, and the scenes are depicted in 
low relief and painted. But owing to the poor quality of 
the rock in which the tombs were hewn, and also, of course, 
to the expensive nature of the work, painting is often sub¬ 
stituted for sculpture. A layer of plaster was spread over 
the rough walls of tlie rock-chambers, and on this the set 
of pictures ordered for the tomb wa.s sketched out and 
executed, often with the greatest vivacity, the amount of 
work done, and the quality of it, varying in proportion to 
the length of purse of the family of the dead man, or 
perhaps to the regard which they had to his meinor)'. As 
a matter of custom, the artists of the tombs had two or 
three sets of themes which were in regular demand, and 
on these they played variations of greater or less Importance, 
seldom, hoii'cver, departing much from the standard motives. 
“The first series comprised scenes froin the private or public 
life of the dead man, as well as the representation of the 
crafts needed to keep up a great house; the second showed 
the funeral rites from the time the corpse became a mummy 
until the moment when the gods of the othet world, Anubis 
the jackal and Amentit the mistress of the west, took iws- 
session of the mummy wreathed in flowers,” Other pictures 
represented the ceremonies which enabled the statue of the 
dead man to receive the funeral offermgs, or to become the 
habitation of the soul; while a further series pictured the 
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destiny of the deceased in the Underworld, his travels 
through the realm of darkness, his voyaging In the Boat of 
Ra, his peaceful enjoyments in the Fields of the Blessed, or 
his encounters with the demons who sought to bar his pas» 
sage to these delectable regions^ No small part of our 
knowledge of how the Kg^-ptian lived, what he believed, 
what he hoped for hereafter, has come from these pictured 
tombs, or from the papjTi inscribed with the chapters of 
the so-called “Book of the Dead,*' and its vignettes, which, 
from die time of the Theban Empire and onwards, became 
the popular furniture of the dead man’s coffin, instead of 
the “Pyramid Texts,” which had been the provision for the 
needs of the soul in die Old Kingdom, or the “Coffin Texts,” 
which had scHi'cd the same purpose under the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Among dicse private tombs, one of the most striking is 
that of Nekht, a Theban gentleman of the early XVIIlth 
Dynash'. It contains two chambers, of which only the first 
is decorated, the painting being in wonderfully good pres¬ 
ervation. They represent, with remarkable vivacity, scenes 
from the daily life of Nekht and his wife, with all the oper¬ 
ations of the farm and the vineyard in the different seasons, 
.and the pleasures of spearing fish and fowling. Nekht’s 
tomb is perhaps the most familiar of all Theban tombs, 
having been reproduced again and again both in photog¬ 
raphy and in colour. In less perfect presen ation, but of 
even superior interest, b the tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra, vizier of 
the Empire under Thothmes III, and Amenhotep II. Un¬ 
fortunately the pictures, which represent the vizier receiving 
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gifts and tribute from various foreign peoples, have been 
subjected, as Mr. H* R. Hall observ'es, “to a century of 
inspection with naked candles and pawing with greasy 
hands,*' and are consequently much defaced; but their 
supreme interest is in the representation of the ambassadors 
of the Keftiu, “the Men from the Back of Bej’ond," whom 
we can now recognise as the Minoans of Knossos. They 
are the complement of the frescoes which Sir Arthur Evans 
discovered in the Palace of Minos. “Tt is evident,” says Mr, 
Hall again, “that the first three ambassadors arc faithfully 
depicted, as the portraits arc marked. The procession 
advances from left to right. The first man, 'the Great Chief 
of the Kcfti and the Isles of the Green Sea,* is young, and 
has a remarkably small mouth with an amiable expression. 
His complexion is fair rather than dark, but his hair Is 
dark brown. His lieutenant, the next in order, is of a 
different npe,—elderly, with a most forbidding visagCi 
Roman nose, and nutcracker jaws. Most of the others are 
very much alike, — young, dark in complexion, and with 
long black hair hanging below their waists and twisted up 
into fantastic knots and curls on the tops of their heads. 
. . . Any one of these gift-bearers might have sat for 
the portrait of the Knossian Cupbearer, the fresco discovered 
by Mr. Evans in the palace-temple of Minos; he has the 
same ruddy-brown complexion, the same long black hair 
dressed in the same fashion, the same parti-coloured kilt, 
and he bears his vase in much the same way. We have only 
to allow for the difference of Egj'ptian and Mycemean 
ways of drawing. There is no doubt whatever that 
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these Kcftiu of the Egyptians were Cretans of the Minoon 
Age/’ 

One of the assured results of modem investigatjon has 
been the destruction of the old idea of Egypt as a sort of 
hermit-nation nursing its own marvellous civilisation jeal« 
ously" within its own narrow limits, and the substitution 
for it of the picture of an ancient world in which there was 
far more intercourse between the nations than we had 
dreamed of,—an intercourse in w-hich Egypt played its full 
part; and now that the discoveries in Crete have come to 
supplement those of similar bearing in Egypr, we are able 
to interpret much that was obsairc before, and these tomb- 
frescoes take their true place as evidence linking together 
two of the great antique civilisations—the Nilotic and the 
iEgean. Further evidence in the same direction is given 
by the pictures in the tomb of one of the most interesting 
Egyptians of the Empire,—Sernnut, the famous architect 
and vizier of Queen Hatshepsut, and tutor of the Princess 
Neferura. Senmut, a notable example of the self-made 
man, for he states on his statue at Berlin that his “ancestors 
were not found in writing,” hewed his tomb In a very fitting 
site — at the top of the hill at Abd-cl-Qurneh, and over¬ 
looking Der-cl-Bahri, where his spirit might rejoice in the 
sight of his greatest work, the colonnaded temple of the 
great queen. The tomb was known in the early days of 
Egyptology, as is evidenced by the copies of its paintings 
made by Prisse d'Avennes. Then for many years it was 
lost to memory', and had to be rediscovered by Mr. New¬ 
berry and Protessor Steindorff. It is in a very ruinous condi- 
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but there is no question ^ to wh:it its frescoes ^re 
meant to represent. 'Troni fight to lefti walking in proces- 
sion^ we see the Mtnoaii gift-bearers fram Crete carrying In 
their hands and on their shoulders great cups of gold and 
sQver, in shape like the famous gold cups found at Vaphio 
in Lakonia, but much larger, also a ewer of gold and silver 
exactly like one of bronze discov’ered by Mr. Evans two 
years ago at Knossos. and a huge copper jug with four ring- 
handles round the sides. ... The bearers wear the usual 
Mycenisan costume, high boots and a gaily ornamented 
kilt, and little else, just as we see it depicted in the fresco of 
the Cupbearer at Knossos and in other Greek represen* 
tations.” So the Palace at Knossos and the tontbs of Thebes 
supplement one another, and just as the Tell-el-Amama 
letters reveal the closeness of intercourse between the 
civilisation of die Nile Valley and that of Mesopotamia, so 
the tombs of Rekb-ma-Ra and Senmut show us the meeting 
of the Nilotic with the culture. 

No account of the City of Temples and Tombs would be 
complete without some reference to what has for more than 
three millenniums been one of the most thriving trades of 
the inhabitants of ancient and modem Thebes,—tomb rob¬ 
bery. We have seen that the great find of Pharaohs at 
Der-el-Bahri was due direedy to the efforts of two sets of 
tomb-robbers between whose evil deeds lay a space of 3000 
years,—^thc plunderers of the XX 1 st Djmasty from whom 
the priests, despairing of being able to guard their charges, 
hid the mummies in the tomb of Astemkheb, and the Abd- 
er-Rassoul family of the nineteenth century, whose trade in 
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dead Pharaohs was spoiled by the gentle repression of the 
Service of .Antiquities. But the trade of tomb-robbery goes 
further back than even the XX 1 st Dynasty,—indeed it 
goes back almost to the very beginning of things in Egj'pt. 
The classical case is the record of the lawsuits in the reign 
of Ramses IX of the XXtb Dynasty, in which the \Iayof 
of Thebes, Paser, brought charges against tliose who had 
charge of the City of the Dead on the Western bank of 
having robbed the tombs entrusted to their care, or allowed 
them to be robbed by others. Paser, who evidently had a 
grudge against his colleague, Pewero, who was in charge 
on the Western bank, was unable at first to substantiate his 
charges, and further let himself into a false position by his 
unguarded words to a riotous deputation of necropolis 
workmen, who made a demonstration before bis house on 
the breakdown of his first charges; but gradually it came out 
that the charge of carelessness or worse on the part of the 
guardians of the necropolis was only too well-grounded, and 
that robberies of the dead were common to a most dis¬ 
creditable extent. The proceedings are recorded in the 
Abbott and Amherst Papyri, and the documents are full of 
interest not only for the facts which they disclose as to the 
robberies, but for their revelations as to Egj-ptian judicial 
procedure, which apparently had not changed a great deal 
in the interval of 3000 years between the time when the 
vizier Khxmuas, the king’s butler Nesu-amen, and their 
colleagues "examined" thetr culprits "by beating with a 
double rod, smiting their feet and their hands,” and the 
year 1881 A. D. when Daoud Pasha “conducted the ex- 
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aminatioa” of the Abd»€r*Rassoul family "with his custom* 
aiy severity. 

A specimen of the confessions extracted by these gentle 
means gives the story of the robbery of the tomb of Bung 
Sebek-em-saf, of the Xllfth Djiiasty, and bis wife. Queen 
Nubkhas. “We opened their cofRns and their coverings in 
which they were. We found the august muminy of this 
king. There was a numerous list of amulets and orna¬ 
ments of gold at its throat; its head had a mask of gold 
upon it; the august mummy of this king was overlaid with 
gold throughout. Its coverings were wrought with gold and 
with silver, within and without; inlaid with every splendid 
costly stone. We stripped off the gold, which we found on 
the august mummy of this god, and its amulets and orna¬ 
ments which were at its throat, and the coverings wherein 
it rested. We found the iCing's-Wife likewise; we stripped 
off all that we found on her likewise. We set fire to their 
coverings. We stole their furniture which we found with 
them, being vases of gold, silver, and bronze. We divided, 
and made the gold which we found on these two gods, on 
their mummies, and the amulets, ornaments, and coverings, 
into ci^t parts." Nobles and commoners had fared no bet¬ 
ter than royalties at the hands of these sacrilegious rascals. 
The Commission of Investigation thus reports on this aspect 
of the case. "The tombs and sepulchres in which the nobles, 
the Theban singing women, and the people of the land rest, 
on the west of the city; it was found that the thieves bad 
broken into them all, that the>' had pulled out their 
occupants from their coverings .and coSins, they (the 
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occupants) being thrown upon the ground; and that they 
had stolen their articles of house-fumiture, which had 
been given them, together with the gold, the silver, and the 
ornaments which were in their coverings.” 

Altogether this gruesOfne trade must have been quite a 
thriving one. One of the rogues concerned, evidently a 
luxurious as well as a light-fingered gentlemao, did well 
enough out of it to set up a double establishment, and we 
read of "the lady Taruni, and the lady Tasuey, his other 
second wife.” We may be sure that all was not done with¬ 
out the connivance of high officials, and that probably 
Paser was not far out in his charges against his colleague 
of the Western bank, though it took time for the truth to 
leak out. Indeed Mr. Elngelbach, in his account of the find¬ 
ing of the Jewellery Tomb at Riqqeh, states that the 
majority of the tombs there were plundered either con¬ 
temporarily or within a generation of the last burial in each 
tomb, and that the robbery was generally the work of the 
sextons, who knew eicactly what to look for iu each tomb, 
and possessed maps of the cemetery to guide them. In this 
tomb, from which came some tine gold and jewellery work, 
Mr. Engel bach had dramatic evidence of how the career of 
one of these rascals came to a sudden and lamentable close. 
ITie roof of the tomb had collapsed in ancient times, and ex¬ 
amination showed how the collapse had occurred with the 
most exact timing, just when the interests of justice could 
be most righteously serv^ by the disaster, “The coffin, 
which had been crushed flat, had been laid in the centre of 
the chamber. . . . Over what had been the foot of the 
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coffin, and across it, with the head to the east, there could 
easily be traced the remains of a skeleton which appeared 
to be male, and again over this were the arm-bones of 
another body, the remaining bones of which were in a 
heap about two feet north of the chest of the first body; 
it appeared as if it had been suddenly crushed while in 1 
standing, or at least a crouching position when the fall 
occurred." Mr, Engelbach’s explanation is that the upper 
skeleton is that of a tomb-robber, who had got the mummy 
out of its coffin, and was proceeding to unwind the band¬ 
ages in search of the jewellery which he knew to be there, 
when the roof fell in, and crushed him and the body of his 
victim together. The robber’s accomplices, seeing the 
dreadful fate which had overtaken their colleague, ‘‘filled in 
the tomb-shaft so that their doings would never come to 
light, and they never had a chance to reach the jewels 
again.” And so the tomb, with its grim evidence of ancient 
roguery, was left to be discovered 4.000 years later, and to 
tell us that the ancient Egyptian was much the same as his 
modern descendant,—at least in his attitude to the property 
of dead men. 

Eveiy modem Theban believes that treasure, "beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” is buried somewhere in one of the 
tombs with which he is surrounded, and he can see no sense 
in the laws which make searching for it a misdemeanour. 
"As a matter of fact,” says Mr. Weigall, who has a romanc¬ 
er’s sympathy with any searcher for hidden treasure, "they 
are no more thieves than yon or I. It is as natural for them 
to scratch in the sand for antiquities as it is for us to pick 
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flowers by the roadsides antiquities, like flowers, are the 
product of the soil, and it is largely because the one is more 
rare than the other that its promiscuous appropriation has 
been constituted an offence.” Whether there is justification 
for this light-hearted attitude towards the rascals who 
greeted Mr. Weigall himself at the entrance to a tomb at 
Abydos with the courteous remark—' 'Go away, m i ste r. We 
have all got guns,” followihg up their greeting with a rifle 
shot, is another matter. It may be regrettable that the 
Theban should be restrained from his pursuit of what he 
regards as bis legitimate perquisite; but perhaps in the 
Interests of science it is better that investigation should be 
conducted by more satisfactory methods than either those of 
3e]zonl, with whom our chapter opened, or those of the 
fellah with whose report of his search for hidden treasure 
at Nag Hamadi it closes. '‘Having readied the spot 
indicated the man started to blow the stones by means of the 
Denamits. Also he si aught a lamb, thinking that there is 
a treasure, and that when the lamb being slaugbt he will 
discover it at once.” The methods of our modem investi¬ 
gators may not be so picturesque as those of this gentleman 
who ccHubines modem dynamite and ancient sacrifice,—in 
vain; but perhaps on the whole they are less risky, and 
more likely to add to the store of human knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TUTANKHAMEN iN AT-L HS5 CLOB.Y 
the romance of an EGYPTIAN ROTAL TOME 

The ink was scarcely 6 ry on the preceding description of 
the work of modem exploration in the Valley of the Kings, 
when otic of those incidents occurred to which reference 
was made In a sentence of our introductory chapter. "He 
knows/' it was said there, referring to the modem explorer, 
"more or less what to expect, and there is not the breathless 
awaiting of the unknown, though it does jHjb, to 

confound expectation ” Never, surely, was expectation 
more thoroughly oonfounded than when, on November 29, 
1922, there came a runner to Luxor from the \ alley of the 
Kings, with the news that Mr, Howard Carter, carrying on 
excavations in conjunction with lAird Carnarvon, had 
discovered, beneath the well-known tomb of Ramses VI, a 
tomb which appeared to belong to the comparatively obscure 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen, and to contain a wealth of splendid 
funerary furniture such as no other tomb had ever yielded. 
From that moment, “Tutarikhamcn's Tomb” became the 
sensation of the day. The Valley of the Kings was thronged, 
day after day, with crowds of eager tourists, whose persist¬ 
ent interest became a somewhat serious hindrance to the 
legitimate work of the explorers, and who seemed to con- 
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sider it a personal grievance if the articles removed from 
the tomb on any particular day were not sufficiently rich 
and splendid to gratify their excited imaginations. All over 
the civilised W'orld the interest and excitement grew to 
fever*pitch. Tutankhamen’s sane what rugged name grew 
familiar on lips which had never pronounced the name of a 
Pharaoh before, and which wrought strange ‘*sea-changes” 
on the unfamiliar syllables, iTie movements of great na¬ 
tions seemed small things in comparison with the movement 
of the old arni'chairs and couches of a king who had been 
dead for more than three thousand years; and even that con¬ 
secrated drudge of British conversation, the weather, was 
given for awhile rest from its labours, It may be questioned 
if even the Der-el-Bahri find of l88l, widespread as was 
the interest which it excited, created anjTliing like the same 
enthusiasm as was aroused by the new discovery. 

As a discovery, it had been thoroughly w‘ell earned. There 
have been instances where newcomers to the field of ex¬ 
ploration have carried off, almost at their first attempt, the 
prizes for which more experienced workers had been 
labouring in vain for years; but the lucky finders of Tut¬ 
ankhamen’s tomb had toiled long and hard for their reward, 
Mr. Howard Carter's name is well-known to every student 
of Egj'ptology, and the best part of his life has been devoted 
to Ancient Egj'pt, and the interpretation of its treasures; 
while Lord Carnarvon’s collection of Egyptian antiquities is 
rich in objects of interest. For sixteen years these two had 
been associated in work on the western biinfc of the Nile op¬ 
posite Thebes, and for nine of these years they had been 
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working in the Valley of the Kin^. On the whole their 
efforts had been singularly imfniitful. ''Beyond the finding 
of some alabaster vases and a few minor and mostly broken 
objects,'' said Lord Carnarvon, ^^nothmg had rewarded our 
efforts until this antiimn/’ WTien Mr. Theodore M. Davis 
closed, in 1914, the work which had been so amazingly suc¬ 
cessful, he did so with the remark,—^Vl fear that the Valley 
of the Tombs is now exhausted "; and all the early course of 
the later explorenii" work seemed to conhnn the idea that his 
prophecy was justified. They proceeded on a different 
system from the American excavator, who had made his 
remarkable series of finds chiefly by means of sondages 
or trial-pits, sunk in promising places. Mr. Carter and Lord 
Carnarvon preferred to work over a certain area, clearing it 
absolutely down to bed-rock; and in this laborious process 
they had removed from 15O1OOO to 200,000 tons of rubbish 
with little result save that of pro^ddiug steady work and 
wages to their native diggers- But the bed-rock system, 
laborious as It is, has at least this advantage, that if there 
is anything of interest in your selected area, and if your 
patience, or your life lasts long enough, you are pretty 
certain to get tt in the long-run, even though the run be 
long. 

So it proved with the British explorers- On November 
5, 1922, Mn Carter came upon a rock-cut step in the area 
below the tomb of Ramses VL For a day or two he con¬ 
tinued clearing step after step, and finally came upon a wall 
covered with cement, on which the seal of the Royal Necrop¬ 
olis, with its nine captives and jackal couchant, was 
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discernible. Realising that he was on the verge of an 
Important discovery, he covered up the steps, and, cabling 
to Lord Carnarvon to come out to waited till his 

partner should arrive. On bis arrival the door was again 
uncovered, and the cartouche of Tutankhamen was traced 
upon it; while evidence was found that the door had been 
penetrated in ancient days by a tomb-robber. Precautions 
were taken to secure the spot against the attacks of any 
modem successors of the ancient spoiler, and a guard of 
soldiers and police, with the headmen of the excavating 
party, kept watch night and day. Clearing out the passage, 
about eight metres long, which led away from this hrst door, 
the explorers came to a second door, sealed as the first had 
been- A few stones were taken out of the wall which 
blocked It, so that Mr. Carter was able to get his head into 
the hole, and catch a glimpse, by the light of a candle, of 
what was inside. Behind him the rest of the party waited, 
in scarcely suppressed excitement, till at last Lord Car- 
nan>'on anxiously put the question — “Well, what is it?” 
Mr, Carter’s answer was guarded, but sutBclent — -“There are 
some marvellous objects here,” he said. At first all that 
could be seen in the dim light was the glitter of gold, as in 
the tomb of Tiy. Then gradually there loomed up colossaL 
gilt couches with awesome heads, stools, boxes of all sorts 
and sizes,- — such a profusion of funerary furniture as had 
never before been seen in any tomb. 

In a little while the hole was enlarged so that the ex¬ 
plorers could enter the chamber, and the bringing in of 
electric light enabled them to appreciate more fully the 
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wonders of their discovery. Standing against one wall 
were two life-sized statnes of the king in biniminized wood 
and gold. The door was crowded with beds, chariots, boxes, 
vases of alabaster of the most elaborate shape, walking* 
sticks gorgeously adorned, inlaid coffers, cases innumerable 
of provisions for the dead king's sustenance in the spirit- 
world, The most remarkable object was a throne of wood 
overlaid with gold, on the back pane! of which the king and 
queen were portrayed in inlay of precious arid semi-precious 
stones, coloured glaze, and painting overlaid with crystal. 
The royal hgutes were represented with the rays of the 
Aten, each ending in a hand, shining down upon them, so 
that the throne was evidently a relic of the earlier days of 
Tutankhamen's reign, when his court was at Tcli-el-Amama, 
and the Aten faith was still in the ascendant. No trace 
could be seen of any coffin or sarcophagus; but ere long it 
became apparent that the reason for the absence of any 
such thing was that this was simply the ante-chamber of 
the tomb, and there were still other rooms waiting to be 
explored. Beneath one of the state couches, a small opening 
was found giving access to another chamber. It proved 
Utterly impossible to enter this second room; for it was 
packed almost solid, to a height of five feet, with chairs, 
beds, coffers, vases, and all sorts of other objects. Further, 
between the two statues of the king it appeared that a piece 
of the rock-wall of the tomb had once been pierced for a 
doorway, and then walled up. The wall was covered with 
seal-impressions; but near the door, in the centre of the 
space, there were traces that a breach, sufficient to admit 
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a small man, had oqm been made. This bad afterwards 
been re-sealed bj the roj'al tomb-inspectors. The explorers 
had no doubt in their minds that beyond this wall there 
existed another chamber, and that they might find the body 
of the king resting in its nest of coffins, beneath the roj'al 
funerary canopy, when an entry was made. 

In the meantime, however, this was impossible, The 
outer chamber, and the annexe to it, were crowded with cost- 
ly and rare articles to such an extent that movement in them 
was difficult. It was manifest that many of the objects 
were of a character and delicacy w'hich would require the 
utmost care to be exercised in their removal, and the use of 
all sorts of preservatives to secure the endurance of the 
fragile fabrics. To attempt the opening up of another 
chamber was plainly to risk the damage, and perhaps the 
total destruction, of the articles which were already under 
the explorer's hands. Therefore, though the temptation 
must have been strong to break the wall, and penetrate the 
secret of the tomb, any further advance was postponed until 
the great mass of precious treasures should have been 
removed from the two chambers to a place of safety, and 
secured from the risk of unfavourable atmospheric condi¬ 
tions. This was accordingly done; and for days the Valley 
of the Kings was busier than it had ever before been in its 
long history. Each day brougiit its fresh crowd of tourists 
from Luxor, impatient to see some new wonder of ancient 
Egyptian art and craftsmanship; and eacii day witnessed an 
unending procession of glittering wonders from the cham¬ 
bers to the empty tomb of Sety II, which was used as a 
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storehouse and laboratory. At last the clearance had ad¬ 
vanced sufliciently far to enable the excavators to proceed 
further in their task without risk to what they had already 
discovered; and on February l6, the seals of the inner 
chamber were broken in the presence of a distinguished 
company, and the wonders of the actual sarcophagus cham¬ 
ber revealed, though the formal opening, at which the Queen 
of the Belgians was present, did not take place till two days 
later. 

Expectation had been high, and the possibility of bitter 
disappointment was correspondingly great; but for once 
at least in the story of excavation, expectation was com¬ 
pletely outrun by reality. Tile first glance into the interior 
of the inner chamber revealed one of the most marvellocts 
objects w^hich has ever greeted the eye of any explorer. The 
funeral canopy of a Pharaoh was not an unknown thing; 
part of that of Queen Astemkheb, in embossed leather and 
gold, had been found in the great cashe at Der-el-Bahri, and 
a panel of the shrine of Queen Tiy had been found in her 
tomb by Davis, along with the coffm of her ill-fated son; 
but the funeral canopy of Tutankhamen, which glittered 
before the eyes of the astonished spectators as they peered 
through the opening into the inner chamber of the tomb, 
infinitely surpassed in splendour and beaut)' all that had 
ever been imagined. 

The chamber itself was in no wise conspicuous in com¬ 
parison with the chambers of some of the royal tombs. It 
was some 20 feet in length, and its decoration, so far as 
could be Gtimattd by eyes which were completely dazzled 
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by the glories of the shrine, was comparatively poor, both 
in design and execution. But the shrine itself more than 
atoned for any deficiency in its surroundings. It was a great 
tabernacle of wood, overlaid with gold, and adorned with 
blue enamelled tiles, and with golden pillars of Osiris, and 
buckles of Isis. Its length was about i6 feet, and its height 
12 , so that it almost entirely filled the room, leaving only a 
narrow space between itself and the wall all round. It was 
finished at the top with the usual Egyptian gorge cornice 
and moulding, supporting a coved roof; and at its eastern 
end were two great folding doors, closed and secured with 
bronze bolts. On the floor of the chamber lay the oars of 
the funeral barque, for Tutankhamen's use on the canals 
of the Sekhet Aalu. When the doors of the outer shrine 
were opened, there appeared a second canopy, covered with 
a pall which had rosettes of gold upon it, and between the 
two canopies lay a collection of jewels and amulets, in¬ 
cluding a number of beautiful scarabs in red, blue, and 
bluish-green glaze. 

Towards the further end of the eastern wall of the 
canopy chamber, a door, which had never been closed, led 
into an annexe, which appeared to have been a kind of store¬ 
room for the objects which could find no nxnn in the larger 
chamber. At the entrance to this store-room the figure of the 
Jackal God, Anubis Upuat, in black and gold, stood ujx»n 
his shrine, which rested upon the sledge on which it had been 
dragged to its place. Behind Anubis, the floor of the 
chamber was covered with boxes, shrines, chariots, and one 
special tier of ivory and wooden coflers, studded with gold 
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and inlaid with faience. But the great treasure of the store- 
chamber was the exquisite shrine, surmounted by a comice 
of unei, and guarded by protecting figures of Isis and 
Nephthys, their outstretched arms enveloping the shrine, 
while their lovely faces were turned with a pathetic ex¬ 
pression of reproach towards the intruders who had broken 
the solitude of thirty-three centuries. This shrine, in all 
probability, was the coffer for holding the Canopic Jars 
which contain the viscera of the dead. This, however, is 
not certain, as no detailed examination of the two inner 
chambers was possible. 

The season was advancing, and the heat in the narrow 
Valley of the Kings was already beginning to be intense. 
To expose the rich and delicate fabrics of the tomb to the 
risks of the hot season was considered to be inadvisable, and 
despite the eagerness alike of the explorers and of the public 
to reach the heart of the mysteries of the tomb, it was 
decided to close the operations, and to resume them in the 
autumn of 192,3. Accordingly the tfcor was carefully 
barricaded, the workmen who bad excavated the entrance 
so short a time before were set to fill it up again, and by 
the end of February Tutankhamen was left to sleep for a 
little longer in the tomb where he had lain for 33 ®° years. 
In one way the break in the work is exasperating and dis¬ 
appointing. So many questions have been raised which 
will be discussed with vigour during the next few months, 
but which cannot be answered with anything approaching 
to certainty until we know all that the tomb has to reveali 
so many things have been left in a half-light by which we 
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can only get glimpses of tantalising possibilities of revolu¬ 
tionary changes in our ideas as to the culmination of Egyp¬ 
tian history and art, that patience is apt to fail in the 
presence of a delay of such lengtli. Discussion of the sig¬ 
nificance of the finds there must and will be; yet always at 
the back of it all will lie the possibility that the first result 
of the renewed operations may be to render all the theories 
of the experts a mockery. In such circumstances the study 
of what we have so far been told of the contents of the tomb 
must manifestly be of a tentative and carefully qualified 
character, and it will be wisdom to dogmatize as little as 
may be; but perhaps it is better that impatience should be 
curbed for awhile, rather than that the raw haste whkh is 
half-sister to delay should risk the permanent loss of the 
priceless materials to which w'e are looking anxiously for 
the extension of our knowledge of Elgy'ptian history and 
culture in one of its most interesting periods. Before we 
turn to the provisional description and discussion of some 
of the most important objects found in the tomb, let us 
summarise as briefly as may be the story of Tutankhamen's 
reign, and endeavour to place him in his proper setting and 
perspective. Fortunately the foundations of our survey 
have already been laid in our discussion of the latter part 
of the reign of Akhenaten, in the chapter on Tell-el-Amama, 
so that our historical summary can be as brief as was appar- 
oitly the reign with which it deals. WTien Akhenaten died 
amidst the collapse of his foreign empire, and the break¬ 
down of his religious ideals, he was succeeded by one of his 
nobles,—Smenkhara, who had married his eldest daughter 
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Merytaten. The reign of Smenkhara, however, was of the 
briefest, perhaps only to be reckoned in months; and as 
Akhennten's second daughter, Maktaten, had died before 
her father, the succession fell to Tutankhaten, who was 
married to the third daughter, Ankli.s.en.pa.aten. Accord¬ 
ingly he ascended the throne, and for a time maintained 
his court at his father-in-law’s capital, Akhetaten,^ or Tell- 
el-Amama. His own origin is doubtful. In his inscription 
on one of the Gebel Barkal lions in the British Museum 
(ori^nally dedicated by Amenhotep 111 ), he claims that 
most gorgeous of the Pharaohs as his father; and on this 
account it has been supposed that he was indeed the son 
of Amenhotep TIT by a secondary wife. The words, how¬ 
ever, do not necessarily imply more than the honourable 
acknowledgement of his forerunner in the kingship, and we 
must be content to leavf the question to be settled with 
fuller knowledge than we now possess. Ere long the young 
king and his wife found themselves helpless against the 
reaction which was drawing back all Egypt to the wor¬ 
ship of the old gods once more; and the court was removed to 
Thebes. The king, in sign of his return to'the faith of the 
fathers, changed his name to Tutankhamen (laving Image 
of Amen), while that of his wife was changed to Ankh.5.en.- 
Amen. At Thebes he did some building work, though 
neither in quantity nor in quality was it very conspicuous. 
Apparently he made some effort to regain something out 
of the wreck of the foreign empire which Akhenaten had 
left; for in the ttunb of Huy, one of the nobles of the reign, 
there is record of tribute both from Syria and from 
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Ethiopia; and Horemheb, the genenii, who after the ephem¬ 
eral reign of Ay usurped the throae, states in one of the 
inscriptionf! in his pre»regal tomb that he was 'Tompanion 
of the feet of his lord upon the battlefield on that day of 
slaying the Asiatics,” and this lord can scarcely have been 
other than Tutankhamen, But beyond these brief and 
obscure references, there is no evidence as to the events of 
the reign, which in any case must have been brief—^probably 
not longer than nine years. It has been supposed that some 
of the indications in the tomb point to his having died very 
young—in fact almost before reaching manhood according 
to w'estem standards; but such conclusirHis are premature, 
though he Ciumot have been past early mtddle-age at the 
utmost when he died. 

It is evident, then, that wc have to do with a Pharaoh 
whose reign, so far as our knowledge of it previously ex¬ 
tended, was comparatively unimportant. The evidence 
extant up to the time of the discovery of his tomb would 
place Tutankhamen in a very humble posirion on the long 
roll of Pharaohs. No one would ever have dreamed of 
naming him in the same breath with any of the great 
soldier Pharaohs of his djmasty, Thothmes I, or Thothmes 
III, or even with Amenhotep IL Even the dimmer glories 
of the XIXth Dynast}’ have left a far profounder imprint 
upon histoi}’ than anything which we know of Tutankh¬ 
amen’s achievement; and his reign, like that of his pred¬ 
ecessor or of his successor, has always been reckoned as a 
brief and somewhat inglorious interlude between the sombre 
tragedy of Akhenaten’s noble failure and the gallant 
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attempt of Sety 1 and Ramses 11 to recover the lost empire. 
Yet we find this obscure and unimportant Pharaoh buried 
with a splendour surpassing anything that the wildest fancy 
could have imagined. Of course Tutanlthamen's is the one 
royal tomb which has been found practically unrifled, and it 
is possible that, had we been able to find, say, the intact 
tomb of Amenhotep Ill, with that great king sleeping in the 
midst of all hb splendours, instead of finding the bare 
walls of his sepulchre, and, welhnigh a century later, his 
mummy hidden in another tomb, w*e might have seen some¬ 
thing which would have made even the glories of Tutankh¬ 
amen seem shabby; but it is difficult to believe that even 
the greatest of Egyptian monarchs had ever a more gorgeous 
burial-than that which has astonished the civilised world fo- 
day. Aie we to conclude then, that our estimate of the 
man and his achievement has been all wrong, and that this 
chapter of Egjptian history must be rewritten, with a 
glittering conqueror in the place of the ineffective stop-gap 
whom all histories pictured, and a nation girding itself 
heroically to its gigantic task of regeneration, and rising 
in the effort to heights of art hitherto unsuspected ? 

The question is one which, no doubt, will exercise the 
minds of students of B'gyptian his tor)' and culture for many 
a day, and which will only be answered conclusively when 
the tomb in the Valley of the Kings has given up its last 
sectets, 'should it have any to yield which will give us the 
evidence required. iVleanwhile it is only possible to state 
summarily and cautiously the reasons which seem to render 
it unlikely that so drastic a revision of our reading of 
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Egyptian history will be necessary; and the necessary pre¬ 
liminary to such a statement is the consideration of the 
articles which seem to be the most important and significant 
of those found in the torn!?. We may find that some of 
these have their own suggestiveness as to the reasons which 
made the burial of Tutankhamen so unusually rich. 

Of the articles found in the outer chamber of the tomb, 
the one which, by common consent of all who saw it, was 
the most brilliant and wonderful, was the royal throne, of 
which Professor Breasted said,—"It is one of the wonders 
of the world," Its material is wood, overlaid with a thin 
plating of gold, and adorned with carvings of lions' heads. 
Beneath the arms of the throne are unei, partly in gla'/c, 
with the crown of Egypt in silver. On the back panel the 
King and Queen are portrayed. He is sitting in, a natural 
attitude, with crossed legs, and gives his hand to the Queen, 
who stands beside him. The work, which in the faces and 
the other parts of the flesh exposed appears to be executed 
in a reddiF-h glaze, is of very' high quality, the modelling of 
the figures being finely carried out. The King's dress was at 
first thought to be in inlay, but was found to be of painting 
overlaid with crystal. The Queen's dress is wrought in 
silver, and beside her is the bouquet of flowers which the 
Egyptian was never long without. Its colour scheme is 
carried out in inlay of semi-precious stones; and the scat of 
the throne is patterned in squares of gold, blue, and white 
mosaic, arranged in diagonal lines. 

Obviously, if the published descriptions arc to be relied 
upon, we have here a very notable work of art, the details 
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of which are ver}'^ suggestive. The parallel which at once 
occurs to the mind, is with the King’s Ga[niog*Board from 
the palace of Knossos. with its bla/e of gold and ivory, 
ciystal and blue glaze; and it is interesting to speculate on 
the possibility of the Egyptian artist having been influenced 
by the work of Minoan craftsmen. The two objects are 
not very widely different In date, and we know how close 
was the intercourse between Crete and Egjyit during the 
XVIIIth Dynasty; but in the meantime, and until coloured 
reproductions are available, the idea must remain only a 
speculation. The description of the attitude of the king, 
quite unconventional, and realistic, recalls the famous 
Berlin slab with its relief of Akhenaten leaning on his staff, 
while Queen Ncfertlti holds out a lotus bloom for him to 
sniff. The design of the dirone appears to belong to the 
same tvpe of art, in which the TeIl“el"AniQma artists were 
discarding the old conventions, and reaching out towards a 
greater realism in the representation of the human figure. 
That the throne belongs to the Tell*el'Aiiiama period is 
evidenced by one interesting detail. The royal cartouches 
wrought in the gold plating of the throne have been care¬ 
fully altered, to correspond with the kings change of faith, 
and give his name as Tutankhamen; but the cartouche at 
the side of the arms, which is inlaid in semi-ptccious stones 
and glass, retains the old title, Tutankhaten. Plainly it 
was more difficult to carry out the alteration in the inlay 
than in the goldi and we are left with the plain proof of 
two things—first, that the throne was made during the 
early days of the reign, and, second, tliat Egyptian royalty. 
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in the midst of all its splendours, had yet, like Mrs, Gilpin, 
“a frugal mind,” which saw no sense in strapping a fine 
piece of furniture, though it bore heretical emblems. One 
is reminded of the chair of the Princess Sat-Ainen found in 
the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau, which had been patched, when 
the original string seat wore out, with a piece of board 
painted yellow, exactly in the same humble way as a modem 
householder would have a useful chair repaired to-day. We 
may find in Tutankhamcn'.s tomb other evidences of the 
care with which pieces of furniture of an ancient date were 
treasured up, and handed down in the royal palace; and the 
fact has its own bearing on the question of the extraordinary 
accumulation of treasures in the tomb. 

Nothing in the find excited greater interest than tlie 
coffers containing the royal robes. It is to be hopetl that 
the preservation of these delicate fabrics may be possible; 
but it has to be remembered that stuffs over three thotisand 
years old are of the last degree of fragility, and it is not 
unlikely that the dress-designers who have been looking to 
the coffers of Tutankhamen and his queen for new Inspir¬ 
ations may find their hopes disappointed, and have to call 
in imagination to supply the place of reality. Tt may be 
doubted, in any case, whether robes designed for the climate 
and the taste of an Oriental court of ^350 B. C. would be 
found either practicable or comfortable for our less generous 
climate, and our less tolerant taste. Thus the wonderful 
robes of diaphanous bead fabric, of which reports have been 
given, and which carry us back to the ancient legend of 
Senefem of the Illrd Dynasty and his barge crew of twenty 
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pretty girls “clad in fishing-nets,” would probably go beyond 
the limits of the most daring taste of the present time. The 
Egyptian had bis ovm conceptions of what was proper and 
decent, and they are not ours, though it does not follow 
that he was a worse man than his successor of to-day. 
Among the robes was a so-called corselet, which would 
seem to be of remarkable interest, not only because of its 
beauty, but because it would appear tn be the one sur^’iving 
specimen of the ceremonial coat of mail which is represented 
in several tomb-pictures of the empire, and which appar¬ 
ently was an essential part of the funerary equipment of an 
Egyptian royalty. The corselet is made of pear-shaped 
links of faience laid on gold over the supporting fabric, In 
appearance it somewhat resembles chain, or rather scale- 
armour, and beneath the collar there is wrought a splendid 
design which extends across the chest, and represents Tut¬ 
ankhamen being introduced by Homs to the presence of 
Amen. It w'as, no doubt, such a corselet as this which was 
the cause of the great tournament held in the Delta, at 
Nebesheh, about 700 B, C. Ka.amenhotep, prince of 
Mendes, we are told in the Rainer Papyrus, had stolen the 
funerar}" corselet of Eiorhoreru, prince of Heliopolis, with¬ 
out which the obsequies of the dead prince could not be com¬ 
pleted. His son, Pimay, complained to Pedubast, over¬ 
lord of the Delta, and the latter appointed that the destiny 
of the corselet should be determined by a combat of cham¬ 
pions, and the melee resulted in the victory of the aggr]C\'cd 
Pimay’s side, and the return of the bone of contention. The 
Tutankhamen corselet, of course, belongs to a period more 
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than sbc centuries earlier! hut doubtless its signiHcance was 
the same. 

Among the minor articles found in the tomb, none was 
of greater or more curious interest than the little bronze 
candlesticks, shaped in the form of the AnkK, and provided 
with metal bands for attaching the linen wicks soaked in 
oil. No such objects have hitherto been found, and while 
we need not imagine that these small stands were repre- 
sentative of the sole lighting of the Egyptian palaces, they 
yet give us an idea of the inconveniences which went along 
W'Lth the splendours of life in Ancient Egj’pt; for the light 
which such devices can have given must have been of the 
most inefficient and unstable sort. 

After the throne, perhaps the most signibcanr objects 
were the great state couches, with bon, Hathor, and hippo¬ 
potamus heads. The importance of these does not lie In 
their beauty, for they are frankly hideous, but just in the 
fact that their ugliness is of a tjpe which is quite tm- 
Egj’ptian. The Egj'prian craftsman, when he liked, could 
design a sufficiently fearsome object, witness his represen¬ 
tations of the Goddess Taurt; but he never. In our previous 
knowledge of him, was guilty of such monstrous abortions 
as the nightmares which must surely have made sleep an im¬ 
possibility on these stare couches of Tutankhamen. The 
word w'hich any one seeing them in any other environment 
than that of an Eg>"ptlan tomb would infallibly use with 
regard to them Is “barbaric.” How, then, do they come to 
be amtHig the funerary furniture of an Egv-ptian Pharaoh 
of the XVIlith Dynasty, when the taste of the native 
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craftsman, was capable of such work as the throne and the 
himting’Casket which were found beside them? Professor 
Petrie has suggested an explanation which seems not only 
natural, but is of the highest interest, because, if it be con¬ 
firmed, It helps us to a solution of the mystery of Tutankh¬ 
amen’s tomb and its unparalleled richness. He maintains 
that the decoration of these couches, with trefoil ornament, 
is not Egyptian, but Babylonian; and further, that the 
structure of the couches is of a t}"pe unknown to the Egj’p- 
tian craftsin.an. They are made in sections, with bronze 
joints, so that they can be dismantled for transport, and 
reassembled: and the su^^stion made is that this form of 
construction was used because the pieces had in fact a long 
distance to travel before they reached Thebes, There exists 
in the scries of the Tell-el-Amama letters, a letter to Amen- 
hotep HI from Kadashman-Enlil, king of Babylon, In 
which he states that he has sent as a present to the Egyptian 
king *'a couch of iishu wood, ivorj', and gold, and three 
couches and six thrones of a shit and gold-” The nightmare 
couches of Tutankhamen's tomb are in Professor Petrie’s 
opinion the identical couches to which the Babylonian king 
refers,—heirlooms handed down from Amenhotep to Akhen- 
aten, and from him to his son-in-law. They ivould be 
about forty years old when they were buried. 

They were, however, by no means the oldest objects In 
the tomb. The footstool with the inlaid figures of Asiatics, 
placed there so that Pharaoh might every day trample on 
his foes, is, in Petrie’s opinion, undoubtedly the same as that 
which is figured in a representation of .\nienhotcp II, and 
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is therefore another heirloom, of considerably more ancient 
date, as Amenhotep II reigned almost a cennny’ before Tut- 
ankhamen. We have already seen evidence of the frugal 
Egyptian respect for good work, even though it mi^t be 
out of date or unorthodox, and the footstool points in the 
same direction as the preservation of the throne, with its 
heretical emblems, and that of the little chair of Sac-Amen 
with its patched seat. 

Among the objects which were either unique or conspic¬ 
uous by their rarltj^ none attracted more attention than the 
much*<]iscus!>ed “mannikin.'’ This was a half-length 
wooden figure of the king without arms, manifestly a careful 
study of the person whom it w'aa intended to represent. The 
idea that it was a portrait of the king was early questioned, 
and it was argued that it rather represented the queen- 
From this fancy, which can scarcely persist in face of an 
actual study of the figure, opinion veered round to the idea 
that the figure was a dummy used for the purpose of tiying 
on the royal robes before they were worn in public- Its 
amiless condition might be thus accounted for* but it is 
difficult to see why, in a land where royalty wore long flow¬ 
ing robes, a half-length figure should be deemed sufficient 
to test the fit of robes which would reach to the feet. The 
opinion of Professor Petrie is that it may be either the 
equivalent of the bead-portrait of Old Kingdom tombs, 
or perhaps part of the core on which a statue of beaten 
copper,—like the famous one of King Pepy, — might be 
built up. In the absence of positive indications as to the 
use to which the statue was put, any judgment is more or 
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less speculative and perhaps we shall never get such 
indications; but in the meant line the figure is evidently a 
clever piece of portrait sculpture, and conveys the idea that 
it must have been a good likeness of the king. 

Some of the objects found, however, were of types quite 
familiar to us from previous examples but were conspicuous 
because of the fineness of their materials, or of the skill with 
which their ornamentation was executed. Of these we may 
take as a specimen the comparatively small coffer with 
representations of the king hunting on the sides, and with 
his cartouches at the ends, between figures of Tutankhamen 
as a human ■headed lion, tnimpling his enemies underfoot. 
Thb is an object of a class perfectly familiar, the whole 
design of the coffer being almost identical with that of the 
small cabinet of wood and blue enamel, with inlay of semi¬ 
precious stones, which was found in the tomb of Yuaa and 
Tuau, the only difference being that the earlier casket 
stands higher than the Tutankhamen one. The design of 
the decoration is also of familiar type, and the figure of the 
Pharaoh shooting from his chariot is one of the commonest 
motives of Egyptian art, though bis targets are generally 
human enemies; while the lion figure of the king Is of con- 
sccrated antiquity, and can be found at least as far back 
as the Vth Dynasty. The value of the Tutankhamen find 
in this case is in the skill of the workmanship, and the 
clever way in which designs which have nothing in them 
but the commonest and moat threadbare of motives are yet 
so adapted to their purpose as to make this small coffer one 
of the most charming and effective pieces of work removed 
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from the tomb, so far as can be judged from the black and 
white reproductions which have appeared. Some of the 
objects possessed neither beauty of design and execution, nor 
costliness of material, but drew the attention by reason of 
a certain suggestion of pathos attaching to them—their 
very comitionness and unpretentiousness lending to them 
that touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. 
Such were the shrivelled glove of linen, and the child’s 
hood and tippet in linen with gold sequin adornment. It 
has been conjectured that these, and especially the small¬ 
ness of the glove, point in the direction of the extreme youth 
of the king at the time of his death; but such conjectures 
belong rather to the realm of romantic fancy than to that 
of sober fact. W'e know just as much and as little about 
the question of who wore the glove and the tippet as we 
know about the wearer of the false front and plait of 
false hair ivhich Petrie found in tire tomb of King Zer of 
the 1 st Djnasty at Abydos. The false hair tells us that 
feminine human nature was much the same in the dawn 
of history as it U to-day. The glove and the tippet may be 
the evidence of some ancient story^ of love nnH loss of which 
we shall never know anything more, 'Fhat is all. , . , 
And now we turn, in conclusion, to the question, 
already suggested, of what change, if any, is to be wrought 
in our reading of the history of Egypt at this period by 
this disclosure of the splendour with which the last Pharaoh 
in the direct line of the XVIIlth Dynasty was laid to rest, 
'fhe nature of the problem has already been stated in our 
summary' of the reign of Tutankhamen, as known to us 
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before the discovery of his tomb. Here is the statement of 
the new tbeoiy^ as to the actual history of the reign, as it 
was conceived by an enthusiastic witness of the wonders 
of the tomb in the Valley of the Kings. "It seems certain 
that under Tutankhamen Egjpt made a wonderful last 
attempt, not merely to restore her prestige, but to emblazon 
her imperial crown with diadems from other states. It 
seems to have been a supreme and sublime effort to triumph 
over tremendous difficulties; it seems to have been the soul 
of a nation striving to rise by sheer force of personality, 
backed with many strong right arms and dauntless courage 
over enemies hurling themselves at her Imperial throat; it 
seems ^ have been an emotional period, a period when 
spiritual ardour fired her people to tremendous efforts, when 
emotional waves of enthusiasm carried a nation esultingly 
to the crest of victory. That national effort recaptured for 
Egyptians their highest inspirations, and In that brief but 
glorious span those impulses led her army and her priests, 
her artists and her sculptors to deeds and works which 
deserve to be immortalised, and which this diEcovery will 
immortali^. . . . That is the first lesson which this dis¬ 
covery teaches; it cannot be too strongl}' emphasised. This 
is Egypjt’s golden age in the height of its lustre." 

It seems almost a pity to add anything which w'ill dim 
the splendour of such sonorous periods, which seem to have 
caught a little of the gorgeousness of the tomb itself. But 
unfortunately we have to deal with facts, and not with 
fancies; and the single fact that one obscure Pharaoh 
had an unusually gorgeous burial seems a somewhat 
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shaky foundation on which to rear an entirely new theory of 
the course of Egyptian history in the end of the XVIIIth 
Dynast)'. Outside the tomb the sole evidences of Tutankb^ 
amen’s reign are a few fragments of comparatively un¬ 
important building at Thebes, the record of the burial of 
an Apis at Memphis, the inscription in the tomb of Huy, 
and that in the pre-regal tomb of Horemheb, and a few 
trilling objects which have been found at Tell-el-Ainama, 
Gurob, and elsewhere. Jt is frankly inconceivable that if 
the reign had been marked by such a natinnal renaissance 
as has been suggested, the only traces of it, apart from 
these pitiful scraps, should be the treasures of the tomb. 
No matter how short the duration of the renaissance it was 
bound to have left traces, far other than those whicn exist, 
of its passage. 

Of course if is possible, though perhaps highly im¬ 
probable) that the opening of the royal shrine may reveal 
records of historical importance which may claim a higher 
place for Tutankhamen than historians have hitherto al¬ 
lowed him. Even then one would hesitate to accept as 
gospel the unsupported claims of a royal inscription, in face 
of all the evidence which shows us that immediately before 
his reign the Egyptian empire was in an alarming condition 
of decay and danger from external enemies, and that almost 
immediattly after it the soldier Pharaohs, Sety I, and 
Ramses II, had to do all over again the work which we are 
now invited to believe that Tutankhamen had done. We 
need not suppose, and it has never been supposed, that all 
Egypt's Syrian possessions were absolutely lost to her by the 
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misfortunes of the latter days of the reign of Akhenaten; 
the record of Syrian tribute in the inscription of Huy forbids 
such a supposition, though we are not necessarily to take it 
at its face value. There has never been any evidence that 
the Ethiopian part of the empire was lost at this time, and 
again Huy's record tells us of the continuity of Egj’ptian 
suxeraint)' there. But that is all that we can safely affirm; 
and to suggest that, on the evidence of a mass of tomb 
furniture, however gorgeous, we are to scrap all previous 
conceptions of the history, b^d on such indisputable facts 
as the Tell'cl-Amama letters before the reign, the absence 
of any relics of great accomplishment during the reign, and 
the state of affairs to which the XlXth Djmasty shortly 
succeeded, is to invite us to convert serious history into 
romantic fancy. 

Further, it is difficult to believe, on the evidence before 
us, that there was such a culmination of art in the reign of 
Tutankhamen as we are asked to accept as a proved fact. 
Unquestionably some of the articles found in the tomb are 
of very high artistic qualitj'; but the best of them, so far as 
we have seen, are of a type already familiar, and It is only 
in quantity and richness that they excel those previously 
known. Indeed some of the objects to which greatest at¬ 
tention has been drawn seem to an unprejudiced eye to be 
the products, not of art at its highest point, hut rather of 
art which has already passed its culmination, and is now on 
the down grade. Notable instances of this are the famous 
alabaster vases, carved all in one piece with their stands, 
and wreathed round with carved Nile plants, which have 
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been claimed to be ^‘the most beautiful alabaster vases in 
the world.” It may be said without feat of question that 
if these had been found anywhere else than in the midst 
of such a collection of mangels, tbe>' would have been un¬ 
hesitatingly pronounced had art, — radically bad in their 
over-complication of design, however fine their execution, 
—characteristic products, in fact, of decadent art. The 
Egyptian vase designer, at his best, could do infinitely better 
work than this. They show us, in short, tiactly what one 
would have expected from the decline of a period of 
naturalism in art such as was characteristic of the reign of 
Akhenaten,- — the clumsy and cumbrous attempt to adapt 
naturalistic motives to conventional objects where they are 
entirely out of place, with the resultant over-canpileation 
and over-elaboration which are always the marks of such 
bad design. Besides, if such a revival of art existed in the 
reign of Tutankhamen, where are the other evidences of its 
existence? Surely they were not all buried In the royal 
tomb. The XVIIIth Dynasty, we already knew, was a 
period when art, both in design and execution, reached a 
very high level. It may be that we may be obliged by the 
evidence of this tomb to place its height a few years later 
than we had been in tire habit of doing- but this is as yet 
quite uncertain. It seems more likely that we may find 
another explanation of the presence of so many wonders 
among the funerary furniture of Tutankhamen, and that 
the old conception of his reign as one marked by gradual 
decline, both in world-power and in art, on the part of 
Egypt, is still valid. 
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We have already seen reasjon for believing that certain 
of the articles found in the collection of ftinerar)^ furniture 
do not beloDg to the reign with w^hose close they have been 
associated. Thus the hideous state couches are probably 
Babylonian work of nearly half a century earlier date, and 
the footstool is probably Egyptian work of the time of 
Amenhotep II, — a century old when it was burkd with its 
last user. No doubt when the contents of the tomb are sub¬ 
jected to close and thorough examination by experts there 
will be more identifkations of different national styles and 
periods, with a great resultant increase in our knowledge of 
ancient art between 1500 and 1300 C, Meamvhllc it 
seems natural to assume that what "we see is not the product 
of one marvellously prolific and equally marv^ellously 
eclectic period of art, but a collection of the art of various 
periods, and even of different nations,—in short a collection 
of the palace heirlooms gathered by Pharaoh after Pharaoh 
over a considerable perlod^^ 

For the burial of such a collection in the tomb of Tut¬ 
ankhamen we can see a very valid reason* \\'hether he was 
the son of Amenhotep III or not^ Tutankhamen ivas at least, 
by his marriage with the daughter of Akhenaten, In the 
direct line of succession, according to Egyptian custom. His 
marriage with Ankh*s-cn.Arnen was childless, and the other 
daughters of Akhenaten were apparently rnarried to for¬ 
eigners, and therefore incapable of succeeding to the throne- 
Tutankhamen was therefore the last of the great line of the 
X\TTIth DjTiasry^ which had made Eg)pt a woT]d*emplre. 
We know, from a letter of the Hittite King Mursil 
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IT. recently deciphered by Professor SaycCt that Ankh.s.en.- 
Amen made an attempt to secure that the succession should 
not be interrupted• She wrote to the Hittite King Shiibbi- 
luUuma, suggesting a match between herself and one of the 
Hittite princes, and the negotiations proceeded so far that 
she had selected the prince whom’she desired to wed. But 
apparently some obstacle hindered the carryiDg out of her 
purpose. There was never much love lost between the 
Egyptians and the Hittites, till the hatred between the two 
races was patched over by the marriage of Ramses II with 
a Hittite princess; and perhaps the Egyptians indicated 
that they would not have a Hittite to reign over them. In 
any case, poor Ankh.s.cn.Amen’s scheme failed, and we 
know that the succession fell, first for a short time, to an 
obscure priest “The Divine Father Ay,” and then to a 
soldier, Horemheb, who usurped the throne. 

From these facts it is not difficult to construct a picture 
of the situation which is probably not far from the truth. 
Queen Ankh.s.en.Anien finds herself left in a hopeless situ* 
ation by the death of her husband. Doubtless she knows 
that the priests of Amen still regard her as suspect because 
of her descent from “that criminal of Akhetaten,” as they 
always called her father Had it been otherwise, it is 
possible, though scarcely probable, that she might herself 
have taken the crown, as Hatshepsut did, and gb'cn Egypt 
another woman sovereign; but, as it was, that was 
impossible, and, as a matter of fact, she vanishes from the 
page of history on the failure of her attempt to secure the 
successiim by the Hittite match. What more likely than 
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that she made up her mind that so long as she had the powet 
she would see to it that jjie treasured heirlooms of her 
ancestors, gathered in the palace by successive generations 
of mighty Pharaohs, should be kept safe from the greedy 
hands of those who were already snatching at the crown and 
sceptre? They had been used by the conquerors of Syria, 
the creators of Eg)Titian fame and glor) ; they should not 
be profaned by the touch of a nobody like the common 
priest whose hand was almost on the sceptre already, or the 
rough soldier who was erelong to shake the usurper from 
his unstable throne and usurp it in turn himself. The 
surest way to secure the treasures fr<Mn profanation was to 
burl' them with the dead Pharaoh, where even the hatred 
of the priests w'ould scarcely venture to disturb the rest of 
one, who if he began his reign as a heretic, yet restored the 
worship of the old gods, and died in the odour of ortliodox 
sanctity. 

So it may well be that what we have seen and may yet see 
of the splendours of the tomb of Tutankhamen is not, as 
some have imagined, the evidence of the rebirth of a great 
natiop, waking after its enchanted slumber, and its dreams 
of a God of Love who should unite all the nations, to the 
stem realities of a struggle for life and power, and rising in 
the struggle to heights whicli it had never previously 
reached; but rather the evidence, not less interesting, and 
far more touching, of a widow*cd woman, the unconscious 
picture of the widowed Egj'pt w'htch Like her had lost the 
last of the great line w hich had been its strength, well aware 
of the fact that for htr^ and perhaps for her land, there 
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was no fdturc to match the glories of the past, and burj'ing 
in the tomb of her dead husband the splendours of the great 
days of old which she was too proud to see used hy lesser 
men- 




CHAPTER \TI 


lagash; the typical city-state of early habylonu 

The land which wc now know as Babylonia, from the great 
city which was its head and centre during many centuries, is, 
like the Delta of Egypt, almost entirely an alluvial land, 
formed by the deposits brought down by its two great rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, and continually enlarged in 
extent by the same process which created it in the beginning. 
At present, the coast line at the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
by which the united rivers pour their waters into the Persian 
Gulf, advances about 72 feet in a year, or a mile and a half 
in a century^, and the advance must have been even more 
rapid in ancient days. Wc know that Spasmus Charax, the 
modem Mohammerah, was situated on the coast-line in the 
time of Alexander the Great; it is now some 47 miles inland, 
so that the land must have gained ou the sea since his time 
at a rate of about 115 feet yeatly. The ancient coast-line 
of Bab3'loma is marked by the present Abu Shahrain, which 
represents the ancient city of Eridu; and this point is now 
at a distance of more th;ui 120 miles from the sea, so that 
the land in the period with which wc have to do was mate¬ 
rially smaller than it is at present. To-day the plain of 
Babylonia embraces an area of about 30,000 square miles; 
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but in the time of its earliest civilisation it cannot have 
been inore than about 23,000 square miles in extent. 

The alluvial plain extends from a line drawn from a 
point a little below the present Samaira on the Tigris to 
Hit on the Euphrates. North of this point the undulating 
plain gradually rises to the more elevated lands of the true 
Mesopotamia, where the Assyrian colonists founded their 
kingdom. 7 Wards the east, the Babylonian plain stretches 
for a distance of from 30 to 50 miles, till it meets the moun¬ 
tains of the ancient Elam, where dwell the traditional 
enemies of the inhabitants of the plain; on the west it 
merges imperceptibly into the desert at a distance of from 
20 to 30 miles. In ancient days this area, small in itself, 
was subdivided Into two regions, a northern and a southern. 
The northern division was known as Akkad, and the chief 
centres of civilisation in it were the cities of Akkad, Sippar, 
Kish, Opis, Cutha, Bab}'lon, and Borsippa; while the 
southern section was called Sumer, and its chief cities were 
Lagash, Erech, Ur, Larsa, Umma, Isin, and Eridu. Be¬ 
tween the two groups, and rather nearer to the southern 
than to tile northern, lay the sacred city of Nippur, the 
abode of the god Enlil, whose excavation during the years 
from 1888 onwards by the Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania has yielded such a wealth of information as 
to the civilisation and the religion of early Babylonia. 
Originally Nippur seems to have formed a part of Sumer; 
but gradually it came to occupy an intermediate pmsldon as 
a sort of central shrine, held sacred by both divisions of 
the land. 
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It was the southern or Sumerian portion of the land which 
gave its name to the whole type of civilisation which is 
found in this region at the earliest period of which we 
have any record; and the language which was used by the 
inhabitants, and which, though superseded in general use 
by the Semitic speech of the later conquerors, yet formed the 
basis of the system of writing which we know as cuneiform, 
and continued in use as the sacred language, was Sumerian, 
the language of these pioneers of culture. There has been 
much conjecture as to the origir; of the Sumerians, and the 
region from which they came into the plain of the two 
rivers. The fact that their first settlements seem to have 
been near the mouths of the rivers'has led to the idea that 
they came by sea, and that we have here perhaps the origin 
of the strange legend recorded by Berosus of the gift of 
letters and religion by the fish-man Oanoes, who came up 
from the Gulf. On the other hand tlieir development of the 
Ziggural or Temple-tower, “built like a mountain,’' 
the fact that the Sumerian language employs the same 
ideogram for "mountain” and for "land,” have led others 
to suggest that they must have originally been a race of 
mountaineers. It is not improbable that they did originally 
descend on the fertile plain from the mountain lands on the 
east, as so many waves of immigration have since done; 
but beyond that possibility, speculation is vain. 

Research into the earliest development of the human race 
in Sumer and Akkad is met at once with a marked difference 
between the conditions prevailing here and those which 
obtain in the other great sphere of such work,—the Nile 
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Valley. In ancient Egypt the graves of Neolithic man, 
shallow and unprotected a^ they are, have remained practi¬ 
cally undisturbed during all the centuries, and on the upper 
plateau the traces of Paleolithic man, in the shape of his 
flint implements, still strew the surface of the desert sand. 
But in Sumer and Akkad, such traces of early development 
are almost entirely wanting. The reason of this difference 
is, of course, the difference in climate and in the character 
of the soil. The natural causes of the annual floods, the 
comparatively damp nature of the soil, and the steady 
growth of the alluvium, sufficiently account for the dis¬ 
appearance of the traces of pre-historic man. The same 
absence of such traces is to be noted in Eg>’pt itself in the 
Delta, where the conditions prevailing are not dissimilar 
to those in Babylonia. It is not till the advent of the 
Sumerian, with his prudent practice of building his cities 
upon great artificial mounds, thus raising them above the 
action of the flood, as well as making them more easy of 
defence in war, that we find ourselves in possession of satis¬ 
factory evidence as to the development of early civilisation 
in this region. 

At what point are we to place the earliest evidences of 
Sumerian culture known to us? The question is one which 
has been the subject of infinite debate; but it would appear 
that controvers}' is now more or less at an end, and that the 
authorities are coming in the main to agreement on a sj'stem 
of chronology which contemplates a much shorter period 
of development than was formerly held to be necessary, and 
indeed to be proved by historical evidence. Till within 
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the last twcntj'-fivc years, all estimates of early Babylonian 
•-inrl Sumerian chronology were based on the statement in the 
cylinder of Nabontdus, the last king of Babylon (now in 
the British Museum), that 3200 years elapsed between the 
burial at Sippar of the foundation-deposit of Naram-Sin, 
one of the early kings of Akkad, and the discovery of it by 
himself during bis restoration of the temple in which the 
menwrial had been placed. This would place ^laram-Sin 
about 3750 B. C, and his father, the famous Sargon I, about 
3800; and consequently the numerous earlier rulers of 
Sumer and Akkad must have still more remote dates assigned 
to them. Working on this basis, the beginning of Sumerian 
history have been assigned to an antiquity even more hoary 
than the corresponding developments in Egypt. Hilprecbt 
formerly assigned to the foundation of the temple of Enlil 
at Nippur, and the first settlements tliere, a date somewhere 
between 6000 and 7000 B. C. “possibly even earlier"; and 
Goodspeed's chronolog)' (1903) gives as its first item— 
“By 5000 B. C. City-states flourish in South Babylonia." 
Of late years, however, there has been a reaction against 
these early dates. Various lines of evidence, which it is 
impossible here to re^'iew in detail, have led to the conviction 
that the vast gulf of years between Naram-Sin and Nabon- 
idus is partly a pious invention of the latter king, due to 
bis desire to make the antiquity of the realm as venerable 
as possible, and partly an honest rnistake on the part of his 
scribes, w'ho have reckoned as consecutive several dynasties 
which were realjy contemporaneous. V\ ith the discussion 
we need not concern ourselves; it is suffleient to give the 
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result,—with the proviso and caution that it involves the 
very serious step of scrapping a positive statement made hy 
a king who stood nearly 2500 years nearer than we do to the 
events which he w as dating, and vrhose scribes had doubtless 
access to documents w'hich carried them back very' much 
further still. At all events, the position which is at present 
accepted by the bulk of expert opinion is that we must place 
the earliest rulers of Sumer of whom there is any trace 
somewhat more tlian a thousand years later than die dates 
formerly assigned to thein. I’hus the beginnings of gov¬ 
ernment as known to us w'ould fall somewhere between 3cx>o 
and 4000 B. C., the reign of L'r-Nina, the earliest king of 
Lagash who is more than a name, w ould fall about 3000 
B, C,, and Sargon 1 :md Naram-Sin, instead of rejoicing in 
the venerable antiquity of 3800 and 3750 B. C., would be 
reduced to the humiliating position of being mere kings of 
the day before yesterday, so to speak, and would date from 
2650 and 2600 B. C. 

Probably the change does not make a great difference to 
them; nor need it make much to the ordinar)* reader. The 
rulers and the culture w 1th which W'C have to do are still 
quite ancient enough for all practical purposes, with a gap 
of nearly 5000 years between them and the men who have 
disinterred the relics of their ancient splendour. For pur¬ 
poses of comparison, it may be noted that on the short 
Berlin system of Egy-ptian chronology. Mena, the founder 
of the Egjptian monarchy, dates froiu 3400 B, C., and thus 
antedates I < r-Nina of Lagash by a mete four hundred years, 
—a trifle when one is dealing with millenniums. On the 
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lon^r Ej'Stein, however, which shifts all these early Egj'jj' 
tian dates back by a whole Sothic period, the date of Mena 
would fail about 5510 B, C., and even Ur-Nina would 
seem modem in comparison with the hoary age of the 
Egyyjtian monarch. In any case tlie advantage in point of 
age, even on the shortest system of Egy]>ti;in dating, lies 
witli the civilisation of the Nile ^''alley; but is, compara¬ 
tively speaking, so small as to justify us in speaking of the 
beginning of civilisation in the two lands as being conteiii* 
poraneuus. With diem we may equate the begitmings of 
Minoan civilisation in Crete, Early Minoan I dating prob¬ 
ably from about 3000 B. C. 

We take, tlien, as our typical citystate of Sumer, the 
city of Lagash; and the reason for choosbg it in preference 
to other cities such as Nippur, Erech, or Ur, is simply that 
Lagash remained from its rise to its destruction a purely 
Sumerian cit). It began with the very dawn of civilisation 
in Sumer, and it w:i5 destroyed at a period certainly not 
later than the rise of the First Babylonian Dynasty, say, 
about 222f B. C. From that time it lay deserted and for¬ 
gotten until it was re-occupied for a time by tlie Parthians 
in tlie second century B. C. Other sites, such as Nippur, 
were occupied for a much longer period, and consequent!)’ 
tiieir ruins and their records contain elements of different 
races and types; but the work carried on at Lagash, ruling 
out the Parthian element, which is easily distinguished, has 
revealed nothing which does not belong to tlie first civili¬ 
sation of the land, Lagash, from first to last, is purely 
Sumerian, and there is thus a unit)' in its story which makes 
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it desirable that it should be chosen as our representative 
of the early Babylonian city-state. Moreover the results 
of excavation on this ancient site have been published with 
a fulness and an orderliness which leave little to be desired, 
and which enable the story' of I..agash to be told as we can 
tell that of no other of the city-states of Sumer and Akkad. 

The mins of Lagash are situated at the mounds now 
known as Tello, “in a district which is half the }*eaT a desert 
and the other half a swamp." The mounds lie about eight 
miles from the little town of Shatra, and form a rough 
oval which runs north and south, and is about 234 
miles long, by 1^ broad. There arc three principal 
elevations, vary'ing from §0 to 56 feet in height above 
the plain. Tello was already beginning to be recojgnised 
as a site likely to repay excavation, from the discov¬ 
eries of inscribed ccHies and bricks, which had been made 
there by Arab diggers, when, in the early spring of 
1877, M. Ernest de Sarzec, the newly appointed Vice- 
consul of France at Basra, had his attention directed to it 
by J. Asfar, a native Christian of the district. De Sarzec 
at once entered into negotiatims w ith Nasir Pasha, the semi¬ 
independent chief of the Muntefik, whose goodwill was far 
more necessary' for the prosecution of the work than any 
Turkish firman; and at his very first visit to the mounds 
he was fortunate enough to find a large fragment of a great 
dolerite statue lying at the foot of one of the slopes, and 
inferred that the statue must have occupied a place in 
some large building from which it had rolled down to its 
present position. This was in January, 1877, and, spurted 
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on by the success of his preliniiniiry investigation, by March 
he was busily engaged in the escavations, which, lasting 
with intervals from 1877 to 1900, have resulted in the 
restoration of much of the story' of Lagash, and in the 
revelation of the high state of civilisation and art which had 
been reached by the earliest Sumerian inhabitants of Baby¬ 
lonia, and have established bis own fame as the w'dithy 
successor of Botta, the explorer of Khorsabad. 

Roughly, de Sars-ec’s work falls into three divisions. In 
1877 and 1878, he was employed in determining the 
character of the whole mass of ruin by means of trial 
trenches; in 1880-1881, after an interval spent largely in 
France in the work of enlisting the sympathy and support 
of the home authorities, he returned to Tello, and proceeded 
with the excavation of the Parthian palace which had been 
reared over the remains of the buildings of the earlier Su¬ 
merian rulers, and had incorporated in its fabric a great 
deal of their material. In this campaign he w*as aocranpanied 
by his young wife, and was successful, not only in the un¬ 
earthing of the large building, and the discrimination of 
the different periods to which its materials belonged, but 
also in the gathering of a fine collection of ancient Sumeriiin 
works of art, particularly a notable set of statues frcHU the 
principal mound, which have placed our conception of the 
art of this remote period on an entirely new footing. * Fi¬ 
nally, in campaigns carried on in 1888-89, 1893-95, 1898, 
and 1900, he revealed sculptures and inscriptions of still 
earlier date in another of the 1 ello mounds. The death 
of de SatMc in 1901 brought the excavations to a sudden 
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close; but the)' were resumed in Januarj*, 1903, by Captain 
Gaston Cros, whose chief discovery was the massive city 
wall built by Gudea, one of the most famous patesis-, or 
priest-kings of the city (2450 B. C.). This formidable for¬ 
tification proved to be about 32feet in thickness, and was 
still in position at some points to a height of 26 feet. 

One of the most fortunate features of the long and dc* 
voted work of de Sar7.ec was his association with M. I jeon 
Heuzey, tire Curator of the Department of Oriental An¬ 
tiquities at the Louvre, whose profound knowledge of 
Babylonia enabled him to carry on the interpretation of 
the material which de fiarzee’s untiring labours supplied, 
and whose name is coupled with that of the great explorer 
in the monumental work, "Decouvertes en Chaldee,*' w'hich 
embodies the fruits of so much toil, The most remarkable 
results of the excavations were the two great terra-cotta 
cylinders of Gudea, tw'o feet long by a foot in diameter, 
inscribed with aliout looo lines of early cuneiform writing, 
and fomiing the longest inscriptions of the period yet 
know'n, the famous Stele of the \’ulttire5, on w'hich are 
depicted with rude force the victories of the early king 
Eiumatum of Lagash, and which forms an invaluable source 
of infonnatiou with regard to the war-like equipment and 
the burial customs of the ancient Sumerians, the numerous 
line dolerite statues of Gudea, the beautiful silver votive 
vase of Entemena, second In descent from Eannamm of 
the Vulture Stele, many thousands of inscribed tablets, and, 
not least, the solitary tablet, belonging to no ofBcial collec¬ 
tion, in which some broken-hearted citizen of La gash, pmb- 
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ably a priciSt, bewails the wreck of his city wrought by the 
neighbouring city of Umma, and calls upon just heaven to 
visit on the head of the pafesi of Umma and his goddess 
the ruin which they had brought upon an innocent town 
and king. 

"Since the discovery of Nineveh,” said Oppert, in his 
opening speech at the Fifth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Berlin, “no discovery has been made which 
compares in importance with the recent excavation in 
Chaldea.” To a casi^il observer, this estimate may at first 
seem exaggerated. No comparison seems possible between 
the stately winged lions and bulls, the endless slabs of 
sculptured alabaster covered with masterly scenes of war¬ 
fare, feasting, and hunting, and the headless and cumbrous 
doletite statues and pitiful shattered fragments of the Vul¬ 
ture Stele which form the most spectacular result of de Sar- 
zee’s labours. But a closer examination leads to a revision 
of such a judgment. Even from the artistic point of view, 
the Gudea statues, though immeasurably inferior to the 
living work, such as the great diorite Khafra, w’hich Egyp¬ 
tian craftsmen had been doing centuries before, are yet 
Infinitely superior to any other Mesopotamian work in the 
round. The famous statue of Ashur-natsir-pal in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, for instance, is clumsy' stone-hewer's work 
compared w'ith the seated figure of Gudea designing the 
temple of Ningirsu. The same cannot be said with regard 
to the reliefs which have been found at Lagash, for in this 
department tlie Assyrian artist was supreme. But though 
the Lagash reliefs are crude and primitive as works of art. 
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to say nothing of their fragtrientar)^ condition, they have an 
intrinsic interest far exceeding that of the most finished 
work of the Assyrian schools. For they reveal to us the 
appearance, the dress, the equipment, the organisation, and 
much of the habit of life of a race which was already old 
before the Assyrian was thought of, and whose culture was 
the basis on which the Babylonian reared that civilisation 
which the Assyrian took over with him into his northern 
home, and to which he added little or nothing. The Sumeri¬ 
ans of Lagash and the other cities must be recognised as one 
of the great seminal peoples of the world's historj', whose 
long'forgotten work, only now beginning to be partly under¬ 
stood, laid the foundations of all that we now know as 
human culture; and the results of de Sarzcc's labours at 
Tcllo give us the picture, not only of a race which has done 
for the world far more than the Assyrian, with all his brutal 
splendour, ever did, but also of au ideal of society which at 
one time seemed to be the not unequal rival of the ideal 
of the great centralised empire, and which, in the fulness of 
time, came to its splendid flower in the city-states of Greece, 
with Athens as its supreme expression. 

For the characteristic feature of the early civilisation 
of Babylonia is that the city, and not the kingdom, is the 
unit. 'ITic city, of course, is ruled by one individual, who 
may call himself either "King,'’ or more modestly “Patesi,” 
but who in either case unites in his owo person the func- 
rions of ruler and high-priest of the City*God of whom he 
and all the citizens were the servants; but the community 
is bounded by the circle of the cultivated fields and the 
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pasture-lands around tht city wall, and within that I unit 
Is complete and self-sufficient. Let us trj', then, to trace 
the fortunes of one such unit in Lagash. 

*‘ln their origin,” says the late Dr. L. W. King, "the 
great cities of Babylonia were little more than collections 
of rude huts constmctetl at first of reeds cut in the marshes, 
and gradually giving place to more substantial building 
of clay and sun-dried brick. From the very beginning it 
would appear that the shrine of the local god played an im¬ 
portant part in the foundation and subsequent development 
of each centre of twpulation.” We may imagine a little 
community gathering on the banks of the branch of the 
Euphrates whose former existence is evidenced by the dry 
channel whose course can still be traced, rearing their rude 
shrine of wattle and mud to their god Ningirsu, and plant¬ 
ing round the temple their poor huts, w'ith a somewhat 
larger one for the man who looks after the shrine, and who, 
being in the counsel of the god, is deferred to in matters of 
dispute. A very short experience teaches the citizens of the 
little town that houses of wattle and daub built on the 
sw'ampy Babylonian plain are not only unhealthy, but are 
likel}' to have the shortest of short lives in face of the 
regular floods of the river. So before long there follow the 
two first steps for the raising of the community in a double 
sense, material and spiritual. The population has to unite 
for the formation of a large platform which will place 
their houses beyond the reach of the floods; and it has to 
organise its labour in a still more elaborate fashitm for the 
creation and maintenance of a sj'Stem of irrigation canals. 
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which shall bridle the overflow of the river, and transform 
it from a constant danger into a source of fertility and 
wealth. We need not look much further for the reason 
which brought it about that the earliest civilisations which 
we know w;ere both developed in lands subject to annual 
inundation, but capable, once this inundation was con¬ 
trolled, of the highest fertility. It was simple necessity, 
which, alike in the Nile Vallq' and in Babylonia, forced 
early man to subordinate his selflsh Individuality and to 
organise; and the same cause which makes one of the first 
Egyptian ofScials named to be "the Commander of the 
Inundation,'' makes also each early ruler of a Sumerian 
city first and foremost a digger and malntainer of canals. 

Having got the little city raised on its platform, the next 
stage is to secure that the buildiogs for the service of the 
city-god are made of more permanent materials than the 
crude brick, which in a variable climate has an unpleasant 
habit of dissolving into its original elements; and conse¬ 
quently we find structures of kiln-burnt bricks, with elabo¬ 
rate double walls to protect their contents from damp and 
heat, being built as storehouses for the various offerings 
which w'ould be brought to the god, while the walls are 
still further protected by verandahs of cedar wood, whose 
pillars rest on brick bases. The desire for beauty as well as 
usefulness is already showing itself, and we have a rude 
relief of a votary', crowned w ith palm -branches, and raising 
one hand in adoration before two colossal votive maces. 
The amhaic inscription appears to record a list of offerings 
to Ningirsu, who is already established as the permanent 
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god of the city, and whose temple is named by the same 
name,—E-ninnu,—which it bears all through the historj' of 
the city'. This may be about 3000 B. C, or somewhat 
earlier; but obviously the existence of such buildings, and 
of such an attempt at art, crude though it may be, pre¬ 
supposes a development of centuries previous, of which we 
have no record, and never shall have any. V^Tien we first 
meet the Sumerian in Jjigash, he Is already advanced to a 
considerable extent In civilisation, using metal, though only 
in the form of copper, capable of the execution of designs 
of considerable complexity, as evidenced by the pattern of 
lions on the macc-hcad of Mesillm of Kish, found at Tdlo, 
in possession of a regular sy'stem of writing, and accustomed 
to regulate his business affairs by a settled code, which 
embraces a system of land-tenure recognised all over Sumcp 
and Akkad. 

The mention of the mace-head of Mesilim of Kish intro¬ 
duces us to a curious evidence of the advanced character of 
Sumerian civilisation In one particular which we are accus¬ 
tomed to regard as a growth of our own time; for the first 
appearance of this king in connection with Lagash is in 
the matter of a dispute about the boundary-line between the 
territory of Lagash and that of the neighbouring city of 
Umma. Mesilim, who appears to have exercised a kind of 
suzerainty, certainly over Lagash, and possibly over I'lnma 
also, was called in to act as arbitrator, and executed the 
first frontier delimitation of w-hich we have any record. The 
account of the treaty which be negotiated is peculiar be¬ 
cause jt gives us a glimpse of the fashion in which the 
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respective city*gods of the commimides were regarded 'as the 
real representatives of their people. The niling pa tests 
of Lagash and Umma are no| so much as named in the docu¬ 
ment. The dispute is adjusted, at the command of Enlil, 
the generally recognised god of Sumer, by Ningirsu, the 
god of Lagash, and the city-god of Umma. Even Mesilim, 
though he acts as arbitrator, is named only as acting at the 
command of his own goddess Kadi, and his functions are 
limited to the recording of the treaty which the gods had 
drawn up. Theocracy was a very real dung in those days. 

The names of several of the early patens of Lagash have 
survived,—Lugal-shag-engur, BatlUj Enkhegalbut they 
are no more than names, and we know nothing of them, 
save that Lugal-shag-engur was palest at the time of Mesl- 
Km of Kish. But with Ur-nina we enter on a period which 
has left us some imtx>rtatit evidence of the state and the life 
of the growing city about 3000 B, C, Since the time of 
Mesilim’s arbitration, lagash must have been steadily in¬ 
creasing in power, and had probably been able to assert its 
independence of any outside suzerain, for Ur-nina no longer 
calls himself patesi^ but has assumed the title of king, 
which he invariably uses. He was not of royal descent; hut 
we have no record of how he secured the throne. WTiether 
he was an usurper or not, however, his reign was both 
peaceful and prosperous. There is no record of any war¬ 
like achievement; the victories of Ur-nina are peaceful 
ones, and his inscriptions tell us of the building of temples, 
and the cutting of canals. He rebuilt the temple of Nin¬ 
girsu, E-nionu, sending an embassy to the god Enki of 
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Eridu, who sis the Chief Divioer was implored to use his 
pure reed, the wand of divination, to secure the success of 
the workt and he records that m the construction of the 
building he employed wood from the mountains, which 
may mean cedar from l^banon. Ele also cut the canal 
Asiikhur, afterwards famous in the history of the city, and 
evidently by his activity in such work he greatly added 
to the prosperity of hfs city, for we have the record of 
many storehouses and granaries which he built. His reign 
seems to have been regarded as a kind of Golden .■^ge, for 
his descendants always speak of him with reverence, and 
for several generations offerings were made in connection 
with his statue. Fortunately this peaceful king has left us 
several representations of himself and his family, in the 
shape of limestone plaques caned in low relief. On one 
of these the king is depicted, clad in the scalloped kilt which 
was apparently the Sumerian costume, and bearing on his 
head a basket, while his sons and ministers of state stand 
before him. The inscription on the plaque records that he 
has built the temple of Ningirsu, the great laver for its 
service, and the temple of Nina, and the relief probably 
depicts him as a labourer bringing material for his building. 
On another smaller plaque he also commemorates the build¬ 
ing of Ningirsu’s temple, and is represented as standing 
before the god with hands folded on his breast in an attitude 
of adoration, with his sons and his cupbearer Anitd. behind 
him. On all these plaques the figures conform to one ty^jc. 
They are all clean-shaven, the head as well as the chin 
being shaven. They have all prominent noses, but of a 
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type quite un-Semitic, almond eyes, and strongly marked 
features, and all are nude to the waist, wearing only the 
heavy woollen scalloped kilt* Later we shall see their 
equipment in time of war. 

About 3000 B. C., then, we are to imagine the little city- 
state as fully organised. In the centre of the town stands 
the great temple of Ningirsu, w'ith its tower, and its 
magazines grouped around it. The palace of the king is 
another prominent building, and there are several I^ser 
temples to the other gods of the pantheon of Lagash, the 
goddess Nina, her daughter Ninmar, and her intercessor 
Gatumdug. The*se buildings rise high on platforms of 
brick, as, indeed, does the whole town, though its foun¬ 
dations arc on a lower level than those of the temples. 
Around the whole city runs a stroug wall of brick, many 
feet high and thick, with towers at intervals, and strong 
gates, which ate shut at sunset, and opened at sunrise, to 
allow the men of the city to go out to their labours in the 
fields which surround their homes, and which are as yet the 
only empire to which Lagash lays claim. As the city grows 
in population and in power, the ring of cultivation and 
pasture naturally extends, to supply the needs of the in¬ 
creasing numbers within the walls. And with this ex¬ 
tension of territory there comes inevitably and automati¬ 
cally the threat of war. Erelong the circle, as it growR, 
touches the circle of cultivation which is spreading m a 
similar manner from the next city-^tate, whose temple- 
tower may perhaps be seen from the tower of Ningirsu. The 
cultivators, or the herdsmen, for it would be the pastures 
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which would first meet, quarrel over the question of which 
city shall have the right to certain lands; figtiting begins, 
and a man or two is killed on this side or on that. Then 
the men of the city which thinks itself a^rieved take 
down tlieir spears an^ hclnnets, and raid the lands of the 
other cit}"; and war has definitely begun^ and threatens to 
become chronic. Already, long before the lime of Ur-nina, 
we have seen that Nlesilim of K.ish had to be called in as 
arbitrator between Lagash and its neighbour Umma; and 
we shall see that war between these two towns was almost 
as normal a feature of their life as the sowing and harvest. 

1 vvas in possession, in particular, of a specially desir¬ 

able bit of land, the plain Gu-edin, to which the men of 
Umma conceived they had some right, or on which they cast 
envious eyes, and the whole history of the towns is punc¬ 
tuated, at frequent intervals, by raid and counter*rald, 
designed to put one city or the other in permanent possession 
of this Naboth's vineyard. During the reign of Ur-nina, 
7 .n gadi was apparently too strong to be meddled 'with by 
its envious rival; but in the time of Eannatum, the grandson 
of Ur-nina, the old sore broke out again, and Umma had 
to taught a sharp lesson* 

The record of the first of diese neighbourly bickerings,— 
war is mueh too dignified a title to apply to such parochi^ 
s^juabbles, — is preserv'ed on the famous Stele of the \ iiltures^ 
one of the finest trophies of de Sarzec's labours at TellOn In 
the sixth column of the inscriptioii on this priceless docu¬ 
ment, Eannatum tells us that the palesi of Uinma^ whom 
he does not naniev but whom we know from another inscrip* 
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tton to have been called Ush, was commanded by his own 
cit}'-god to plunder Gn-edin, the territorj* beloved of Nin- 
girsu< You will notice again the polite theocratic fiction 
which ascribes all the mischief to the gods of the two cities, 
as it bad previously ascribed the treaty of peace to them 
also. On learning of this wanton aggression on the divine 
territory, Eannatum, like a wise soldier, did not allow 
himself to be hurried by his wrath into a hasty and ineffec¬ 
tual pursuit. Umma was too near to Lagash for any chance 
of overtaking the raiders before they had reached the shelter 
of their owtj walls. So the psilesi quietly gathered his own 
army, and got it ready for the field; then, repairing to the 
temple of Ningirsu, he laid his grievance before the god, and 
lying flat on the ground, awaited the divine answer. Ic 
came tn the form of a dream, in which Ningirsu came forth 
and stood by the head of his servant. He promised victory, 
and said that when Eannatum went forth to battle, the 
Sun-god, Babhar, who makes the city bright, would go with 
him, and ensure his triumph. Thus encouraged, Eannatum 
led his army out to avenge the slight which had been put 
upon Ningirsu. The men of Umma, on their part, already 
apparently held the sound military doctrine that the worst 
place in which to make war is your own territory. They 
did not await the attack of Eannatum, but came out to 
meet him, and the battle was joined probably on the dis¬ 
puted ground. 

The result was a splendid triumph for the arms of 
Eannatum completely defeated his rival, and pursued him 
to the shelter of bis city walls with great slaughter. He 
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put the number of the slain at 3600. or according to a 
possible reading, 36,000 men. Wc may rest assured that 
tlie larger of these figures Is a wild exaggeration, and that 
probably even die smaller requires to have the two last 
figures struck off to bring it Into an5Tliing like correspond¬ 
ence with reality. There is not the sli^test evidence that 
these little city-states held a population which would have 
made such a loss as 36,000 men a possibility; even a loss 
of 3600 would probably have meant almost the de- 
[X>pulatioti of the cit^'; and moreover, we know that in his 
victor)' over the ancient enemy the later patesi, Elntemena, 
only claims to have slain 60 of the men of Umma. It is 
not dsvious why tliere should be .so great a discrepancy 
between the two battles as to require us to accept in Ean- 
natum's case a slaughter which is sixty times as great as 
that in the case of Entemena’s victory. 

In any case, the result of the battle was so decisive as to 
take the heart completely out of the men of Umma. When 
Eannatum pressed on to the assault of the rival city, he 
found little opposition, and, as he tells us, he swept over 
the city ‘like an evU storm.” Ush, the unlucky patesi 
whose devotion to his god had so misled him, disappears 
from the scene, whether slain in the battle, or got rid of 
otherwise, we do not know, and the subsequent treaty of 
peace was signed by a new ruler, Enakalli. It restored to 
liUgash the disputed territory of Gu-edin, ordered that to 
prevent disputes in future a deep frontier-ditch should be 
dug between the lands of the two cities, provided for the 
rc-eiection of the previous frontier-stele of Mesilim, which 
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the men of Umma had venr naturally knocked down in 
their raid, and for the erection of a new one of Eannatnm 
on which the text of the tTeaty should be engraved. Then 
Eannatum returned to the duty of burying the*slain of his 
own army, over whom he heaped, as he tells us, twenty 
burial mounds. As for the slain of his vanquished foe, they 
were left where they fell, to have their bones picked clean 
by the birds of the ,aiT and the beasts of the field; and the 
Vulture Stele derives its name from the picture which it 
gives of a part of this gruesome banquet, in which vultures 
are represented swooping down on tile dead and carry'- 
ing off heads and limhs. The burial of the heroes of 
Lagash is carefully depicted, with an amusing lack of per¬ 
spective. 

But the most interesting portion of the great stele U 
that in which we see Eannatuiri leading out hjs phalanx to 
the battle. He himself marches in front of them, wearing 
a conical helmet with ear-pieces, and a long cloak of 
woollen material, perhaps quilted, and carrying a spear and 
a throwing-stick. Behind him comes the close array of his 
infantry. The front rank is made up of men armed with 
battle-axes, and carrying huge bucklers, which cover them 
from their shoulders to their feet. Behind this shield-wall 
Come the spearmen, each carrying in both hands a long pike, 
which projects beyond the bucklers of tlie front rank. It 
is a regular Macedonian phalanx, and one can imagine that 
its impact must have been hard to resist. Doubtless the 
opposing army was armed and drawn up iu a similarly cum¬ 
brous fashion, and when phalanx met phalanx, h was a case 
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of stiff pushing and endurance, until at last the stronger 
men broke through. Then the shield-bearers would throw 
away their cumbrous bucklers, and pursue the broken enemy 
with their axes, and it was doubtless then that the slaughter, 
on whatever scale it may have been, took place. It is 
difficult to see how there could be much bloodshed in the 
actual shock of the phalanxes, pushing at one another from 
behind their shield-wall. No doubt, as Mr. H, R. Hall says, 
Eannatum's phalanx represents “a highly developed mil¬ 
itary machine, which had clearly been evolved by long years 
of constant civil war^'i but one can scarcely follow him in 
his suggestion that “the bow-and-arrow and hatchet fighting 
of the contemporary Egyptians was by no means so 
efficient.” One would rather imagine that a captain ca¬ 
pable of using good archers to advantage would have made 
hay of the slow and cumbrous Sumerian phalanx, which 
could have been cut up without ever being allowed to come 
to dose quarters. 

One point, which, though merely curious, has its own 
interest, is the extraordinary resemblance which these spear¬ 
men of Eannatum present to the knights of William the 
Conqueror, as depicted on the Bayeux Tapestry'. One of 
Eannatum's men would look quite in place among the 
Conquerors peakcd-helmeted knights; which goes to show, 
not any connection, but the fact that early developments in 
arms and armour, as doubtless in many other forms of tool, 
may follow similar lines in lands and periods widely 
separated, and that there is no need, as there may often be 
no possibility, of supposing that direct influence Is to be 
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inferred inei ery case of similaritj- between the products and 
utensils of even contanporarj' civiliiiations. 

The treaty of peace was sanctioned by the swearing of 
oaths by Eannatum and Enakalli, and in the Vulinre Stele 
inscription Eannatum refers to these oaths, and calls down 
curses on the men of Ununa should they violate their com¬ 
pact. "On the men of Umma, have f, Eannatum, cast tbe 
great net of Enlil! I have sworn the oath, and the men of 
Umma have sworn the oath to Kannutuni. , . . Who from 
among the men of Umma will go back upon the word, and 
will dispute it in the days to come? If at some future time 
they shall alter this word, may the great net of Enli), by 
whom they have sworn the oath, strike Umma dow'n!” 
Eannatum then turns to Ninkharsag, to Enki, to Enzu, 
Babbar, and Ninki, appealing to each god that if the men 
of Umma shall violate the treaty the uSended god may cast 
his net over themi What is meant by the god casting his 
net over the men of Umma is seen from another scene on 
the Vulture Stele, where the god Ningirsu is depicted, 
bearded as all the gods of the clean-shaven Sumerians 
always are. He holds in his left hand the anci^t cogni¬ 
sance of Lagash, the Eagle clutching in its talons two lions, 
and from his hand there hangs a net, in whose meshes the 
foes of Lagash writhe and struggle. One of them has sue* 
ceeded in getting his head out of the net, and Ningirsu is 
gently clubbing him with a mace which he holds in hts 
right hand. Such, no doubt, was the fate wliich Eannatum 
foresaw for the men of Umma in the event of their breach 
of the treaty. 
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Eaniijturn's victory over Uiiima was by no means his 
only triumph, tltough it may have been the one in which 
he took most pride. He claims to have conquered Kish, the 
city of the former suzerain of Lagash, Mesiiim, and 
to have also vanquished Opis and to have repulsed Elam, the 
secular eneny of Babylonia. “By Eannatum was Elam 
broken in the head, Elam was driven back to his own land; 
Kish was broken in the head, and the king of Opis was 
driven back to his own land/' It will be noticed that in 
these claims of victorv' the role of Lagash Is not that of an 
aggressive power, but rather that of a state attacked bj' in¬ 
vaders, and successfully defending itself. Perhaps we may 
see a relic of the former days, when the terror of Kish w as 
over all the land, in an early inscription of Eannatum on a 
votive mortar of black basalt, now in the British Museum, 
in which the patesi^ in dedicating the mortar to the goddess 
Nina, prays that no man may damage it or carrs’ it aw'ay, 
and adds the petition, “May tlie King of Kish not seize it!” 
Before the end of Eannatum's reign, the bout was 
apparently on the other leg, and it was the king of Kish who 
had to do the praying. 

Evidently this was the period when the power and 
influence of the little city-state was at its height, and we 
shall probably aot be far wrong if we picture [..agash as 
exercising a kind of supremacy over the whole of Sumer, 
and a part of Akkad. But Eannatum. though so success¬ 
ful as a soldier, was by no means neglectful of his duties 
to the town which was the centre of his dtwninion. He 
records how he enlarged and beautiiied the temples of the 
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gods tn the citj', and how when his victoTJ€S had given peace 
to the land, he attended to what was always a Stimerian 
ruler’s first duty towards the prosperity of hjs land, and 
dug new canals for irrigation purposes. "In that day Ean* 
natum , , . when his might had borne fruit, dug a new 
canal for Ningirsu, and he named It Litimmadididug.” 
The frontier-ditch which was dug after the w'ar with Umma 
w as also made to seire as an irrigation-canal for the territory 
®f Gu-edin which had been the bone of contention between 
tile two cities. It was given the appalling name of Lum- 
magimuntashagazaggipadda, a title sufficient in itself, one 
would think, to prevent the men of Umma from meddling 
with it. 

xAItogether one gathers from Eannatum’s inscriptions and 
sculptures a picture of the state over which he ruled which 
is pleasant and prosperous enough. War had brought 
train, and with security had come increase of 
wealth and consequent abundance in the land. No doubt 
there was a seamy side to all the outward prosperity', as we 
shall sec from the records of Umkagina; but on the whole 
it seems that Lagash never was happier or more prosperous 
than in the days of Eannatum, and that the claim of his 
well inscription is justified—"In those days did Ningirsu 
love Eannatum.” 

Darker days, however, were ahead of the little state, 
though they were to be lit with an occasional gleam of 
victory. When the great paUsi passed away, and was 
succeeded by his brother Enannatum I, the men of Umma 
apparently thought that the time was ripe for risking the 
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net of Ningirsu, and all the other ctitses of the treaty. 
Enakalli, who had sworn to iu was either dead or deposed, 
and Urlumma, who had succeeded, had perhaps less of a 
wholesome dread of the might of I^gash. Anyhow he 
invaded Gu*edin, and, not content with removing Eantia- 
tum’s frontier stele* as Ush had removed that of Mesilim, he 
broke it to pieces by casting it into the fire, while he also 
levelled to the ground the frontief<hapels to the gods who 
had been invoked to guard the treaty. Then he sat down 
with his army on the disputed territory, and waited for 
Enaniiatum to give him battle. Enannatum was nowise 
loth, and the later king Umkagina records that he was 
victorious. His own son Entemena, however, in telling 
of the incident, says nothing as to w hich side triumphed, so 
that we may probably conclude that the battle was 
indecisive. At all events Urlumma continued to be a thorn 
in the flesh of Lagash rill he was Anally taken in hand and 
disposed of by Entemena himself. 

Entemena’s succession was the signal for a fresh raid on 
the part of Urlumma, who evidently relied upon such 
changes as working in his favour. On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, he found that he had tried the trick once too often. 
Entemena met him at the frontier-canal, with the alarming 
name, Lummagirnunta—and the rest of it, and ioflicted 
cm him a complete defeat. The men of Ununa W'cre utterly 
routed and fled, leaving sixty of their number dead on the 
held, Entemena followed up his victory, as Eannatum 
had done two generations before, and, like his grandfather, 
succeeded in capturing the hostile city, and bringing it 
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under the sway of Lagash. The office of fiaiesi in the con¬ 
quered city was entmstcd to III, one of the Lagash officials, 
Urlumma, the source of all the mischief, was slain in the 
battle. The fact that Entemena's victotj' was won, and 
the city captured in consequence of a slaughter so small, » 
sufficient to discredit the high figures which rbe Vulture 
Stele gives for the victory of Eannatum, If the loss of 6o 
men so disheartened or weakened Umma as to render its 
capture easy, there is no reason to suppose that on the 
former occasion it took the loss of 36,000 or even of 3600, 
to accomplish the same result. Entemcna caused the record 
of his victory to be engraved on a great limestone stele, 
which was set up on the frontier as a memorial, and a 
warning to the men of Umma. Fortunately, he did not only 
entrust the record to the large copy of it engraved on stone, 
but buried copies of the same inscription as foundation’^ 
deposits, in the shape of small inscribed clay cones. The 
great stele has perished totally: but one of the little clay 
cones has survived, and is our authority for this chapter 
io the history of his city. 

Apart from this record, Entemena's chief memorial is 
the magnificent silver votive vase mounted on a copper 
stand, which was found at Tcllo, and is now in the Louvre. 
Its decoration consists of two bands of incised ornament. 
The upper one, directly below the neck of the vase, 
gives representations of reclining cattle; the lower and 
more important shows Imgig, the lioai-headed eagle of 
Lagash, grasping in his talons the two lions. The work¬ 
manship of this beautiful vase is such as to inspire all 
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respect for the skill of the metal-workers of Sumer of 
2850 B. C. 

Behind Etitemena, the,tc comes a string of pale sis in 
Lagash of whom we know little more than the names, 
Enannatum 11 , Enetarzi, Enlitarzi, and Lugal-anda. And 
then comes the man who may fairly claim to be the most 
interesting of all the rulers of the Babylonian city-state, 
and who occupies in the realm of practical statesmanship 
in Babylonia a position somewhat resembling that which 
is occupied, in the realm of religious affairs by Akhenaten 
in Egj'pt, though of course his sphere of influence is much 
more limited than that of the unfortunate Egy'ptian king. 
Both were visionaries, or rather, perhaps, both were far- 
seeing men who had the ill-luck to be bom before the world 
was ripe for their teaching, and to whom the possession 
of a throne as a theatre for their experiments proved in the 
end a dire misfortune. 

Urukagiira, who may fairly claim to have been the first 
social reformer, and a royal one at that, was apparently 
an usurper of the throne of Lagash. At all events he states 
that Ningirsu had given him the kingdom, and had estab¬ 
lished his might, which is a convenient theocratic formula 
for cloaking an unauthorised succession. The trouble was 
that Ningirsu had not established his ser^’ant’s might quite 
strongly enough for all the strains which his reforms were 
to put upon it,- For a year, or more, after his accession, 
Uruka^na adored to the old title of palest which had been 
borne by-Eannatififi and Entemena; then he changed it for 
the more ambitious one of King, and thereafter began the 
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course of re form which has made him conspicuous in history, 
but which was so disastrous to his city. He appears to 
have conceived the idea, very strange to the minds of those 
dap, however natural it may appear to us, that government 
was a matter which ought to be organised in the interests, 
not of the governor, but of the governed. WTien he came to 
the throne, he tells us, he found that all the splendours of 
his predecessors, splendours which had no doubt grown 
under the rule of the conquerors, rested upon a basis of in¬ 
justice and oppression. The ctMtimon people were taxed 
almost out of existence to supply the funds for the great 
building works and other enterprises of their rulers; or as 
Urakagina quaintly puts it, in a phrase which indirectly 
shows how much the territory of the little state had been 
extending, “Within the limits of the territory' of Ningirsu, 
there were inspectors down to the sea." Besides the heavy 
weight of taxation, the people had to bear the load of un¬ 
just administration. The patesi had been in the habit of 
appropriating to his own use the revenues of much of the 
sacred land of the temples, and where he led the way in 
injustice, it was not likely that his officials would be far 
behind. Extortion and oppression prevailed in every part 
of the state. It may be sufficient to give a single instance, 
^that of the burial fees. In the case of an ordinary burial 
it was the custom for the priest to ask as his fee for 
officiating seven urns of wine, 420 loaves of bread, 120 
measures of com, a garment, a kid, a bed, and a seat. From 
this astounding list it is quite obvious that about the most 
expensive thing that you could do in Lagash was to die. 
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Unikiigina reduced this charge to three urns of wine, 8o 
loaves of bread, a bed and a kid, and people doubtless fell 
that now one could almost afford to die when living had 
become otherwise inconvenient, though the charges for the 
privilege seem still rather high to modem ideas. In every 
department of state the king introduced the same sweeping 
system of reform, and always in favour of the poorer classes; 
and he showed the absolute sincerity of his position by 
abolishing the charges which had been a perquisite of the 
ruler himself. Thus in the case of every one who wished to 
consult The oracles of the gods by way of divination, a fee 
had not only to be paid to the diviner, but no fewer than 
five shekels, five times the diviner’s fee, had to be paid to the 
paf€st\ and a further fee of one shekel to the viaier as well. 
Urukaglna not only abolished the one shekel fees of the 
diviner and the vizier, holding, no doubt, that as both were 
salaried officials they had no need of perquisites, but gave 
up also his right to the much larger fee of the crown, so 
that, as he tells us, after his accession, "the patesiy the 
vizier, and the diviner took money no more." Not many 
reformers have had the courage of thetr convictions to such 
a practical extent as this first of the breed. Unfortunately 
in this imperfect world it is not alwaj's possible to carry out 
even the most desirable reforms, or to put into practice the 
noblest ideals, without causing considerable dislocation in 
the body politic, and giving many people a grievance which 
seems to than greater than the grievances wdiich the reformer 
is trying to abolish. So Urukagina found in the adminis¬ 
trative sphere, as Akheaaten, after him, found in the 
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spiritual one. One can imagine tbe indignation of the 
niling families of the statCt who found half of the offices on 
which they had depended for the support of their younger 
sons abolished by the stroke of Urukagina's stylus, the 
disaffection of the army of tax-gatherers who found their 
occupation gone, the disgust of the priestly robbers who 
could no longer ctalm half the estate of a man in return for 
the mumbling over bis dead body of a few prayers, the 
spite of the diviners who found themselves obliged to live 
on their salaries, and the general conviction of the bureau¬ 
cracy that things would ne\-er be right until this upsetting 
usurper was got out of the way. There were others, as we 
shall see, who thought differently, and appreciated what the 
king had been doing for the poor and the helpless, and 
fortunately one of these was vocal, and has left us the evi¬ 
dence of w'hat he thought of Urukagina; but we must im¬ 
agine all the influential classes in the state of Lagash as 
violently opposed to the unheard-of doctrines and practices 
of their new king- 

Not far off, the old enemy Umma was watching its 
opportunity, under a new and vigorous ruler who was 
troubled by no such scruples as vexed Urukagina. Lugal- 
zaggisi, the patesi of Umma, took advantage of the dis¬ 
organisation and disaffection of his old rival, swept over 
the territory of Lagash w'ith fire and sword, and carried the 
city by storm, giving it up to all the honors of a sack. 
What became of the re fo rming king, whose goodness of 
heart was so ill-repaid by a hard world, we have no means 
of knowing; but the mention of hk name in the strange 
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document from which wc must now quote seems to con¬ 
template him as still living, though perhaps it would have 
been more in accordance with poetic fitness if he had perished 
in the storm which swept away all the fniit of his ideals. 

The document in question is a tablet which was found 
by Captain Cros to the north of the mound which covered 
the most ancient remains at Tclld, It came apparently 
from no ofheial source, no other tablets were found beside 
it,—in short it bore all the marks of being the production 
of a private individual, probably a priest, and a supporter 
of the reforming king. After the storm and the sack of 
the citj', he had apparently found consolation in reciting 
all the enormities of which the invaders had been guilty, 
and in calling down curses upon their heads in connection 
with each individual transgression. Without preface or 
explanation he plunges into his recital of the wicked deeds 
of the men of Umma. Out of a heart full and overflowing 
with grief and indignation he pours the flood of his 
denunciation, and at last appeals to the gods above to 
avenge the wrongs which human strength had been power¬ 
less to avert. 

“The men of Umitia," he writes, “have set fire to the Eki- 
kala; they have set fire to the /knta.surra; .thcy have carried 
away the silver and the precious stones I They have shed 
blood in tlie palace of Tirash; they have shed blood in the 
Ab'^u-banda; they have shed blood in the shrine of Enlil 
and in the shrine of the Sun-god; they have shed blood in 
the Akhush; they have carried away the silver and the 
precious stones! They have shed blood in E-babbar; they 
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have carried away the silver and the precious stones!” So 
the dark recital runs on through line after line, naming 
every sanctuary in the ruined city, never varying in the 
wording of its accusation, and growing strangely impressive 
at last by its very monotony. Then it ends with an appeal 
to divine power to avenge the insuk to divinity and right¬ 
eousness, and with the assertion of complete innocence on 
the part of the king whose throne had gone down in the 
ruin of the city, "The men of Umma, by the despoiling of 
Lagash, have committed a sip against the god Ningirsu! 
The power that is come unto them, from them shall be taken 
away! Of aln on the part of Urukaglna, king of Girsu, 
there is none. But as for Lugal-zaggisi, fia/esi of Umma, 
may his goddess Nidaba bear this sin u[K}n her head!” 

So ends this strange document, surely the most human of 
any that have come down to us from ancient Sumer. 
Whether the high gods listened to the appeal of the un¬ 
known writer, who shall say? Lugal-zagglsi, at all event;, 
bore lightly the curse which had been laid upon him; for 
his conquest of Lagnsh was the prelude to further triumphs 
which ended in his claiming for himself the proud title of 
"the minister of the gods." While his star was rising to its 
culmination, that of I^agash had set, apparently, for ever, 
and for long the city lay desolate. In course of time she 
rose again from her ruins, and was rebuilt in even greater 
splendour by her later fiaiesis,' but it may be questioned if 
she ever regained the position of supremacy among the 
states of Sumer which she lost w’hen her power was over¬ 
thrown by Lugal-zaggisi, 
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For the next three centuries and a hall Lagash remains 
under the mist. Further nqrth the conditions of empire were 
changing, and the Dynasty of Akkad, of Semitic origin, was 
asserting its supremacy, and under great kings like Shargani- 
sharri and Naram-sin was establishing a real kingdom as 
distinguished from the Icxse organisation of the city-states, 
with their temporary suzerainty over one another. From 
this perifxl w'e have the names of a number of paiesis of 
Lagash, — Engilsa, Urukagina 11 , Lugal-ushumgal, Ur* 
babbar, Ur-E, Lugal-bur, Basha-mama, and Ug-me; but 
again these are little more than names, and wc have com¬ 
paratively little evidence of the state of the city. Towards 
the end of the period, however, it becomes evident that the 
power of the Semitic rulers of Akkad, the “Kings of the 
Four Quarters of the World,” as they proudly called them¬ 
selves, is weaken'mg, and that the city-states are in process 
of a temporaiy' revival of power and of prosperity. We 
must now turn to the surviving records of this revival. 

The first paicsi who has left us any considerable proof 
of this renaissance in Lagash is Ur-bau, of whom we have a 
small dioritc standing statue, headless like almost all such 
figures found at Tcllo, He tells us that he rebuilt on a 
larger scale the temple of Ningirsu, and part of one of his 
W'alls has been found still standing. Further, he built 
temples in honour of Ninkharsag, Geshtin-anna, and Rnki, 
and various shrines to otlier deities. There is no record of 
any expansion of the power of Lagash during hijf r«lgn, and 
we may conclude that his activities were confined to the 
restoration of the city, and the consolidation of its resources. 
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—^ process of which Ills successors, and especially Gudeat 
the greatest of them, reaped the fruits. 

With Gudea, howev er (c. 2450 B. C,), we find a distinct 
advance of the old clt^'-state, not only in internal prosperity 
and splendour, but in external influence. Obviously the 
decline in power of the Semitic kingdom of Akkad was now 
Icavirig the Sumerian cities in a position of greater freedom, 
and in Gudea I^igash found a ruler capable of taking full 
advantage of the opportunity. Indeed it seems probable 
that the period of his rule was that in which Lagash reached 
its highest level in point of size and magnificence, and en¬ 
joyed a material pros}>crity such as it had never before 
attained. At the same time, though the city may have been 
absolutely greater than at any previous period in its history, 
its relative importance was not what it had been in the 
days of Eonnatum and Cntemena. The orientaticoi of the 
political world in Babylonia was changing, and the day 
of the small state, exercising a petty hegemony over a few 
other small communities, was all but over} and though 
circumstances conspired to give the city-state a short respite 
at this time, the period of renaissance was to be but brief, 
and the growth of the more ambitious kingdoms was soon 
to be resumed. Meanwhile, for a time, Gudea had his 
chance, and he made good use of it. 

His reign was not a warlike one. He tells us, indeed, 
that he smote with his weapons the town of Ansban in 
Elam, and dedicated its spoil to Ningirsu; but this is the 
solitary reference to warfare in his inscriptions, and its chief 
importance is the proof which it affords that he w'as 
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sufficiently independent to be able to levy war on bis own 
account. Like those of the first great ruler of Lagasiv 
Ur-nina, the victories of the last great ruler of the city were 
victories of peace. Chiefly he was a mighty builder before 
the Lord, and his contributions to the architecniml 
splendours of Lagash and to the glory of the city'-gods were 
many and important. Luckily, he was not a builder alone, 
but a man who was sufficiendy interested in himself and 
his work to record all his doings in a series of picturesque 
narratives, full of detail, and of the greatest importance as 
records of the ways of thinking, and tbc religious customs 
of Babylonia and the Babylonians at this early date. 

His longest narratives are those inscribed on the two 
great cylinders of baked clay which were found by de 
Saf7ec in iHy?. They are both concerned with the great 
triumph of Gudea’s life, the rebuilding of E-nvnnu, the 
temple of the city-god Ningirsu; and the one supplements 
the other, the first giving the account of how the temple 
was rebuilt, and the second of the installation of the god 
within his restored shrine. The prelude to the story of the 
building is in the 5hai>e of a very vivacious narrative of 
what had been happening in heaven before the gods com¬ 
municated to their representative on earth their will as to bis 
duty. 

llic occasion of the conference of the gods was a drought 
which had been devastating Sumer. On the day “on which 
the destinies were fixed in heaven and on earth, Enlil, 
chief of the gods, and Ningirsu, the god of Lagash, held hi^ 
converse. Bnlil turned to Ningirsu, and said, **ln my city 
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that which is fitting is not done. The stream doth not rise. 
The stream of Enlil doth not rise. The high waters shine 
not, neither do they show their splendour. The stream of 
Enlil bringeth not good water like the Tigris. I.^t the King 
[Ningirsu ] therefore proclaint the temple. Let the decree 
of the temple &niDnu be made illustrious in heaven and 
upon earth 1 " In consequence of this command of Enlil, 
there came to Gudea a dream. He beheld a man whose 
stature was so great that it equalled the heavens and the 
earth. On his head was a crown, and Gudea knew that he 
was a god. By his side was the eagle Imgig, the badge 
of Lagash, his feet were upon the whirlwind, and a lion 
crouched at his right hand and another at his left. The 
figure sfTOke to Gudea, but in W'ords which he could not 
understand. Then the sim rose, and the pa/esi beheld 
a woman holding a pure reed, and carrying a tablet on 
which was a star of tlie heavens. WTiile Gudea beheld, 
he saw a second man, whose likeness was that of a warrior; 
he carried a slab of la|»isdazuli, on which he drew the plan 
of a temple. Before Gudea there was placed a fair cushion, 
and on the cushion a mould, and within the mould was the 
brick of destiny. And at his right hand Gudea saw an ass 
which lay uimxi the ground. 

Gudea was troubled at tlie vision for which he could find 
no interpretation, and he sou^t the goddess Gatumdug, 
and besought her that she W’ould interpret the dream to 
him. The goddess heard his prayer, and told him the mean¬ 
ing of what be bad seen. The man of great stature was 
her brother Ningirsu, and the words which he spoke were 
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his command to Gudea to build the tcinplc E-ninmi. The 
sun which rose was the god Niogishzida, who goes forth like 
the sun from the earth. The woman who held the reed 
and the tablet with the star, w'as the goddess Nidaba, and 
tile star was the pure star of the temple's construction« The 
warrior with the plan was the god Nindub, and the plan was 
that of £-ninnu. Tire brick was the sacred brick of E-nionu, 
As for the ass which lay on the ground, that, said the god* 
dess, perhaps with unconscious irony, was Gudea himself. 

Having thus received his commission, Gudea tells us 
how he proceeded to carry it out* The record of the 
resources on which he drew for the erection of the splendid 
building is of the greatest interest as revc.aling to us, not 
only the extent of the pow'er of even a small citj-statc like 
Lagasb, but also the manner in which trade had been 
developed, and the tninsport of articles of great weight 
and value arranged over a vast extent of territory. It would 
appear as if the trade-routes from Babyionia to Syria and 
Arabia were better organised and safer in the middle of 
the third millennium B. C. than they have ever been since. 

Gudea tells us that he fetched cedar-wood from Mount 
Amanus, the mountain of cedar*!, the beams measuring 5® 
and 60 cubits in length. From Basalla, a mountain of 
Amurru, he brought great blocks of stone, from w'hich be 
made steles, and set them up in the courts of E-ninnu. From 
Tidanu, also in Amurru, he got marble, and from Kagalad 
a mountain in Kimash, he mined copper, which he used for 
a great mace-head. For irrAtf-wood he went to the mountains 
of Mclukhkha, and gold-dust he fetched from the mountain 
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of Khakku, and therewith gilded a mace-head carved with 
the heads of three lions. He felled khulappa trees in Gubin, 
the mountain of khal up pa-wood.’, he drew asphalt from 
Magda, and used it for the platform of £-ninnu; and he 
brought down from the mountain of Barsib blocks of tialaa 
stone, which were brought down the river in great boats to 
Uigash, and used to strengthen the base of the temple. 
Altogether a remarkable picture of architectural sumptuous- 
ness, and commercial enterprise; and all the more re¬ 
markable because all these costly materials are not, as in 
the case of the great works of the Assyrian monarchs, mainly 
the spoil of war. Gudea's materials come to him by the 
peaceful avenues of trade; and it seems that at this peritxJ 
wc must conceive of an Oriental world more at peace, 
happier, and more in tlie way of legitimate expansion by 
mutual intercourse and commerce, than it ever was again 
in .lincient days, or, for the matter of that, Is still. 

It was not only commodities that were exchanged 
between states in those days; there was Intematior^l 
interchange of skill and craftsmanship on occasions which 
called for such a thing. Gudea tells us that for the work 
of his temple the Elamite came from Elam, and the man 
of Susa from Susa, just as, more than 1400 years later, 
Solwnon got his craftsmen from Phomicia for the building 
of Jehovah's holy and beautiful house in Jerusalem. For 
the material for his votive statues which adorned the court 
of E-ninnu, and now rest in the Louvre, he had recourse to 
diorite, or rather dolerite, frcan Magan. He journeyed, he 
says, in search of building materia), from the lower country 
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to the upper country, and Ningir^u, bis beloved king, opened 
the ways for him from the I'ppcr to the Lower Sea, i.e, 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, 

The great temple thus splendidly provided for was duly 
completed, and consecrated with elaborate cerentoniah 
I'erhaps the most interesting passage in the description of 
the inaugural soJemnities is one which show's that sonte- 
thing of the spirit of the long'dead and unfortunate Uru- 
kagina survived in his more happily-starred successor. For 
seven daj^ Gudea tells us, he feasted with his people after 
the consecration of E-ninnu, and during this time the maid 
was the equal of her mistress, and master and slave consorted 
together as friends; "the powerful and the humble man lay 
down side by side, and in place of evil speech only propitious 
words were heard; the laws of Nina and Ningirsu were 
observed, and the rich man did not wrong the orphan, nor 
did the strong man oppress the widow.” It is, no doubt, an 
idyllic picture of what Gudea was aiming at, rather than 
an accurate representation of what he actually succeeded In 
realising in practice; nor are we to imagine that conditions 
which may have prei-ailed, even imperfectly, during a short 
period of special rejoicing are to be taken as in any way 
representative of the normal social conditions in Lagash. 
Had it been so, then, indeed, the days of Gudea*s rule would 
have been the Golden Age, not only of Lagash, but of the 
world’s bistor}'. But at least it may be said of the patesi 
as it was said of another Oriental ruler whose dreams were 
higher than his accomplishments,—^“Thou didst w-ell that 
it was in thine heart.” 
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So with this pretty picture of piety and lovingkindncssi 
of which latter there is never too much in the ancient history 
of Xfesopotamia, we may leave the story of I Ji gash, After 
the bright days of Gudea’s rale the gleam soon faded, and 
the days of the city*state were few and evil. Erelong the 
rise of the last great dynasty of Sumerian raters, the dynasty 
of Ur, with Ur-engur and Dung! at Its head, absorbed the 
tittle semi-iadependenc communities, which still lingered on 
with the forms of their old governments, but without any 
real power. Ur was succeeded by I sin in the supremacy; 
and by the time that the dynasty of Isin had worn itself 
out, the giant shadow of Babylon the Great was falling 
across the land, and the stage was being cleared for the 
great Semite lawgiver Hammurabi. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SAfiVLON ; THE FOUNTAIN OF EAW 

Of all the cities of the ancient world, there is none which 
has left such a deep impress upon the mind of mani or 
indeed upon the history of the race, as Babylon. Nineveh 
may appear to rival her for a moment j but it is only for a 
moment. The Assyrian capital is a mere upstart compared 
with the hoary splendour of her great competitor; her period 
of power gives to the w'orld nothing that can for a moment 
be compared with the solid and enduring contribution which 
Babylon has made to the civilisation of mankind; and long 
after Nineveh had fallen never to rise again, the old Queen 
of the Euphrates was renewing her youth, and starting, 
under her New Empire, on a fresh career of glory and 
dominion. Rome may exercise over our minds her own 
marvellous fascination, in wldch the material and the 
spiritual are so wonderfully mingled; but Rome too U a 
thiug of yesterday compared with Babylon, and though her 
great contribution to the development of the race is on 
the same lines as that of her more ancient rival, Rome's gift 
of law cannot be ecjualled with that of Babylon, for Rome 
was only treading a wellmiarked path, while Babylon was a 
pioneer The supremacy of the first of great world-cities 
is sufficiently marked by the fact that it is her name, and 
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noE that of any of her rivals, which we use to this day to 
express the greatness, above all the material greatness, of 
the mightiest cities of our time. Just as the writer of the 
Apocalypse could find no term so suitable as “Babylon’' to 
express the might, the sinister charm, and the wickedness of 
the Rome of the Gfisars, so to-day we sum up all thesse 
things, in the London, New York or Paris of our own time, 
in the same word. 

The reason for this wtmderful fascination is complex. 
On the one hand the glowing descriptions of the classical 
historians, Herodotus, Diodorus, Kteslas and others, have 
impressed themselves indelibly on the imagination of man¬ 
kind. Herodotus, in particular, has painted such a pic¬ 
ture of a mighty city, with its vast walls, 53 miles In 
circumference, and so broad that a four-horse chariot could 
turn upon them, its hundred brazen gates, its vast temple 
of Bel, its river-front with its quays and gates, that when 
we think of the typical great city of the ancient world, it 
is his Babylon that we cannot help seeing in fancy. We 
may know that there is more ronrance than truth in his story, 
that his figures have to he divided by four at least to bring 
them anywhere near the reality, and that all his grave 
accounts of Semiramis and Nitokrts, and his circumstantial 
narrative of the capture of the great citj' by Cyrus are sheer 
fable. It does not matter; the spell of the old romancer is 
too strong for us, and w*e still see Babylon as he wfshed 
us to see it. On the other hand, the power of the great 
city over our imagination derives in no small degree, from 
its association with Old Testament Scripture. Daniel has 
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kft us a picture as vivid in its own way as that of 
Herodotus. Nebuchadnezzar looking abroad over the great 
city which owed its second life to him—“Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built?” Belshazzar feasting, while 
the weird iingers write upon the wall the doom of his king* 
doni, and the Persian is at the gate:,—^these are all pictures 
more vivid to our minds than many of the things that we 
have actually seen. 

Cyrus succeeds to the empire which Hammurabi had 
established and Nebuchadnezzar restored, and for two hun¬ 
dred years the great city lies under the Persian yoke. And 
then the last chapter of its ancient romance tells how 
Alexander came to Babylon to celebrate there the ma^ 
niheent obsequies of bis favourite Hephjrstion, and hoiw the 
hand of death touched the great conqueror in the city which 
has seen so many mighty kings pass across its stage. The 
great king lies dying m the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
generals and Companion Cavalry' filing in speechless sorrow 
past his bed, and catching the last feeble accents'm which 
he bequeathes hi£> kingdom “to the strongest.” With his 
last breath the romance of the mighty city closes, and her 
glory gradually dwindles, as newer rivals arise. By the end 
of the first Christian century Babylon was in ruins and 
deserted; but the memory of her former greatness was too 
firmly impressed upon the minds of men to allow of such 
utter oblivion descending ui)on her as was the case with 
her ancient rivals. The very site of Nineveh might he so 
forgotten that I^iy'ard might think that he was excavating 
Nineveh, when he was actually dealing with Kalab; but the 
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place and name of Babylon never altogether jKrished from 
the earth, and persistent tradition has always linked the 
name of Babel with the great mounds from beneath which 
modem exploration has recovered at least some traces of 
the splendour of Nebuchadnezzar's capital. 

“Babii,” which is the modem equivalent for the ancient 
'‘Bab-ili," ‘'the Gate of the Gods,” is still the local name 
for one of the mounds, whilf the Arabs call the chief mound 
“Kasr," "palace” or "castle,” followingIherein a true tradi* 
tion, for it was beneath this mound that the German 
explorers discovered the great palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
WTien the wandering Jewish physician, Benjamin of 
Tudela, visited Baghdad in the twelfth ^century, he was told 
by his fellow-countrymen in the city that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hillah, not far off, it was possible to see the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and beside It the fiery furnace into 
which Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-negb were thrown. 
Benjamin remarks that the ruins are "to men inaccessible, 
on account of the various and m.alignant kmds of serpents 
and scorpions lii'ing there”; and there is no evidence that 
he took any risks in the matter. In the sixteenth century, 
John Eldrcd, an English traveller, made three, jburnejs 
to Baghdad, or New Babylon, as he calk It, passing on his 
way the mins of the greater city, “in this place which we 
crossed over,” he says, “stood the olde mightie city of 
Babylon, many oldc mins whereof are easily to be scene by 
daylight, which I, John Eld red, have often beheld at my 
good leasure. , . . Here are also yet standing the mines of 
the olde tower of Babel, which being upon a plaine grounde 
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sccmetb a farte off very great, but the ncrer you come to it, 
the lesser and lesser it appenreth,"—like a great many other 
less famous wonders. 

Towards the end of 1616, the famous traveller Pietro 
della Valle visited the mound of Babil, and brought thence 
a few loseribed bricks, probably the first which ever reached 
Europe- The mound, as lie saw it, was a huge rectangular 
tower, with iTs angles, pointing to the cardinal poiots. He 
noted that the ihass xrf \he building consisted of sun-dried 
bricks, though here, and there, especially at places which 
served as supports, the bricks were baked. He w'as followed, 
in the end of the eighteenth century, by the Abbe dc Beau¬ 
champ, who was the* first tf fil' d' to the public a clear idea 
of the vast extent of the ruins of Babylon; and one result 
of the interc^ excited By his visit was that the East India 
Ckmipany 5fCCfed. tlrrough their agent in Ba^ra a case of 
BahylontaiV antiquities, which afterwards proved of con¬ 
siderable importance in the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions- ■ ' ’■ 

The more modem period of esploratlon begins with the 
visit of Carst^ Niehuhr in 17^5 j before we enter upon 
the results of modem explorer.'?, we may glance at the site, 
and the various mounds which otscupy it. The ruins of 
Babylon lie rai the eastern bank of the river Euphrates. 
South-west, on the other side of the river, ri.ses the mound 
of Birs-Nimrud, believed by many of the earlier explorers 
to have been part of the great city, but now known to 
cover the mins of Borsippa, while due east lies El-Ohmiir, 

also accepted for a time by those who believed implicitly in 
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the hu^c figures of Herodotus, as coming within the circuit 
of ttie city walls, hut now believed to mark the site of the 
ancient city of Kish. The area of ground now recognised 
as having certainly come within the cnclosnre of the citj', 
contains five important mounds. On the north of the 
site lies Babil, tire mound which has kept the ancient name; 
Kasr, the Citadel, occupies the centre, and Amran-lbn-Ali, 
the southern extremity of the site; while to the east lies 
Homera, and a little cast of the line between Kasr. and 
Amran, is Merkes. North of Amran, and between it and 
Merkes, lies a small plain, known ns Sachn, "the Pan,’^* 
which lias proved of great importance. The names of these 
mounds ate important in connection with the various phases 
of investigation, 

Carsten Niebuhr, on his visit in 1765, Jadlcated the Kasr, 
rightly as it has turned out, as the Citadel of Babylon, and 
the probable site of the Hanging Gardens. Under the 
spell of the figures of Herodotus, he regarded the mound of 
Birs>'Ninirud, with its fragments of a temple-tower, as the 
site of the tower of Babylon, the “Temple of Belus” of the 
Greek historian, Claudius James Rich, in 1811, varied the 
identifientions somewhat. He believed Babil to be the site 
of the Hanging Gardens; but agreed with Niebuhr in 
placing the citadel at the Kasr. Here, in his time, there 
was apparent a very remarkable ruin, “which, being un¬ 
covered, and in part detached from the rubbish, is visible 
from a considerable distance." It consisted of walls and 
piers, eight feet thick, built of fine burnt brick, laid in lime- 
cement, and wa.s, in fact, the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
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the scene of the death of Alexander the Great Rich was 
also fortunate enough to secare 2 barrel-cylinder with 
Nebuchadnez'/ar's account of his work on the Canal Libil- 
Khegal, and a ntunber of contract'tablets and account- 
lists. He, like so many of the early explorers, identified 
Blrs-Nimrud with the Temple of Belus. Forty years after 
Rich, Layard visited the Site; but his work here was ctm- 
paratively slight in character, and unimportant in results:, 
though be uncovered at Babil piers and buttresses bearing 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and secured a few enamelled 
bricks from the Kasr. Nor was the expedition of Fresnel 
and Oppert, in 185^, productive of any very important 
results. Oppert placed the Hangiiig Gardens in Amran, 
and carried his conviction of the gigantic size of Babylon 
to the point of including not only^ Bits, but Ei-Ohemir also 
within the circuit of the city walls.. 

The last explorer to work upon the site before the begin¬ 
ning of s\'steniatic Exploration by the German Expedition, 
was Hormnzd Rassam, Layard's former assistant in Assyria. 
During his work at. Baby Ion, which lasted from 1879 to 
1882, he unearthed at Babil four remarkable wells of red 
granite, which he concluded to be part of the equipment of 
the inevitable Hanging Gardens, an opinion shared by 
Hilprecht. To the «outh of Amran, in the mound known 
as Jumjuina, he diseSvered thousands of inscribed tablets, 
chiefly business documents of the'great Babylfuiian banking 
house of Egibi, which flourished in the time of Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar. These tablets have been of supTcme 
importance in the reconstruction of Babylonian lift and 
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cjvilisatioti as they existed in the New Empire, A further 
find of great interest made % Rassam here was the cylinder 
on which Cyrus has inscribed his own account of the capture 
of Babylon,—an account which relegates the narrative 
of Herodotus to the realm of fiction. 

Such was the state of our knowledge, or rather our Igno¬ 
rance, with regard to the ruins of Babylon, when in March, 
18991 the expedition of the German Orient Society, under 
Dr. Koldcwej', began its operations. With the exception 
of the work of Rassom, nothing of real importance had 
even been attempted, and a good deal of energy had been 
wasted in chasing a will-o'-the-wisp, under the amiable 
guidance of Herodotus. All that has now been changed, 
and our knowledge of the Babylon of the New Empire, 
the Babylon on which the Jewish exiles of the Captivity 
looked, and which Cyrus conquered, while admittedly in- 
cocitplete, at least rests on a sure foundation. MfTien Dr. 
Koldewcy published, in 1912, a provisional account of the 
results of his explorations, he estimated that after fourteen 
years’ work, with from loo to 250 workmen, about half 
of his task bad been accomplished; and it is not likely that 
he has under-estimated the work still to be done. Further, 
the fruits of the expedition have been disappointing in this 
respect, that practically the whole of the retnains found, 
with but small exceptions, belongs to one single period, and 
that the latest, of the native glories of the great city. The 
claim of Nebuchadnezzar to have been the builder of 
"Great Babylon” has proved to be well founded, so far 
as the existing ruins go, and the destruction of the ancient 
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city by Sennacherib was evidently so thorough as to leave 
him a free hand. Only in one place, the motind Merkes, 
which appears to have been the business quarter of the 
city, was anything more ancient than the period of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire discovered. In another respect the 
results of the work at Babylon were somewhat disappointing. 
The amount of artistic work found on the site was ex¬ 
tremely small. Evidence that such work had once existed 
was not lacking; but the spoilers of later ages had done 
their work thorouglily. 

With these qualifications, however, the German work at 
Babylon, incomplete as it is, has yet been of surpassing 
interest, and has enabled us to form some idea of the glory' 
of the greatest city of the Ancient East, when that glory 
was at its hei^t,—at least materially. Tlie interest of the 
excavatiems largely centres on three points,—the great walls 
which defended the city, the huge palace-citadel which lay 
beneath the mound Kasr, and the temple of Marduk, ot Bel, 

■ — “E-sagila,” ‘hhe House of Heaven and Elarth,*' with its 
gigantic temple-tower, ‘'E-temeii*an-ki,“ "the House of 
the Foundation of Heaven and Earth,” — the true Tower of 
Babel. The account which Herodotus gives of the walls of 
Babylon is sufficiently imjxjsing. "In the first place,” he 
says, "a moat, deep, wide, full of water, runs entirely 
round it; next there is a wall, 50 royal cubits in breadth, 
and in height 200. ... On the top of the wall, at the 
edges, they built houses of one sto^rey, fronting each other, 
and they left a space between tliese dwellings sufFieIcnt for 
turning a chariot with four horses. In the circunrfercnce 
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of the wall there were a hundred gates, all of brass, as also 
are the posts and lintels. . . , In this manner Babylon was 
encompassed with a wall"The walJ on cither bank of the 
Euphrates,” he goes on to say, "has an elbow carried down 
to the rivet; from thence along the curvatnres of each bank 
of the river runs a wall of baked bricks. , . , At the end 
of each street a little gate is formed in the W'all along the 
river-side, in number equal to the streets; and they are all 
made of brass, and lead down to the edge of the river. This 
outer wall then is the chief defence, but another wall runs 
round within, not much inferior to the other in strength, 
though narrower.” Amaaing as the old historian’s descrip¬ 
tion sounds, the excavations have shown that he was not 
drawing the long-bow unduly. The circuit of 53 mUes which 
he assigns to the walls is, of course, exaggerated,—in fact it 
looks as though in this and other instances the ancient 
writers had mistaken the measurement of the whole circuit 
for that of one of its sides. Divided thus by four, most 
of the measures would work out fairly well. But the 
boundary' wall of Babylon was formidable enough in all 
conscience. The fosse was faced on its inner side with a 
w-all of burnt brick, 3.3 metres in thickness. Then came 
the main outer wall, also of burnt brick, and 7.8 metres 
thick,—then an interval of 12 metres, and then an inner 
wall of crude brick, 7 metres thick. The space of 12 metres 
between the two walls was filled in with brick rubble, so 
that the whole formed one tremendous structure over 26 
metres, or nearly 85 feet, in thickness. The only ancient 
walls which can compare with this are the Cyclopean forti- 
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fkations of the little Mycensean hill-fortress of Tiryns. 
(Excavation revealed also that the inner section of this vast 
enceinte had cavalier towers upon it, which would show a 
single storey above the outer wall, just as Herodotus says; 
and the broad surface of the top quite bears out what he 
says about the chariot. The height of the wall, of course, 
remains unknown, as only its lower courses survive; and 
the measure of Herodotus is no doubt exaggerated; but, on 
any estimate, the fortifications of Babylon must have been 
stupendous and imposing structures. Between the southern 
citadel and the ancient bed of the Euphrates, the explorers 
laid bare the remains of successive fortihed walls, which 
represent, not unworthily, the river walls of Herodotus. 

From north to south, there ran through the city a noble 
street, “the Procession Street” or Sacred Way of Babylon, 
whose remains, with those of the great Gate of Ishtar, which 
crossed it at the approach to the Southern Citadel, give the 
clearest surviving evidence of the splendour of Nebuchad- 
ne'zzar s capital. The middle section of this grand high¬ 
way was formed of fine white limestone blocks, each 1.05 
metres square, while the sidewalks were paved with blocks 
of red breccia, veined with white, each block measuring 66 
centimetres square. Each slab bore on its edge an inscrip¬ 
tion, invisible, of course, once the stone was laid in place, 
“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, am I. The Babel Street I paved with 
blocks of limestone (or breccia), for the procession of the 
great Ixird, Marduk. Marduk, T>[>rd, grant eternal Ufef” 
These blocks were laid upon a bed of brick, covered with 
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asphalt, so that one can scarcely conceive of a piece of toad- 
making ™ore sumptuous or more durable. On either side 
of the street rose high defensive walls, 7 metres in thickness, 
which linked up the northern fortifications with the walls 
of the Southern Citadel. Thus this great artery of the city, 
far from being a weakness to the defence, was an added 
strength, for .an enemy, gaining access to it, would find him¬ 
self in a veritable death-trap, through which he would be 
obliged to struggle under a bail of missiles from the 
defenders who manned the walls on either hand. "The 
impression of peril and horror was heightened for the enemy, 
and also for peaceful travellers, by the impressive 
dBcoratinn of long rows of lions, advancing one behind the 
other, with which the walls were adorned in low relief and 
with brilliant enamels.'^ 

At the point where this magnificent street meets the 
defence walls of the .'Southern Citadel, it was crossed by the 
Ishtar Gate, the most imposing relic now remainiag of 
Babylon’s former splendour. The two eastern towers of 
this wonderful gate are still standing to a height of twelve 
metres, and arc the most striking, and the best preserved, of 
any Mesopotamian buildings. The gate-way was double, 
and consisted of an outer and an inner gate-house, each with 
a double door. These gate-ways arc toimected by short 
walls bounding the passage on either side, and thus fomiing 
a court between the gates, in which, as in the Procession 
Street, an enemy who had breached the first gate would 
find himself trapped, and helplessly exposed to the arrows 
<jf the defenders, fhe decoration of this great g;ue is 
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remarkable, 'file whole surface of the walls was adorned 
with figures of bulls and dragons in brick relief, enamelled 
in brilliant colours, chiefl)'' white and yellow npon a bright 
blue background. The figures are so arranged that to any 
one entering the gate they would appear as thongh coming 
to meet him. There w'crc at least 57 j of these creatures on 
the walls of tire gate-towers and court, and the whole 
stmeture mnst have been a blaze of brilliant colour. One 
can imagine the impression produced on the mind of a 
stranger, entering the city for the first time, as he passed 
along the magnificent Procession Street, guarded on either 
side by figures of menacing lions, and was finally confronted 
by the Ishtar Gate, with its lofty towers and curtain walls 
covered with the figures of the sacred bull and dragon. 

On the left liand of the gate, as one approaches from the 
north, stood the small temple E^makh, dedic.ated to the god' 
dess Nin^makh, ^‘the Great Mother,” and on the right 
rose the great fortified mass of the Southern Citadel, with 
its palaces. Entering the citadel by the Beltis Gate from 
the Procession Street, one finds a great courtyard surrounded 
by houses which open on the court, and probably formed the 
offices of the administration. In the opinion of the 
excavators, this section of the palace occupies the site of the 
very earliest settlement, Bahilu, or Babilani, “the Gate 
of the Gods.” North of this first court, stands the building 
which the excavators believe to represent the famous Hang¬ 
ing Gardens. It is a group of fourteen cells roofed with 
barrel-vaulting, and partly built of stone. In one of the 
cells is a well with a triple shaft, adapted to secure a con- 
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tinuous flow of water, ant! the theory is that the gardens 
w-ere raised upon this vaulting, and watered from the welU 
If 50, our ideas of their size and splendour must undergo 
a considerable diminution, Strabo and Diodorus both 
assert that the quadrangle of the gardens measuried four 
plethra,—about 120 metres,—on each side. The actual 
measurement is exactly one»fouTth of this,—30 metres a 
side. The Hanging Gardens, if this building represents 
them, were no vert' inconceivable thing after all. 

Passing westwards through a smaller court, we enter the 
main courtyard of the palace, a noble oblong of 55 by 60 
metres. On Its southern side the throne-room, the stateliest 
chamber found in Babylon, 51 metres by 17, opcits by three 
doors on the court. It is decorated in a striking and taste¬ 
ful manner with a conventional design in enamelled brick¬ 
work, representing yellow columns with light-blue capitals 
upon a background of dark blue, A recessed niche opposite 
the main doorway no doubt once held the throne, so that the 
king could be seen by his subjects gathered in the court. In 
this stately hall, almost unquestionably, we may lay tlie 
scene of that last great revel, when "Belshazzar the king 
made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine before the thousand,” and when “in the same hour 
came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against 
the candlestick upon the plaister of the wall of the king’s 
palace; and the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 
Then the king’s countenance was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, 
and his knees snote one against another." Nebu- 
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ch^adnezzar himself has described for us the splendid palace 
whose ruins have thus been brought to light after more 
than 2000 years of desolation and darkness. "In those 
days," he says in the Grotefend Cylinder, “I built the 
palace, the seat of my kingdom, the bond of the vast as^ 
semblage of all mankind, the dwelling-place of joy and 
gladness, where I made the gifts, in Babylon anew, laid 
its foundations on Earth’s wide breast with bitumen and 
brick, mighty cedar-trunks I brought from Lebanon, the 
bright forest, for its roofing, 1 caused it to be surrounded 
with a mighty wall of bitumen and brick, the royal com¬ 
mand, tlie lordly injunction I caused to go forth from it." 
So much glory' and power; and now a heap of tumbled 
brickwork, and a few enamelled tiles, are all that is left 
to witness to the might of the Great King! 

West of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace lies that of his father 
Nabopolassar, among who^ ruins was found the burial of a 
man, evidently of high rank, who had been laid to rest 
clothed in gold-spangled garments, and decked with golden 
omanients. The explorers suggest that the burial may be 
that of Nabopolassar himself, thus interred with honour 
by his son, in the house which he had reared for himself. 
Nabopolassar's palace is bounded to the west by the former 
bank of the Euphrates, and guarded on this side by the river- 
walls which Herodotus has described. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, were the results attained 
by the excavations in the hollow known as “Sachn,” “the 
pan," south of the palace area. Here there was revealed a 
huge enclosing wall of crude brick, forming an almost per- 
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feet square of enormous dimensions—^409 metres on the 
side. This wall is double, the inter^'enlng space being occu* 
pied by chambers, In the southwest angle of this great 
square stood a vast tower, whose core still remains, with 
a great stairway or ramp leading up to it on the sooth side. 
The eastern gate of the enclosure is bordered by two large 
buildings with open courtyards, which may have been the 
temple storehouses, while or the south the boundary wall is 
lined with a range of large buildings which must have been 
the homes of the priests. South of the enclosing wall, 
again, stands the ruin of a great temple, a solid imposing 
mass of building 79,3 metres by 8^.8, with a central court 
of 31.3 metres by 37. i. 

We turn at once to the indispensable Herodotus. ^'The 
precinct of Jupiter Belus," says the old historian, "was 
still in eiistence in my time, a square building of two 
stades on every side. In the midst of this precinct is built 
a solid rower of one stade both in length and breadth, and 
on this tower rose another, and another on that, to the 
number of eight. And an ascent to these is outside, running 
spirally round all the towers. And in the uppermost tower 
stands a spacious temple, and in this temple is placed, hand¬ 
somely furnished, a large couch, and by its side a table of 
goid, , . . There is also another temple below, within the 
precinct at Babylon; in it is a large statue of Jupiter seated, 
and near it ts placed a large table of gold; the throne and 
the step also are of gold." 

Nowhere has the credit of the old historian been more 
thoroughly vindicated than in the excavation of the temple 
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enclosure of Babylon. Golden statues, and tables, of course, 
need not be looked for, though no doubt they were there 
once, as Herodotus says. There have been too many plun¬ 
derers at Bab>lon for any of the precious metal to be left; 
but in all other respects the facts tally point for pmijt with 
the description. The great tower is his eight-staged temple, 
or all that is left of it, and tlie temple south of the wail is 
his "temple Below.” 

But the discovery of these building^ has an interest 
greater than that of the vindication of the credit of Herod* 
otus. They are, to begin with, the relics of the temple of 
the supreme god of Babylon, Marduk, or Bel, the conqueror 
of Tiamat, or Chaos, in the old Babylonian Creation- 
Legend. The tower is the famous E*tcmen-an-ki, "the 
House of the foundation of Heaven and Earth/’ and the 
lower temple is E-sagila, "'the House ,oL Heaven Snd 
Earth.” These identifications arc made certain by the 
discovery of bricks of the Assyrian kings ^sarhaddon and 
.\shur-bani-pal, and of Nebuchadnezzar hjmsclf, naming 
the buildings. Here then, we have the central shrine of 
Babjdonian faith, and the great Ziggurai or temple-towerla 
the tower of which the sacred historian speaks. “And they 
said. Go to. let us build us a city, and a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the w'holc earth”' 
the true Tower of BiibeL Rebuilt again and again, as it 
fell into disrepair, in the fashion of all brick biiildings, it 
appears always to have occupied the same .site, and its 
latest restorer describes his achievement in terms almost 
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identicnl with those in which ScTipture tells of the presump¬ 
tion of its first builders, “To nii^ up the top of E-temen- 
un-ki that it may rival Heaven, I laid to my hand." So 
says Nebuchadnezzar* The height of the tower is, of 
^ursc, unknown, as only its lowest st^ survives^ hut in 
all probability, it must have been at least 300 feet. The 
explorers believe the summit to have been used for pur¬ 
poses of * astronomical observation, helgh^ being required 
to lift the observers above the thick atmosphere of the plain, 
“The greatly renowned clearness of the Babylonian sky,'* 
sa)'s Dr. Koldewejv "is largely a fiction of European 
travellers, who arc" rarely dccustcaned to pbserve the night 
sky of Europe without the intervention of city lights,” 
So, even as he rescues for us one romance of our childhood, 
the cJCplorcL ruthlessly* destroys another; and we-may no 
lodger think of.the wise men of the East looking up to skies 
of dazzling splendour, but rather as pi;crin!^ through mist 
and dust-clouds for the faint gleam, of the'herdd-star! 

One apparent disappointment tn the estivations led the 
explorers to an Intcrestnig link with Alexander the Great- 
They were struck 4 uring the w6rk at E-temen-aiirki by the 
absence of debris around the base of the great tower, and 
when they catpe to work upon the mound Homera, to the 
northeast of the tower, they were disappointed to find that 
it coveted no buddings w'hatever, and- consisted only of a 
tremendous massi of debris, mainly broken brickwork, with 
the stamj^ of Nebuchadnezzar, and a few Greek terra¬ 
cottas. The meeting of these two facts;—at the tower, 
a huge building practically without debri^^—at Homera, a 
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m2S$ of debris without any trace of a bulldingt recalled the 
statement of Strabo that Alexander intended to rebuild the 
toweft which had italien inliis time, and spent 600,000 day’s 
rations in having the rubbish rflnoved, but left the task 
unfinished. To have found Alexander's rubbish-dump is 
not a great achievement; but the incident has its own inter¬ 
est as an illustration of how not only facts, but the absence 
of facts maybe suggestive, and may lead to additions to our 
knowledge. 

The buildings which have ^en dealt wlthrso far, have 
been exclusively of the late AssyTian and Neo-Babylonian 
periods. At one point, however, the mound called Merkes, 
the explorers gradually Worked thHr way down through 
Parthian, Greek, Persian, and Neo-Babyltmian remains, 
till they reached a level where the houses contained tablets 
of the reign of Merodach-Baladan 1 , and Enlil-nadin-shnm 
(1300-1400 B. C,)v. In the lowest stratum of all, contract 
tablets of-the .first DjTiasty were discovered, bearing date 
foTitiulff of Samsu-iluna, Amm i-di tana, .and .Samsu^itaha, 
the successors of Hammurabi. Here we get back as far as 
we are ever likejy to get back towards the beginnings of 
Babylonian histoiy, atid tbe fact tliat the city of chose early 
days was evidently destroyed by fire conhnns the account 
of tbe disaster which overwhelmed the First Babylonian 
Dynasty, and prepared the way for the rise of die Kassite 
Dynasty. This destruction was probably the, work of the 
Hlttites, whose great raid took place In the reign of Samsu- 
dhana. 

The houses of this earliesr Babylon were crowded pretty 
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closely together, but the streets were laid out wkh fair 
regularity. The main arteries nm north and south, parallel 
to the Procession Street, and are crossed hy others at right 
angles. In fact the Babylon of the First Dynasty presents 
one of the very earliest attempts at town-planning on a 
scientific basis, with island-plots approximately rectangular. 
Ancient Babylon is thus seen to have been the representative 
of order and system in this, as in other, respects. 

Such are the results of excavation on the site of the city 
of Hammurabi and Nebuchadnezzar, so far as the work 
has progre^cd. At present, not more than half of the area 
has been dealt with, and it may be that many years will 
elapse before the work Is completed. But enough has been 
done to show us that the traditional greatness and glory 
of the first world-capital were but little exaggerated in tlie 
writings even of those who have often been regarded rather 
as romancers tlran as sober historians, and that the Queen- 
City of the ,\ncieiit East was not unworthy to exercise the 
spell which she ha.s cast over the minds of men for forty 
centuries. In the hey-day of her splendour under the New 
Empire, w'hcn the Jew's of the Exile first beheld her, the 
city' must have, appeared a miracle of glory and beauty. 
Her explorer permits himself few superlatives in writing 
of w'liat he has discovered; but even his style warms as he 
speaks of the wonders of the vast temple of \larduk. "The 
colossal mass of the tower which the Jews of the Old 
Testament regarded as the essence of human presumption, 
amidst the proud palaces of the priests, the spacious treas¬ 
uries, the innumerable lodgings for strangers,—white walls. 
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bronze doors, mighty fortification walls set round with lofty 
portals and a forest of looo towers, — the whole must have 
cojiveyed an overwhelmiiig sense of greatness, power, and 
wealth, such as could rarely have been found elsewhere in 
the great B,ibylonian kingdotn.’* Dr, Koldewey speaks 
of one temple, \Mien tou add to the picture the many 
others, only less glorious than the mighty house of Marduk, 
the glittering palaces, the many coloured splendours of the 
great Procession Street and the Ishtar Gate, the frowning 
might of the vast ramparts, with their gates of gleaming 
bronze, xind people the whole with the throin^ng rainbow- 
hued crowds of an Eastern city, and the dashing bravery of 
an uncon^ered army, you can understand something of the 
pride with which the great king said, as he walked in the 
palace of the Kingdom of Babylon, '"Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty?” 

Remarkable, however, as the results of excavation in 
Babylon itself have been, no small part of our infonnation 
with regard to the land and its early conditions, its liter¬ 
ature, its religion, and, above all, the system of law by 
which Babylon is so honourably distinguished, has come to 
us from ezplorations conducted in many other placs, some 
of them far enough from the great city. Thus the great 
source of information with regard to the literature of Baby¬ 
lonia has hitherto been the store of cl^ tablets discovered 
during his second expedition by 1-ayard at the mound of 
Kou^ainjik, the ancient Nineveh, Here in. the palace of 
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Ashvir-bani-pal, the last of the great Assyrian kings, Layard 
discovered two rooms filled with tablets, which turned out 
to be part of the Royal Library gathered bj^ the king, who 
had formed the design, not only of preserving the records 
of his own reign and glory, but of establishing a collection 
of Babylonian literature in the true sense, Holding, as 
he did, dominion over Babylonia as well as Assyria, the 
great king was able to cammand access to the temple 
archives of the more ancient land, and his scribes made 
copies of the original texts from these, and especially of 
writings from Babylon and Borsippa. Layard's find was 
supplemented by a further discovery made by Rassam, and 
altogether the remains of the library which we owe to the 
literary and arclueological tastes of King Ashur*baiii-pal, 
now gathered in the British Museum, amount to about 
30,00a tablets — probably the most precious collection of 
ancient literature in exLitence. Foremost in interest in this 
collection were the myths and legends recording Babylonian 
ideas as to the Creation, the conquest of Chaos, and the 
Deluge, with the Epic recounting the feats of the national 
hero Gilgamesb, Tliese legends have been of the greatest 
importance for purposes of comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing Hebrew literature, to which they present remarkable 
resemblances, and divergences not less remarkable. The 
largest section of the collection was composed of manuals 
of divination, astrological handbooks, and collecbons of 
dreams and omens. Connected with these were the tablets 
relating to magic and incantation, with quasl-medical texts 
giving prescriptions for driving out demons of disease, and 
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counteracting the evil influences of witches and sorcerers. 
Besides these there were found many genuine medical texts, 
presenting a fairly complete idea of the state of medical 
science in Babylonia, and a large number of sacred texts, 
prayers, hymns and penitential rituals, while not less im¬ 
portant were the language text-books, giving sign-lists, 
grammatical rules, and exercises, commentaries on various 
texts, and school editions of literary productions- Alto¬ 
gether the library of Ashur-bani-pal gives an insight into 
the mental outlook of the Babylonian race such as is paral¬ 
leled by the literature of no other ancient race. 

The library of Nineveh has been supplemented by the 
large finds of tablets made at Nippur by the American Ex¬ 
pedition under Peters, Haynes and Hilprecht. The value 
of this great collection of more than 20,000 tablets has been 
mainly in the direction of the enlargement of our knowl¬ 
edge of Babylonian Sacred Literature; but there are also 
hundreds of texts relating to the language, and a large 
number of business documents, chiefly relating to the opera¬ 
tions of the great banking firm of Murashu, which conducted 
business at Nippur in the fifth century B, C. These give a 
useful parallel to the records of the great firm of Egibi, 
of Babylon, which was established before the time of Sen¬ 
nacherib, and which in the period of the Neo-Babylontan 
Empire and the Persian rule, became the Rothschilds of the 
ancient world, lending money to the State as well as to 
private individuals. The firm of-Egihl comes comparatively 
late in the history of Babylon, but the multitudes of Con¬ 
tract-Tablets found in the mound of Merkes by the German 
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Expedition, and elsewhere by earlier explorers, show that at 
least as early as the days of Hammurabi (c, 2t23'>2o8l, 
B. C), business in Babylon was as thoroughly organised as 
at tlic present time, and that the Semite of that early date 
had already developed that remarkable business Instinct 
which has characterised his descendants ever since. 

Again, it has been from the wonderful discoveries of de 
Sarzec and Gaston Cros at Tello, the ancient Lagasb, and 
not from Babylon, that the course of development of the 
early City-States in Baby lonia has been revealed,—a sub¬ 
ject which has been dealt with elsewhere. 

But the disew'ery of supreme importance with regard to 
the place of Babylon in the history of human development, 
especially in connection with her greatest claim to be the 
leader of the race as the Fountain of Law, was made far 
to the East, beyond the bounds of Babylonia, in the land of 
Babylon’^s ancient rival, Elam. There stood the city of 
Susa, the ancient Persepolis, the “Shushan the Palace" of 
the Book of Esther, and at one time the capital of the 
Elamite kingdom. At Susa, XL J. de Morgan, excavating 
for the French Ministry of Instruction, found in December, 
J901, and January, 1902, three large pieces of black diorite 
W'hich, when fitted together, formed a complete monolith 
stele, about 88 inches in hei^t, and tapering upwards from 
about 73 inches in circumference at the base to about 65 
near the top. The stone now stands in the Louvre at Paris* 
At the top of the stele stands, carved in low relief, a figure 
of the great king Hanunurabi. receiving his laws from the 
Sun-God Shamash, who was regarded in Babylonia as the 
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supreme judge, whose attendants were Misharu and Kit- 
tani, "‘Rectitude and Right.” Below this carv'ing is the 
iascription, written in Semitic Babylonian and arranged in 
parallel narrow columns. The writing goes frtffli left to 
right, but each column goes across the stele, so that the 
reader has to turn his head sjdeways to read the inscription. 
The front of the stone contains sixteen columns, with traces 
ot five more which have been erased. On the back are 28 
columns, perfectly preserved^ save for faults in the st<»e. 
The whole inscription originally contained 49 columns, 
4000 lines and about 8000 words. 

The erasure on the front was probably the work, of the 
Elamite conqueror Shutruk-Nakhunde, who carried the 
stele, along with other Babylonian monuments, to Susa, in 
the twelfth century' B. C,, as a trophy of his cooquests, and 
no doubt intended to fill In the cleared space with the record 
of his achievements, hut left his purpose unaccomplished. 
Had he completed his bit of vandalism, the value of the 
historical record might have somewhat reconciled us to the 
loss of part of the original inscription,' — a loss which other 
records only partly enable us to get over. The existence 
of fragments of other copies, found at Susa and at Nippur, 
shows that the Code was executed in several copies, which 
were probably set up in the chief cities of the kingdom; 
while fragments found, in Assyrian, in the library of Ashur- 
bani-pal, show that the knowledge of the code was 
widespread. 

The text begins with a prologue in which the great deeds 
of its author arc recorded in magniloquent language. 
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‘*VVlien the lofty Anu, king of the AnnimakK and Bel, lord 
of heaven and earth, he who determines the destiny of the 
land, committed the rule of all mankind to Marduk, the 
chief son of Ea,. . . when they pronounced the lofty name 
of Babylon; when they made it famous among the quarters 
of the world, and In its midst established an everlasting 
kingdom whose foundations were hrm as heaven and earth, 
— at that time, Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the 
esalted prince, the worshipper of tlie gods, to cause justice 
to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, 
to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth 
like the Isun over the Black-Head Race, to enlighten the 
land and to further the welfare of the people. Hammu¬ 
rabi, the governor, named by Bel am 1 , who brought about 
welfare and abundance . . . the exalted one, who makes 
supplication to the great gods, the descendant of Sumu- 
lailu, the powerful son of SinmubalUt, the ancient seed of 
royalty, the powerful king, the Sun of Babylon, who caused 
the light to go forth over the lands of Sumer and Akkad; 
the king who caused the four quarters of the world to 
render obedience; the favourite of Nana am !. When 
Marduk sent me to rule the people and to bring help to the 
country, I established law and justice in the land and pro¬ 
moted the welfare of the people.” Though we need not 
rake all these swelling words at their face value (for much 
of this prologue is the common form of every king of Ancient 
Mesopotamia no matter how paltry his royalty may be), 
and though we need not regard Hammurabi as the original 
author of all the laws recorded in his code, yet in substance 
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his claims seccn to have been justified, and his glory, even 
as the codifier of already cxistiDg enaccoients, is not small, 
as the Code itself amply proves. The prologue is followed 
by 282 sections, which deal with almost every conceivable 
aspect of business life, whether agricultural or commercial, 
with navigation, with the relations of master and slave, of 
patient and surgeon or physiciair, of borrower and lender, 
of landlord and tenant, with family life and crimes against 
its sanctity, with the regulation of irrigation and cultiva¬ 
tion, and with the supervision of certain trades rvhich were 
peculiarly liable to abuse. And then the Code closes with 
an epilogue as grandiloquent as the prologue, in which the 
commends his laws to the observance of his successors, 
and calls down the judgment of the gods on those who 
despise his “weighty words.” "In the days that are yet to 
come, for all future time, may the king who is in the land 
observe the words of righteousness which I have written 
upon my moninnent I , • . If that man pay attention 
to my words which 1 have written upon my monument, do 
not efface my judgments, do not overrule my words, and do 
not alter my statutes, then will Shamash prolong that man s 
reign as he h:^ ijiine, who am King of Righteousness, that 
he may rale his people in righteousness. If that man do not 
pay attention to my words which 1 have written upon my 
rnomiment; If he forget my curse and do not fear the curse 
of God; if he abolish the judgments which I have formu¬ 
lated, overrule my words, alter my statutcfi, efface my name 
written thereon and write his own name; or, on account of 
these curses, ooniriii5sion another to do so,—as for that man. 
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be he king or lord, or priest-king or commoner, whoever he 
may be, may the great God, the father of the gcxls, who 
has ordained my reign, take from him the glory of his 
sovereignty, may he break his sceptre, and curse his fate!" 
Thus the code of Hammurabi contains, not only the earliest 
extant collection of laws, but also the first claim of copy¬ 
right on record,—a claim which carries that venerable bone 
of contention back to 2000 B. C., and already at that early 
date, contemplates ways and means by which the literary 
robber might dodge the statute! 

The state of society revealed by the laws is remarkable. 
We arc no longer dealing with a primitive commrmity, but 
with a highly organised State, from which the tribal system 
has vanished, and where even the city-states of early Bahy- 
lonia are absorbed in the national life. Local government 
exists, but the royal judges are over the local courts, as in 
our own social order, with appeal from the lower court to 
the higher, and ultimately to the King himself. The 
family is the unit, with rights in the family estates, handing 
over its rights to individual members as they form new 
branches of the stock, but always retaining rights of rever¬ 
sion, on the lines of entail. Tlie population is largely en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, holding land on one or other of vari¬ 
ous forms of tenure, feudal, implying militarj' service, 
religious, by payment of tithe and temple-dues, or 
metayer, the landlord fiijding cattle, implements, and 
seed, and being repaid by a fixed ponion of the return. 
There arc many industries, which are in the hands of trade 
guilds, resembling those of the \liddlc Ages, whose mem- 
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bership ts largely hereditarj', but iato which ectrance may 
be gained by adoption or apprenticeship. The amount of 
attention paid to the relations of borrower and lender shows 
that the business of banking was already highly developed, 
and that the dealings of the money-lender with his needy 
clients required thexi, as now, careful watching, generally, 
though not altogether, In the interests of the weaker party. 
Thus, if a business man borrowed a sum of money and 
afterwards repudiated the loan, he was obliged, on his 
liability being proved, to restore the amount borrowed 
three-fold; but if the lender made a false claim for the 
repayment of money which had been already repaid, he got 
much harder measure on proof of his sharp practice. "If a 
merchant lend to an agent, and the agent return to the 
merchant whatever the merchant had given him; and if the 
merchant deny receiving what the agent has given to him, 
that agent shall call the merchant to account in the presence 
of god and witnesses, and the merchant, because he has had 
3 dispute with his agent, shall give to him sixfold the 
amount which he obtained.” The predecessors of Messrs. 
Egibi and Murashu were evidently not allowed to have it 
ail their own way in Babylonia when Hammurabi was 
king. 

The medical profession was as carefully legislated for 
as the banking, and some ot the provisions of the Code 
would no doubt be welcomed by modern doctors as giving 
them some leB^J security’ for their fees; while other regula¬ 
tions would doubtless be somewhat unwelcome. Fees were 
itnctly appointed by law, with corresponding security for 
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their payment; but penalties for erroneous or umkilfnl 
practice were also exacted—and the penalties were on ^ 
somewhat higher scale than the fees. "If a doctor operate 
on a man for a severe wound with a bronze lancet, and save 
the man’s life; or if he open an abscess in the eye of a man 
with a bronze lancet, and save that man’s eye, he shall 
receive ten shekels of silver.” This was for a patrician; the 
operation on a plebeian only carried a fee of live shekels, and 
in the case of a slave, only of two. The penalties for unskil¬ 
ful practice were another story, “If a doctor operate on a 
man for a severe wound with a bronze lancet, and cause the 
man's death; or open an abscess in the eye of a man with a 
bronze lancet, and destroy the man's eye, they shall cut off 
hb fingers.” No more bungled operations from that prac¬ 
titioner! "If a doctor operate on a slave of □ freeman for 
a severe wound with a bronze lancet, and cause his death, 
he shall restore a slave of etjual value,” Probably the pro¬ 
fession was not overcrowded m Babylon In the days of 
Hammurabi! 

Money-lenders and doctors were not the only classes 
whose evil or careless propensities were sternly restrained 
by law. The jerry-builder had a poor time of it in Ham¬ 
murabi’s Babylon. “If a builder build a house for a man, 
and do not make Its construction firm, and the house which 
he has built collapse and cause the death of the owner of 
the house, that builder shall be put to death. If it cause 
the death of a son of the owner of the house, they shall put 
to death a son of that builder. If it cause the death of a 
slave of the owner of the house, he shall give to the owner 
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of the house a slave of equal value.” Babylouia was not a 
state; but the trade of the drink-seller was held in 
no very high repute, and the laws regarding it were such 
as to discourage, more or less mildly, the desire to make a 
modest competence by the weakness or vice of one’s fellow- 
citizens. Wine-sellers were apparently alwaj's women, and 
the great lawgiver evidently bad 00 very high opinion O'f 
either their character or their loyalty. “If a wine-seller do 
not receive grain as the price of drink, but if she receive 
money by the great stone” (an opulent phrase which 
quaintly recalls Dr. Johnson's remark at the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery, “We are here to sell the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice,'') “or if she make the 
measure for drink smaller than the measure for com, they 
shall call that wine^llcr to account, and they shall throw 
her into the water.” “If outlaws collect in the house of a 
wine-seller, and she do not arrest these outlaws and bring 
them to the palace, that wine-seller shall be put to death.” 
Obviously saloon-keeping in Babylon 4®^ years ago had its 
exciting moments and “the trade” of to-day scarcely realises 
how little it has to suffer, even from the most drastic modem 
legislation, compared with the stem methods of Babylonian 
temperance reform! 

The connection between drink and the church has always 
been the subject of more or less iireverent and ill-natured 
jesting; but in Hammurabi’s Babylon it was no joke. It 
was discouraged, to put it mildly, in a fashion which prob¬ 
ably acted as a fairly effective deterrent. “If a priestess 
who is not living in the sacred precincts, open a wine-shop. 
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or enter a wine-shop for a drink, they shall bum that 
wcHiian f” The provisions which have been quoted are per¬ 
haps the quaintest, and in some respects among the most 
primitive of the great code, savouring a good deal of the 
“Eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” ides which is char¬ 
acteristic of all primitive law; and indeed there is a con¬ 
siderable stratum of this most ancient form of justice in 
the Code.-^ven literally. “If a man destroy the eye of 
another man, they shall destroy his eye.” “If one break a 
man’s bone, they shall break his bone." “If a man knock 
out the tooth of a man of his own rank, they shall knock 
out bis tooth.” But side by side with this application of the 
primitive lex talionli, we have land and irrigation laws of 
the most just and enlightened character, with careful pro¬ 
vision against the possibility of land going out of cultiva¬ 
tion because of the slackness of the occupier, and equally 
careful provision against the oppression of the unlucky 
cultivator in years of drought or flood; while a curiously 
advanced section provides for the cultivator acquiring an 
owner’s interest in part of his holding by diligent cultiva¬ 
tion. “If a man give a field to a gardener to plant as an 
orcharti, and the gardener plant the orchard and care for 
the orchard four years, in the fifth year the owner of die 
orchard and the gardener shall share equally; the owner 
of the orchard shall mark off his portion and take it.” The 
laws regarding family life are of considerable strictness, 
especially those intended to preserve the sanctity of family 
relations and the purity of descent. On such points early 
law recognised, as later law has also had to recognise, that 
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utfcDces which may vitiate the succrKsiitn iq a family am of 
peculiar significance^ and must be visited with special sever¬ 
ity, But, on the other hand, the rights of women are owned 
and safeguarded with minute care, the weak, the widow, 
and the orphan ate fully protected, and 'Vomen are placed 
in a position of freedom and independence of their hus¬ 
bands, such as t^y have only enjoyed in Britain since the 
Married Women’s Property Acts," 

Not that the poor husband’s interests were altogether 
neglected, as the following section shows: *‘lf a woman 
have not been a careful mistress, have gadded about, have 
neglected her house, and have belittled her husband, they 
shall throw that wornan into the water,” One is tempted 
to speculate as to how many deaths by drowning would take 
place in an average modem community were Hammurabi’s 
legislation suddenly to erwne into force; but perhaps even in 
Babylon gossip was irrepressible, no matter bow severe the 
law! 

The Code reveals to us that in Babylonia in the time of 
the First Dynasty there were three classes recognised in the 
stKial order. Highest came the “Amelu," who w'as the man 
of the predominant class, probably one of the conquering 
race, an Amorite by descent, or else one who had been admit¬ 
ted, by intermarriage, or by adoption, tn the ruling caste. 
The King himself is the head of the caste, and is regarded as 
the First Gentlemctn of Babylonia. The Amelu is often, 
but not necessarily, an official of the government, and the 
title is used, like our “Sir," or "Esquire,” to mark a certain 
social status. The Amelu might be a poor gentleman; but. 
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even so, he was always on a higher footing than even a 
wealthy member of the class below him. His tide might be 
best rendered by “Patrician/’ and his status was verj' much 
that of the Norman in England or Sicily. 

The class next in rank was the “Mushkenu/’ who was 
a freeman, but essentially a cammoner. He lived in a 
special quarter of his city, the “Mushkenutu,” and was 
probably the backbone of the business cofiununity, having 
no pretensions to a share in the sweets of officialdom. He 
was not necessarily poor, for he might hold property and 
slaves, and no doubt he existed in all grades, as in our own 
social order. His title has had a curious history. It passed 
into Hebrew as “Misken,” and thence into modem Ian* 
guages, as the Italian “Mcschino,” the Portuguese "Mes* 
quinho, and the French “Mesquin,’* with varying shades 
of meaning, but always with the suggestion of inferiority. 
Originally he may be defined as the Plebeian. 

Lowest of all came the “Watdu,” or slave, who was a 
mere chattel of his master. He could be sold or pledged, 
branded or fettered at his owner’s will, while if he was 
injured, the compensation for his injuries went to his master. 
On the other hand, he seems to have been, on the whole, 
Well treated, as a valuable piece of property, and was even 
allowed to engage in business on his own account, though 
his master claimed a .share of the profits. He could marry 
a free woman, and often did so; and if he was successful in 
business, he could buy his own freedom. Slavery in Baby¬ 
lonia was as merciful as such an institution can ever be, 
and doubtless the lot of a clever slave, under a kind master. 
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was often much better tbtn that of a poor Amelu or 
Mushkenu. 

Justice in Babylonia had no regard to the principle which 
we hold to be at the foundation of all just law. It was 
essentially a respecter of persons; but this, in the main, in 
no unw’orthy sense. On the contrary, Hammurabi held the 
view that “Noblesse oblige," for when a patrician commits 
a crime, his punishment is heavier than that of a plebeian. 
Thus the Amelu who strikes a man of his own rank has to 
pay a fine of one mina of silver, while the Mushkenu who 
is guilty of the same assault on a plebeian is only fined ten 
shekels of silver. The patrician*® medical fees, as we have 
seen, were also higher than those of the plebeian. A plebe¬ 
ian, however, who strikes a man of superior rank, is sen¬ 
tenced to 60 strokes with an ox-tall whip, administered in 
public, and while a patrician pays with the loss of bis own 
eye or tooth for having destroyed the ej^e or tooth of a 
fellow-patrician, he is only fined for a similar outrage on the 
person of a plebeian, the fine in the one case being one mina, 
in the other one-third of a mina of silver. On the whole, 
given the distinction of class as a fundamental condition of 
society^, there is little to find fault with in the Babylonian 
view of justice as between class and class. 

Such then is the Code of Hammurabi, the earliest known 
body of law in the world. The influence of such a code, 
instituted at such an early date, can scarcely be overesti¬ 
mated. It formed the basts of all subsequent legislation in 
the Semitic East, and the Mosaic code shows obvious traces 
of a study of the earlier body of law, as Dr. C. H. W. Johns 
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has shown, though along with remarkable likenesses there 
are apparent also decided contrasts, as was to be expected, 
having regard to the different conditions for which Ham- 
murah] and Moses were legislating. Viewed as a whole, ifs 
existence affords ample j ustification to the claim of Babylon 
to a glory far greater than that of conquest or material 
splendour,- that of having been, to the world of four mil- 
lemums ago^ the Fountain of Law. 


CHAPTER IX 


XINEVFH AND ITS EOBFFK-EIVGS 

"Nineveh, that great city," shares with its older and 
longer-lived rival Babylon the distinction of having made 
upon the imagination of mankind an impression more deep 
and lasting than that made by any other city in the history 
of the world, with the exception, perhaps, of Rome. The 
traditions that were handed down of her greatness and her 
splendour were even wilder and more unreliable than those 
which lingered around the greater name of Babylon; but 
the monstrous exaggeration of the figures of Diodorus, and 
the statement of the Book of Jonah that Nineveh wa.s "an 
exceeding great city of three days journey,” themselves 
reveal the extraordinary mark which the city of .Sennacherib 
and Sardanapalus had made upon the ancient world. The 
fact of such an impression is ail the more striking when we 
remember for how short a time the last capital of the 
Assyrian Empire actually occupied her royal positiou as 
Qu'een of the .Ancient East. Babylon, her inveterate enemy, 
had already passed through many centuries of alternate 
glory and decay before Nineveh began to rise from the 
position of an obscure provincial town to that of the capital 
of a world-empire; and long after the glories of Nineveh 
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were laid forever low Lc the dust, Babylon went on nddin| 
new glories to her ancient splendours. 

The old centres of Assyrian power were Asshur, Kalah, 
and Khorsabad. It was only with the reign of the might)’ 
Sennacherib chat Nineveh, which he found a *‘w'retched 
poor place,” began to enter upon the brief summer of her 
splendour, and within a century of the time when the great 
conqueror reared her might)' walls, her glory had faded and 
passed away, never to be renewed. There is no record of 
any other city which, in so brief a time, inscribed its name so 
deep upon the tablets of the human mind. 

The reason, of course, is that Nineveh offered to the 
world the crystallisation of the genius and power of the 
Assyrian Empire, precisely at the time when that empire 
was making its vastest bid for world-supremacy. Asshur 
mi^t be the most ancient seat of Assyrian power, Kalah 
might hold the records of a far more brilliant career of 
conquest, Khorsabad might be the monument of a monarch 
(Sargon), infinitely greater in reality than the men whose 
names are associated with Nineveh; but it was Sennacherib 
of Nineveh whose figure bestrode the Ancient East as the 
t)"pical world-conqueror, who threatened even the ancient 
empire of the Pharaohs, and humbled, forever, as he vainly 
imagined, the pride of Babylon; and it was Ash«r*bani*pal, 
the Sardanapalus of Greek story, who completed what his 
grmdfather had begun, and, by the capture of Thebes, laid 
low in the dust the power of the great empire of the Nile. 

The splendour of Nineveh came at a time when all the 
ancient world was trembling before the revelation of the 
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grim and terrible meaning of World Power. The present 
generation in Europe, which has passed all its under 
the blighting shadow of an arrogant and aggressive mil¬ 
itarism, can realise something of the feeling with which 
the smaller nations of the Ancient East beheld the colossus 
of Mesopotamia straddling over the world, strangling all 
independence in his blood-stained hands, and crushing down 
with the most barbarous cruelail opposition to his will. 
The great Hebrew poet and statesman Isaiah has left us a 
vivid picture of the Assyrian as he saw himself, and as he 
appeared to the terrified nations around him, in the days 
when Sennacherib was making Nineveh the centre of his 
brutal dominion over the world. '‘By the strength of my 
hand I have done it, and by my wisdom, for I am prudent j 
and I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treasuries, and I have put down the inhabitants 
like a valiant man: and my hand hath found as a nest, the 
riches of the people; and as one gathercth eggs that are 
forsaken, have I gathered all the earth; and there was none 
that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or chirped." 
Helpless under the heel of the conqueror, the world quivered 
beneath his brutal cruelty, and hated, and feared. And 
of all this terror, the prudence against which all the plans 
of the nations were vain, the force against w'hich their arms 
were powerless, the brutality that'wij>ed out in blood and 
fire every hope of freedom, N tneveh was simply the concrete 
expression. 

For practically a century, the great city thus dominated 
men's minds, making an impression, indelible as only the 
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impression? of unspeakable hatred can be; and then, tx- 
hausted by the gigantic efforts of her own ambition, she 
collapsed almost as swiftly as she had arisen. Scarcely 
twenty years after the close of the brilliant reign of Ashur- 
bani-pa], the grandson of Sennacherib, the hosts of the 
Medes, or perhaps of the Scythians, allied with the Baby¬ 
lonian armies under Nabopolassar, the founder of the New 
Babylonian Empire, took vengeance upon Assyria for gen¬ 
erations of cruelty and oppression; and Sin-sharishkun, the 
last king of Assyria, hopelessly defeated in the field, per¬ 
ished in the blazing ruins of his royal palace, and Nineveh 
was given over to the doom which she had imposed upon 
so many other cities. For a moment the world held its 
breath. Accustomed for so long to regard Assyria as in¬ 
evitable and bvincible, men could scarcely credit the good 
news of her fall. Then one universal shout of joy went up 
from all the nations. Tfou can still feel the living fury 
of fierce delight, the reaction from generations of abject 
terror, in the grim verses of Nahum—“Draw thee waters 
for the siege, fortify tliy strongholds; go into clay, and 
tread the mortar, make strong the brick-kiln. There shall 
the fire devour thee; the sword shall cut thee off, it shall 
eat thee up like the cankerworm. , . . Thou hast multi¬ 
plied thy merchants above the stars of heaven; the canker- 
worm spoileth, and fleeth away. Thy crowned are as the 
locusts, and as the great grasshoppers which camp in the 
hedges in the cold day, but when the sun ariseth they flee 
away, and their places are not known where they are, Thv 
shepherds slumber, O King of Assyria, thy nobles shall 
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dwell in the dust; thy people are scattered upon the mouji* 
tains, and no man gathereth them. There is no healing of 
thy bruise; thy wound is grievous; all that hear the report 
of thee shall clap the hands at thee; for upon whom bath 
not thy wickedness passed continual Iy?" The whole world 
said “Amen.*’ 

Then came down oblivion. AssjTia speedily became 
merely a memory of unspeakable cmelt)’, and the mins of 
her great cities formed the cores of great mounds of dust 
and rubbish, round which the idle fancy of the wandering 
tribes of the desert wove wild and fantastic legends. Ere¬ 
long the very memory of their true names was lost. Two 
hundred j-ears after the fall of the great city, Xenophon 
led his Ten Thousand past the site of Nineveh, and makes 
no mention of its name. A vague but persistent local tradi¬ 
tion identthed the two great mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Neby Yunus, on the east side of the Tigris, opposite to 
^losul, with the citj', and with the story of Jonah’s mission 
to it; and various travellers, from Benjamin of Tudela, itt 
the twelfth century, down to Carsten Niebuhr in 1766, have 
recorded their opinion that the tradition was well-founded. 
In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, Claudius 
Janies Rich made the first attempt at measurement and 
survey of the mounds in question, and gathered a few in¬ 
scriptions, which found their way in the end, along with 
other relics collected from the mound of Nimrud (Kalah), 
to the British Mtiseum. But no real exploration had been 
done, and no certainty reached as to the true site of Nineveh, 
till about the middle of the century', and the great city had 
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lain practically unknoism fgr more than 2500 years when 
its sudden resurrection amazed the whole world. 

Up to the year 1842, Layard’a words as to our knowledge 
on these matters were literally true—“A case scarcelj' three 
feet square enclosed all that remained, not only of the great 
city Nineveh, but of Babylon itself.’' How all this was 
changed In a few years, the site of Nineveh and other 
ancient cities of Assyria identified, her palaces traced out, 
her libraries ransacked, her literature made an open book to 
all who care to read it, and the story of her conquests and 
cruelties revealed, we must now try to tell. 

In the year 1842, Paul Emil Botta was appointed French 
Consul at Mosul,—a most fortunate appointment from the 
point of view of science. He w-as then 37 years of age, 
and was well equipped, both by education and experience, 
for dealing w'ith Orientals; while in addition he was an 
intelligent and careful obsen-er. Acting on the advice of 
Julius Mohl, secretary to the French .Asiatic Society, he 
began exploration in December, 1842, at the mound of 
Kouyunjik, the northern of the two mounds opposite Mosul 
At first his labours met with little encouragement, \fany 
fragments of bas-reliefs came to light, but no finds b per¬ 
fect condition, or of large objects, were obtained. In spite 
of this discouraging start, however, he continued his excava¬ 
tions till Match, 1843- ^he very beginning of his work, 
an Arab dyer from Khorsabad, a village several miles to 
the north, happened to pass by the mound, and stopped to 
ask the meaning of the operations, wondering, no donbt, 
why Allah ever made such fools as these Franks, On being 
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informed that the workmen were digging for inscribed 
stones, he declared that such things were to be found in 
abundance near his village, and offered to bring Botta as 
many as he wished. For the time Botta paid little heed to 
the offer, though the Arab even brought two bricks with 
arrow-beaded inscriptions to Mosul, But when he was 
about to abandon the work at KoujTinJik in disappoint' 
ment, he remembered his Arab dyer, and on March 20, 
1843, he sent several of his workmen to Khorsabad, to make 
a trial exploration of the mound. Almost at once they 
began to find evident* of the truth of the dyer's statement, 
in the shape of two walls covered with reliefs and Inscrip* 
tions, and on receiving specimens of their hnds, Botta 
hastened to Khorsabad. He was only able to remain on 
the spot for a single day, but the evidence before bis ejfcs 
was sufficiently convincing to induce him to sit down at 
once and send to Paris an account of his success, accom¬ 
panied with sketches of the most important hnds. 

On April 5, 184.3, Botta wrote to Julius Mohl the first 
of the series of letters which announced the beginnings of 
the resurrection of the Ancient East, "T believe myself," 
he said, “to be the first who has discovered sculptures which 
with some reason can be referred to the period when Nineveh 
was flourishing,” and the modest statement, when read be¬ 
fore the Asiatic Society, roused remarkable enthusiasm in 
France. The government at once made a grant towards the 
continuance of the excavations and the transport of the ob¬ 
jects recovered, and as soon as possible dispatched a skilled 
artist, M. E. Flandin, to sketch such objects as could not be 
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brought to Kurope. Meanwhile Botta was hghting at 
Kborsabad against the climate, sickness, the opposition of 
the inhabitants, and all the obstacles which Turkish officials 
have always known so well how to put in the way of in¬ 
truding Unbelievers. His tact and perseverance triumphed 
at last even over the avarice and ignorant prejudice of the 
governor of Mosul, and when Flandin, in May, 1844, 
brought the himan authorising the resumption and eittension 
of the excavations, he was allowed to proceed without 
further hindrance. Three hundred Christian refugees were 
employed to excavate the untouched part of the mound, 
while Botta and I? landtn devoted themselves to the copying 
of inscriptions and sketching of sculptures. 

In November of the same year, Flandin returned to Paris 
with a large collection of £ne drawings, and French interest, 
already roused by these, was a hundredfold increased by the 
arrival in 1846 of the original sculptures. "Wlien these 
^gantic winged bulls, with their serene expression of dig¬ 
nified strength and inteUectual power, and these fine reliefs 
illustrating the different scenes of peace and war of a bygone 
race before which the nations of Asia had trembled, stood 
there again before the eyes of the whole world, as a powerful 
W’ltness to the beginning of a resurrection of an almost for¬ 
gotten empire, the enthusiasm of France knew no bounds-'* 
The results of the work of the two explorers were published 
in 1849-50, in five splendid volumes, illustrated with 400 
plates, and in 1851 another expedition was sent out, under 
Victor Place, to complete the work at Khorsabad. Unfor¬ 
tunately a large part of the objects discovered by Place 
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was lost in the Tigris on the way to France; but the 
explorer's drawings and measuranents enabled him to put 
before the world a fairly complete plan and restoration of 
the great palace and roji'al cit>' which had lain so long 
beneath the mound of Khorsabad. Meanwhile the efforts 
of Rawlinson and others had gradually been furnishing the 
key to the interpretation of the inscriptions discovered, and 
it was found that Botta had disclosed, not Nineveh, as he 
had imagined, but the royal city of Sargon, the conqueror 
of Samaria {i'll B. C.). 

Dur-Sharrukin, “Sargon-Burgh,” as the place was called, 
formed a great parallelogram, covering a space of 741 acres, 
and providing for a population of perhaps 80,000. Its 
wall was pierced by eight great gates, and was interrupted 
on. its northwest side by the royal palace, which projected 
like a huge bastion into the plain. “The royal residence,” 
saj's Hilprccht, “was erected on a lofty terrace, nearly 45 
feet high and built of unbaked bricks cased with a wall 
of large square stones. At the northern comer of this raised 
platform, covering an area of nearly 25 of land, was 
an open place; near the western comer stood a temple, and 
at the centre of the southwest side rose the stage-tower 
belonging to it, and used also for astronomical observations; 
the rest was occupied by the palace itself. This latter was 
divided into three sections, the seraglio, occupying the 
centre of the terrace and extending towards the plain; the 
harem, with only two entrances, situated at the southern 
comer; and the domestic quarters at the eastern comer, 
connected with the store and provisiou rooms, the stables. 
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titchen, and bakery, at the ctmit of the southeast side. 
The scragliot inhabited by the king and his large retinue 
of militar^^ and civil officers, like the other two seceions of 
the extensive building, consisted of a great many larger 
and smaller rooms grouped around several open courts. 
The northwest wing contained the public reception rooms, 

wide halls elaborately decorated with winged bulls, 
magnificent sculptures and historical inscriptions, glorifying 
the king in his actionsi of peace and war* We sec him 
huntiiig wild animals, doing homage to the gods, sitting at 
the table and listening to the singers and musicians, or 
attacking strong cities and castles, subduing foreign nations, 
punishing rebels, and leading back thousands of captives 
and innumerable spoil of every description. TTie private 
apartments of the monarch, which were much smaller and 
simpler, occupied the southeast wing, close to the harem or 
womens quarter. The latter was entirely separated from 
the other two sections, even its single roomSt as the traces 
of discovered binges indicate, being clased hy folding doors^ 
while everywhere eke the mtranccs appear to have been 
covered with ciirtains/’ 

Bottas discoveries had thus taught the modem viforld to 
realise that at a tune w^hen Europe was only beginning to 
emerge from barbarism, there were nations in the Ancient 
East which had reached a very high level of civilkationi 
and the interest in this old-world culture, so suddenly 
brought to light, was for the time intense. '“There have 
been made other and even greater discoveries in Assyrian 
and Babylonian ruins since Bottak far-reaching exploration 
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of the tnounds of Khors^bad, but there never has been 
aroused again such a deep and general interest in the excava¬ 
tion of distant Oriental sites as towards the middle of last 
century, when Sargon’s palace rose suddenly out of the 
ground, and furnished the first faithful picture of a great 
epoch of art which had vanished cwnpletely from human 
sight." 

True in the main, this statement requires quaHheation 
as regards the English-speaking races, whose interest was 
roused, not so much by the discoveries of Botta as by those 
of his English fellow-labourer and friend, Austen Henry 
Layard. From earlj" youth Layard was possessed by the 
craving after adventure and exploration in the East, In 
1839-40 he travelled to Mosul and Baghdad, and visited 
several of the mounds of Mesopotamia, and in 1841 he met 
with Botta at Mosul. The French explorer, then at the 
beginning of his work, found in the young Einglishman a 
kindred spirit, and their intercourse was never tainted by 
the international jealousy which so often disfigured the 
record of early Eastern exploration- From the first, Botta 
communicated his results to Layard, and his inspiration did 
much to feed the flame in the Englishman's mind. His 
journey completed, Layard settled for a time at Constan¬ 
tinople as unpaid assistant to the British .Ambassador, Sir 
Stratford Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redd iff e. 
The reports which reached him of Botta's brilliant success 
spurred his eagerness to be himself in the field, and finally 
his chief offered to advance £60 towards the expense of 
excavation. With such scanty means, Layard set out, in 
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October, to cjtplorc the ruins of Nineveh* Btunin^ 

with eagerness to be on the spot* he '‘crossed the mountains 
of Pontus and the great steppes of the Usun Yilak as fast 
as post-horses would cart}' him, descended the high Linds 
into the valley of the Tigris, galloped over the vast plains 
of Assyria, and reached Mosul in 12 days." 

He had already decided to make the mound of Nimrud, 
five hours down the Tigris from Mosul, the scene of his 
first attempt t but he had first to reckon with Mohammed 
Pasha, governor of the province, a characteristic specimen 
of the old school of Turkish official. This amiable indi* 
vidual, who had signalised his appointment by taking the 
iTihabitants of the villages through which he passed for the 
^ear <uid tear caused to his teeth in consuming the food 
with which they were forced to provide him, was gloating 
when Layard saw him, over the success of a pleasant trick 
which he had newly played upon his subjects. He had 
caused a report of his death to be circulated in the town, 
and when the joy of the cltiiEcns had sufficiently declared 
itself, had come to life again, and was now grimly amusing 
himself by stripping of their property those whose rejoicing 
had been most pronounced. So enlightened a ruler could, 
of course, conceive of no object in exploration but the 
finding of treasure, and, equallj' of course, was of no mind 
to see any one enriched but himself; so the problem of 
evading his friendly curiosity was no easy one. 

Layard was obliged to give out that he was going on a 
hunting expedition, and, well provided with guns, boar- 
spears, and other weapons, he set out, on November 8, 1^45, 
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accompanied by Mt- Ross, a British merchant of Mosul, 
and two servants, to drift down the Tigris on a raft to 
the scene of his operations. Arrived at Nlmnid, he quickly 
made friends with Awad, the sheikh of the Arab tribe whose 
camp lay near the mound, and this worthy volunteered to 
find workmen for him. Layard has described, in his own 
inimitable way, his sensations during the hours of darkness 
which la}' between him and the fruition or disappointment 
of his hopes. ‘’Hopes, long cherished, were now to be 
realised, or were to end tn disappointment. Visions of 
palaces under-ground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured 
figures, and endless inscriptions, floated before me. After 
foiming plan after plan for removing the earth, and eac- 
tricating these treasures, 1 fancied m}.’sclf wandering in a 
maze of chambers from which I could find no outlet. Then 
agaun, all was reburied, and I was standing on the grass* 
covered mound. Exhausted, I was at length sinking into 
sleep, when hearing the voice of Awad, I rose from my 
carpet, and joined him outside the hovel. The day already 
dawned; he had returned w'ith six Arabs, who agreed for a 
small sum to work under my direction.” 

Almost immediately it became manifest that his faith 
was justified. Before the forenoon w as over, the ruiiM of a 
chamber lined with inscribed slabs had been uncovered, and 
setting three of his men to continue the excavation at this 
western side of the mound, he put the others to work at the 
southwest corner. Ere nightfall, the two gangs had par* 
tially excavated two chambers lined with inscribed alabaster 
slabs, those on the west side in fine preservatiOTi, those on 
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the southwest calcined by fierce heat. ''Night interrupted 
our labours/’ says Layard^ "I returned to the village well 
satisfied with their result.” 

His satisfaction was well-warranted. One day’s di g gin g 
with six Arab workmen had resulted, as subsequent investi¬ 
gation showed. In the discovery of two Assyrian palaces! 
For a few days the work went on, with varying results, and 
on November 28 the first reliefs were discovered; but there 
were continual hindrances from the Turkish officials, and 
even Layard’s Arab friends added to his troubles by their 
persistent belief that be was seeking for treasure, x^wad 
came to him one day with a few fragments of gold leaf, 
found among the rubbish. **0 Bey,” said he, "Wallah 
your books are right, and the Franks know that which is hid 
from the true believer. Here is tlic gold, sure eno u gh, and 
please Gofl, we shall find it all in a few days. Only don’t 
say anything about it to those Arabs, for they are asses and 
cannot hold their tongues. The matter will come to the 
ears of the Pasha.” Great was his surprise to be told that 
he mi^t keep all the gold he might find, and his opinion of 
the wisdom of the Frank suffered a considerable strain. 
The discovery of the reliefs brought obstruction to a head, 
and an order came frwn the amiable ogre at Mosul that the 
excavations were to be closed down at once, as they were 
disturbing the graves of true believers. Layard knew that 
this was a mere pretext, for no graves bad been violated, 
and the officer in command of the irregular troops in the 
nei^bourhood admitted to him that he had been ordered to 
make graves on tlie mound, and that his men had been 
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employed for two nights in bringing tomb-stones from dis¬ 
tant villages for that purpose. ‘'We have destroyed more 
real tombs of the true Believers,’' said be, ‘'in making sham 
ones, than 5^00 could have defiled between the Zab and 
Selamiyah. We have killed our horses and ourselves in 
carrying those accursed stones.” Before long, however, the 
tyrant of Mosul exceeded even the fairly wide bounds 
allowed to a Turkish Pasha, and was superseded; and his 
successor proved more reasonable. 

In February, 1846, sculp^red figures of kings, courtiers, 
and soldiers began to come to light in abundance: and their 
appearance was speedily followed by one of die most dra¬ 
matic incidents of the excavation—the discovery of the first 
winged hiunan-headed lion. Again it will be best to allow 
Layard to tell his own story. “On the morning following 
these discoveries,” he says, ‘T rode to the camp of Sheikh 
Abd-ur-rahman, and was returning to the mound vrhen I 
saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the top of 
their speed. On approaching me they stopped. ‘Hasten, 
O Bey,' exclaimed one of them, 'hasten to the diggers, for 
they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, 
but it is true! we have seen him with our eyes. There is 
no God but God’; and toth joining in the pious exclama¬ 
tion, they galloped off* without further words, in the direc¬ 
tion of their tents. 

“Qd reaching the mins I descended into the new trench, 
and found the workmen, who had already seen me, as I 
approached, standing near a heap of baskets and cloaka. 
\\Tiilst .Awad advanced, and asked for a present to celebrate 
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the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily 
constructed, and disclosed an enormous human head sculp¬ 
tured in full out of tlic alabaster of the countT}', They had 
uncovered the upper part of a figure:, the remainder of which 
was still buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head 
must belong to a winged Hon or hull, similar to those of 
iOiorsabad and Perse polls. It was in admirable preserva¬ 
tion. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline 
of the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art, 
scarcely to be looked for in the works of so remote a period, 
... 1 was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed 
and terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch of 
imagination to conjure up the most strange fancies. This 
gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising from the 
bowels of the earth, might well have belonged to one of 
those fearful beings which are pictured in the traditions of 
the country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from 
the regions below.” 

Always a master of the art of picturesque narrative, 
Layard is nowhere more vivacious than in his description of 
the bewilderment of Turk and Arab over the strange mon¬ 
ster which had thus been revealed. The new pasha, doubt¬ 
ful whether Nimrod was a true-believipg prophet or an 
infidel, gave orders that his remains were to be treated with 
all respect, and by no means to be further disturbed, and 
intimated that the excavations had better cease. On vari¬ 
ous pretexts Layard managed to evade this order, and pro¬ 
ceeded with his work, discovering many interesting reliefs, 
among them the hunting scenes, now in the British Museum, 
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and notable, even among Assyrian sculptures, for the vigour 
and spirit of their execution. The appointment of a new 
governor, Tahyar Pasha, “a perfect specimen of the Turkish 
gentleman of the old school," considerably eased the situa¬ 
tion, and the explorer’s path was further smoothed by the 
arrival of a firman authorising the continuance of the 
excavations. The pasha at length came in person to inspect 
the works, accompanied by all the dignitaries of the prov¬ 
ince, and protected against tlte demons of the mound by a 
large body of regular and irregular troops and three guns. 
The comments of the great men of Mosul were more curious 
than enlightening. "These are the idols of the inhdels,’' 
said one, as they stood before the human-headed lion, "I 
saw many such when 1 was in Italia with Reshid Pasha, the 
ambassador. Wallah, they have them in all the churches, 
and the Papas [priests] kneel and bum candles before 
them." "No, my Iamb," said a more experienced traveller, 
"these are the works of the Jin whom the hoi}'- Solomon, 
peace be upon him, reduced to obedience and imprisoned 
under his seal.” The final judgment of Turkish officialdom 
was expressed by the deputy of the Cadi. "May God curse 
all infidels and their works! what comes from their hands 
is of Satan; it ha^ pleased the Almighty to let them be more 
powerful and ingenious than the true believers in this world, 
that their punishment and the reward of the faithful may 
be greater in the next.” 

Hampered though, he was, and continued to be to the 
last, by the meagreness of the funds at his disposal, Layard 
continued his work with iudomitable courage and faith. 

<9 
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Turning for awhile from Nimrod, he drove trial trenches 
into the great mound of Kouj’unjik, opposite Mosul, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of sculptures which he 
rightly judged to be of later date than those found at 
Nimrod, and probably contemporaTy with the reliefs of 
Khorsabad. Returning to Nimrud, he resumed his work 
in the northwest palace, which so far had yielded the best- 
presers’ed sculptures, His good fortune was as remarkable 
as ever; and even his untau^t workmen began to catch 
the same enthusiasm which possessed their master. “The 
Arabs marvelled at these strange figures. As each head 
was uncovered, they showed their amazement by eictrava* 
gant gestures, or exclamations of surprise. If it was a 
bearded man, they eoncluded at once that it was an idol or 
a Jin, and cursed or spat upon it. If an eunuch, they dt 
clared that it was the likeness of a beautiful female, and 
kissed or patted the cheek. They soon felt as much interest 
as I did in the objects discovered, and worked with renewed 
ardour when their curiosity was excited by the appearance 
of a fresh sculpture. On such occasions they would strip 
themselves almost naked, throw the kerchief from their 
heads, and letting their matted hair stream in the wind, 
rush like madmen into the trenches, to cap^y off the baskets 
of earth, shouting, at the same time, the war. cry of the 
tribe.” * ' , . 

By July, 1846, I^ayard had accumulated-eo many reliefs 
and inscriptions that he deemed it-advisable to dispatch a 
number of them to London, where they were presented by 
Sir Stratford Canning to the British Museum. The result 
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was that the authorities of the Museum secured from gov- 
crotnent a grant for the prosecution of the excavations, 
though unfortunately it was totally inadequate In amount, 
Layard, however, resolved to do his best with the means at 
his disposal, and continued the work. In judging his 
methods, unsatisfactory as they appear in the light of 
modem experience, we have to remember that he wrought 
throughout with means W'hich, compared with those of later 
excavatO'Ts, were ludicrously insufficient. The only wonder 
is that he succeeded in accomplishing so much. 

By November he recommenced his task. Jn the north¬ 
west palace, which proved to be that of King -'\shur-natsir- 
pal (885-360 B. C,), a series of very' beautiful slabs w’as 
brought to light, representing the glories of the king in war 
and peace, the W'hole business of Assyrian warfare and 
hunting being pictured with extraordinary' vivacity. The 
central palace of the mound was discovered to have beloi^d 
to Ashur-natsir-pars son and successor, Shalmaneser !I 
(860825 ^•)* I-ayard's trench had reached a length of 

50 feet without yielding any thing of importance^ and he 
was about to abandon it as fruitless, when the diggers un¬ 
earthed an obdisk of black marble, nearly seven feet high, 
and in admirable preserv'ation. It proved to be the 
triumphal sfeic of King Shalmaneser, who had recorded on 
it the leading events of bis reign. On its four sides it bears 
twenty ba^reliefs, and 210 lines of cuneiform inscription, 
which contain the ihrst direct reference in any Assyrian 
record to a person known tO us from Scripture, “I received 
the tribute of Jehu, son of Qmri, silver, gold, etc." Layard 
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at ooce recognistd the priceless value of his find. It was 
placed under strict guard* and on Christmas, 1846, it was 
sent, with 22 Other cases of antiquities, to England, where 
Raw^inson shortly afterwards published a first attempt at a 
translation of its record. 

April, 1847 found the work so fat advanced that 28 halls 
of Ashut'natsir-parspalace had been explored, and Lavard 
turned his mind to the very difficult task of the transport 
of a couple of the winged lions and bulls, thirteen pairs of 
which had by this time been found. 

The story of the making of the famous cart, which was a 
nine days' wonder to Mosul, of the way in which patience 
and skill triumphed over the wretched material with which 
a big engineering task had to be faced, and of how at last, 
spite of cables of rubbishy palm-fibre, which broke at the 
critical moment, bullocks which would not pull, and Arabs 
who pulled with more zeal than discretion, the huge mon¬ 
sters found themselves rafted to Basra, transshipped to 
England, and installed in the British Museum, is one of the 
epics of exploration. Rossetti has immortalised the advent 
of the “winged beast from Nineveh" in, noble verse; hut 
after all the best memorial of the feat is'Layard's own 
brilliant narrative. The world learned, for the first time, 
from his sparkling pages, that the dry-as-dust record of 
airhifological research might be transformed into a story as 
fascinating as any romance of hidden treasure. 

The city which had thus been revealed at Nimrud was 
not Nineveh, but Kalah, for 220 years {885-668 B. C,) 
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the capita] of Assyria, before the rise of Nineveh to pre* 
eminence under Sennacherib. Before leaving the scene of 
his labo^l^s, Layard devoted a short time to a preliminary 
exploration at Kalat Sherkat, the site of Asshtir, the most 
ancient capital of Assyria, and at Kouyunjik, the true 
Nineveh. His work here was virtually only a tentative 
opening of the ground, yet, even so, his good fortune was 
still in the ascendant, and his trial trenches revealed the 
first traces, sorely^ marred by fire, of Sennacherib's great 
palace. In June, 1847, Layard returned to England for a 
time. The result of his two years’ toil had been amazing. 
He had identified the sites of two Assyrian capitals, Kalah 
and Nineveh, Ac the former, he had discovered and partly 
explored the palace of Ashur-natsir-pal {885*860 B. C.}, 
the palace of Shalmaneser 11 (860-825 B. C.), re-occupied 
and rebuilt by Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B, C.), 
the palace of Adad-nirari {882-873 
Esarhaddon (681-668 B. C.), and the poor remains of 
the palace of Ashur*etil*ilani (626* ? ), one of the last 
kings of the decaying empire. At N ineveh he had disem'ered 
the palace of the mighty .Sennacherib (705-681 B. C.). 
Such a record no other explorer has ever been able to show 
for such a period. It adds a touch of irony to the story to 
read of the splendid reward with which the British gov* 
eriunent of the day repaid services so brilliant, senices 
w'hich will be remembered when the government which so 
acknowledged them is long since forgotten. '*As a reward 
for my various services and discoveries," says La3'ard, with 
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a simplicity beyond all satire, “I was appointed an unpaid 
attachi of her Majesty's Embassy at Constantinople." 

Erelong, however, Layard was called to work more im¬ 
portant and congenial than that of his lucrative post at 
Constantinople. He was requested by the British Museum 
to take charge of a new expedition to Nineveh, and in 1849 
the wort was resumed at Kou)'unjik. The chief object 
of his labours was the excavation of the southwest palace 
at Kou^imjik erected by Setmacherib. It had been largely 
destroyed by fire in the great siege when the Median armies 
captured and sacked Nine^'eh, and many of the sculptured 
slabs were cracked and broken, or almost entirely calcined 
by the beat. Nevertheless a most wonderful series of pic¬ 
tures was secured, giving the record of Sennacherib’s war¬ 
fare in Babylonia, in Syria and other lands. “Without the 
knowledge of a single cuneiform character, we learned the 
principal events of Sennacherib’s government, and from a 
mere study of those sculptured walls we got familiar with 
the customs and habits of the ancient AssjTians, at the same 
time obtaining a first clear glance of the whole civilisation 
of Western Asia/’ In particular a fine series of 13 slabs 
recorded the story of part of that famous campaign in 
southern Palestine, in which Lachish was captured, the 
Jerusalem of Isaiah and Heaekiah threatened, and the in¬ 
vader’s power broken by that mysterious disaster when 
"the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand." 
In addition, the investigation of the seventy halls and 
galleries of the great palace accomplished by the expedition 
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revealed the fact that much of the building had been 
renewed and adorned by Sennacherib*^ grandson, Ashur- 
bani'pal, the last great ruler of the Empire. 

It was in two of the chambers of this monarch that Lay- 
ard made a discovery by no means so spectacular as that 
of the winged bulls, but of intinitely greater importance. 
In the process of clearing out these rooms he found that 
“to the height of a foot or more frcsn the floor they were 
entirely hi led with inscribed table tsj some entire, but the 
greater part broken into many fragments, probably by the 
falling in of the upper part of the building. They were of 
different sizes; the largest tablets were fiat, and measuted 
about 9 inches by 6J4 inches; the smaller were sli^tly con¬ 
vex, and some were not more than an inch long, with but 
one or two lines of writing. The cuneiform characters on 
most of them were singularly sharp and well-defined, but 
so minute in some instances as to be almost illegible without 
a magnifying glass.” What be had done was to discover 
part of the Royal Library of Nineveh, gathered by its later 
kings, and especially by Ashur-banl-paJ; and the ocher half 
of it was found later by his assistant, Hormuzd Rassam, 
in Ashur-banj-pal's north palace at Koujainjik. The value 
of such a discovery' it is impossible to overrate. At once 
students were placed in possession of original documents, 
historical, scientific, legal, grammatical, and religious, to 
which the progress of the study of cuneiform had now given 
the key, and which provided the materials for the placing on 
the surest of bases of our knowledge on all the subjects 
with which they dealt. Nor was the boon thus conferred 
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upon science limited to our knowledge of Assyria, for Ashur- 
hani-pai proved to have been a diligent collector of tlie 
literature of the sister kingdom of Babylonia, and many of 
the tablets were copies of far more ancient Babylonian 
writings, and grammatical manuals with bilingual texts, 
in which the Babylonian text is acemnpanied by its equiva* 
lent in the most aficient language of the land. These texts 
at once provided the foundation for the study of Sumerian, 
the language of the first civilisation of Babylonia. Had 
Layard's second expedition yielded no other results than 
this, it would still have been abundantly justified. 

With this crowning triumph we may leave the great 
explorer’s work, which he finally relinquished in April, 
1851. His task was taken up by Rassam, his able assistant, 
whose efforts met with remarkable success. At Kouyunjik 
this explorer found, in December, 1853, the great palace of 
Ashur-bani'pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks. Apart 
from the importance of the disco^’cry of the second half 
of the Royal Library, made in this building, the greatest in¬ 
terest attached to the wonderful series of sculptured slabs 
representing the king’s lion-hunting. For the comparative 
study of Assyrian art, these slabs afford a most effective 
contrast with the earlier Kimrud series of Ashur-natslr-palj 
and, while the earlier works are in some respects the 
stronger, it is difficult to imagine an)-thing finer than the 
execution of some of the later ones. No animal sculptor, 
ancient or modem, has ever made more faithful or more 
realistic studies of the noblest of wild creatures than the 
Assyrian artist of 650 B. C. “The furious lion, foiled in 
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his revenge, burj'^iiig his teeth in the chariot wheels; the 
wounded lioness with her outstretched head, suffering 
agony, and vainly endeavouring to drag her paralj'sed lower 
limbs after her; or the king on his spirited horse with wild 
excitement in his face, and in hot pursuit of the swift wild 
ass of the desert,—all these scenes are so realistic In their 
conception, and at the same time so beautifully portrayed, 
that from the beginning they have found a most deserved 
admiration." 

Even more important, however, was the discovery, al¬ 
ready alluded to, of the second half of Ashur-bani*pal's 
library. From the centre of the hall in which the bunting 
scenes were found, Kassam excavated several thousand 
tablets, among them a number containing the Assyrian story 
of the Deluge; and these, in the hands of the able school 
of Interpreters which had been growing up in Europe, 
proved invaluable for the reconstruction of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian mythology. Rassam was succeeded in the 
work at Kouyunjik by Loftus, whose most striking success 
was the discovery of the famous relief of Ashur-bani-pal 
and his queen feasting In a garden ; but the funds at his dis¬ 
posal were lamentably insufficient, and the excavation of 
the great palace had to be abandoned. 

Meanwhile the work of interpreting the records thus 
discovered had proceeded apace, and the European school 
of Assyrioli^ists, headed by RawlLoson, Oppert, Hincks and 
Pinches, had succeeded in placing the study of cuneifonn 
on a thoroughly sound basis. I'heir work received a wonder¬ 
ful impetus from the efforts of Rawlinson's assistant, George 
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Smith. Trained originally as an engraver, and employed 
hy his chief only ta sort out the fragments of the librar}" 
of Ashur-bani-pal, and to piece together those which seemed 
to him to belong to one another, Smith soon developed an 
extraordinary talent for grasping the thread of the narra¬ 
tives with which he was dealing. One day, in the autiunD 
of 1872, he came upon a large fragment containing tlie story 
of a great fiootf and a huge ship> which rested upon the 
mountainof Nisir, and from which a dove, a swallow, and 
a raven were successively sent out to see if the w^aters had 
abated^ Struck with its resemblance to the Biblical accoimt 
of the Deluge, he persevered in his researches, and with in¬ 
finite toil at last succeeded in piecing together a great part of 
the Babylonian legend of the hero' Giigamesh, of which 
the Deluge narrative formed a part. His account of the 
discovery^ created a profound sensation, and th? Daily Tf/e- 
ffrapk voiced the public feeling by its offer of a thousand 
guineas for a new expedition to Assy^ia^ under the charge 
of Smith, to search for other tablets of the legend* The 
offer was accepted, and bj^ April, 187.31 Smith was at wort 
on the mounid of Nimrud^ which, however, yielded nothing 
of outstanding importance. 

By the beginning of MaVt he gave up Nimnid, and 
mo\ed to Kouyunjik, which he found a ^‘vast picture of 
utter confusion and destru^ion.'' Many of Layard's un¬ 
derground galleries had collapsed, and the destruction thus 
wmught had been multiplied by the builders of the Mosul 
bridge, who had found in the mound a convenient quarry 
for material. The only course open to him was to clear 
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once more the library rooms of the palace, and subject 
their contents to a thorough examination. His success was 
startluigly swift. On the fourteenth of May, he was in« 
spccting the fragments of clay which had been the results 
of the day's digging, when he was amazed to find that one 
of them contained a portion of the story of the Deluge 
which fitted into the only place where there was a serious 
gap in the British Museum set. At once he cabled the news 
to I^ondon in the expectation that success so remarkable 
would result in the co^ntinuance and extension of tlie excava¬ 
tions; but the proprietors of the Daily Telegrafh apparently 
considered that enough had been done “pour chauffer la 
gloire,” and replied that as the object of the expedition 
had been attained, it was now to be abandoned. Dis¬ 
appointed and disgusted. Smith had no alternative but to 
obey; but he was scarcely back in I^ndon, when the trustees 
of the British Museum woke up, somewhat tardily, to the 
value of the opportunity in their hands, set aside a sum 
of £1.000 for a new expedition, and directed Smith to return 
at once to Nineveh, and rcEiime his search. By the begin¬ 
ning of 1874, he was once more at Kouyunjik; only to find, 
however, that the months lost in useless travelling bad been 
worse than wasted. A change of governor had taken place 
during his absence, and every possible obstacle W'as put in 
his way by the new authority. One can imagine bis private 
opinion of the muddling which had kept him running to 
London and back again on a fool’s errand, while the price¬ 
less mtHiths of his firman were slipping away; but nothing 
remained save to make the most of the little time that re* 
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nislnefl. For three months he worked at high pressure, 
employing as many as 600 men on the mound; then in 
April, 1874, he closed his trenches, and returned to Eng* 
land. He had^iccomplished nothing spectacular; but the 
results of his labours, carried through in face of hindrances 
of all sorts that might well have seemed insuperable, ^can 
scarcely be over-estimated. In his three months he had 
discovered tablets, covering almost every department 
of Assyrian literature, science, and mythology; and the 
value of his finds was ten-fold increased by the fact that in 
many cases the new tablets proved to complete or to extend 
the materials which were already in the possessimi of his 
museum. The record of early Assyrian excavation is rich 
in instances of great work accomplished with small means, 
and difficulties overcome by patience and stubborn resolU“ 
tionj but seldom have these qualities been more conspic¬ 
uously shown than by George Smith, whose work, in the 
ejes of the general public, was more or less of a failure. 

In spite of the fact that he could point to no great sculp¬ 
tures as the fruit of his labours, the two books in which he 
published the account of his two expeditions (“Assyrian 
Discoveries, and “The Chaldean Account of Genesis”) 
achieved a great popularity, and awoke a renewed interest 
in their subject,—an interest destined to prove fatal to 
their author. Smith was commissioned to go out to Nine¬ 
veh on a third expedition, and the spring of 1876 found 
him once more in Mesopotamia. But the fates had ordained 
that his last joume) should be only to the grave. He found 
on his arrival that cholera and plague were raging through 
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the land; the terrified Arabs were be)Tjnd control, and the 
work for which he had come was an Impossibility. For 
several months he fought despairingly against his evil star; 
but disease and panic proved an overmatch for even his 
indomitable courage. Broken down by overwork, insufR* 
cient nourishment, and exposure, he dragged himself at 
last, a dying man, to the house of the British Consul at 
Aleppo, and died there, a martyr in the cause of the science 
to which his life had been devoted. 

Two years after the death of George Smith, Rassam 
resumed work in Assyria for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. His sphere was supposed to be Nineveh; but 
Rassam had a soul quite above the limitations of instruo 
tions or a finnan* where the question of the big game of 
archxolog}’ was concerned. Before he came out to .Assyria, 
a friend had sent him some fragments of a bronze door- 
panel with figures and cuneiform inscriptions, «ind he had 
set his heart on tracking these out to their source. Erelong 
he found that his fragments had come from a mound called 
Balawat, ateut I 5 miles east of Mosul. The place was 
beyond the limits of his firman, and the situation was 
complicated by the fact that the site had been used as a 
bur}'ing-place by the Moslems of the neighbourhood; but 
he took-the double risk of the hostility of the Turkish gov¬ 
ernment and the indignation of the local population, and 
began the excavation of Balawat. He had better luck than 
perhaps he deserved, for before long he succeeded in un¬ 
earthing the remains of the great gates from which the 
fra^ents which had excited his curiosity had come. The 
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Gates of Balafrat proved to have been set up by Shal¬ 
maneser II (860-825 B. C.), the successor of A^hur-natsir- 
^ pal, and the maker of the famous Black Obelisk, already 
mentioned, on which occurs the.hpst mention of Assyria^ 
contact with Israel. The bronze gales were the chief fruit 
Of Rassam's labours, though he also discovered a small 
temple, and a marble coffer, containmg two tablets of 
Ashur-natsir-pal. At Nineveh, he also discovered a num¬ 
ber of clay tablets, the most important among them being 
a ten-sided baked day prism with fhe aniiaJs, of .“Ishur- 
bani-pal inscribed upon it, and four barrel-shaped cylinders 
with accounts of the campaigns of Sennacheiib, 

Since the close of BaHam’s eieavations,:ibe chief work 
d^e in Assyria has been that of the Germaif expedition at 
Kalat-Sherkat, the site of Asshu'r, the most ancient capital 
of the land. The German excavations, which began in 
1903, resulted in the discovery of many of the most ancient 
remains of the old efty, going back as far as the reign of 
I shpia, one of the earliest of Assyrian rulers; but the most 
remarkable result of the work was the unearthing of the 
remains of the i\nu'Adad temple founded by Ashor-resh- 
ishi about 1140 B. C., with its double ziggurat correspond¬ 
ing to its double owneTship.^a temple which remains the 
mmt complete example of Assyrian temple architecture. 
T^e great temple of Ashur, the patrou god of Assyria, w-^as 
also excavated, together with the remains of several palaces, 

and a great number of burials of no less than seven different 
types. 

Before we go on to consider the light which all these 
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labours havt cast upon the civilisatioii of the great robber- 
cation of the Ancient East, it may be worth while to glance 
briefly at the course of the national histoiy' which culmin¬ 
ated in the brief splendour of Nineveh, and ended in her 
downfall probably about 606 B. C. The earlier days in 
which the Assyrian nation was growing to maturit)' do not 
bring it very prominently on the world-stage. Even up to 
the time of the Tell-ek\iiiama letters (c. 1400 B. Cv), 
i^yria has no dominant position in the Eastern world, 
though she appears as a power to be reckoned with. She 
ranks much on the same level with Mitanni under Dush- 
ratta, or Babylonia under Kassite rule and Ashur-uballit of 
Assyria writes to Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten) in much the 
same tone as the other northern potentates who in the latter 
days of the XVIIlth Dynasty grovelled before Pharaoh, and 
begged for sub^dies. He has sent, he says, a royal chariot 
with a pair of horses, two white horses, a chariot without 
horses, and a seal of blue stone; and he asks for gold for a 
new’ p'^laix which be is building. His ancestor Ashur- 
nadih-akhi sent to Egj'pt, and received 20 talents of ^Id, 
and the king of Khanigalbat got the same, Ashur-uballit 
would like as much. These were the last of the da)^ when 
Egypt was unquestioned master of the ancient world; and 
times w-ere to change before long. 

For another centur)* Assyria was still only proving her 
strength, and her ancient capital of Asshur was still sufficient 
for her kings; but with Shalmaneser I (c. 1300 B. C.), the 
extension of Assyrian conquest towards the west neces¬ 
sitated a shift of the centre of gjovemment, and the king 
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builds a palace at Kalah, and begins the creation of a great 
city there. Tukulti-Ninib, who succeeded Shalmaneser^ has 
left full annals of his reign, and of his conquest of Baby¬ 
lonia. He was building a new city to be called after his 
own name, Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, when he, like so many of his 
successors, fell by the hand of an assassin. His own son, 
Ashur-natsir-pal and the notables of the land rebelled 
against him, besieged him in his new palace, and slew him 
there. Thereafter for nearly two centuries the land plays 
a comparatively insignificant part in the struggle of the na¬ 
tions, and Was, perhaps, passing through one of those peri¬ 
odic stages of exhaustion which, fortunately for the ancient 
'^orld, Were interpolated every now and then between 
the furious outbursts of lust for blood and plunder w*hich 
were Assyria s chief contributions to history. But about 
J too B. C. the sceptre passes to Tighth-Plleser I, a ruler 
of a type with which the surrounding countries were to 
become fatally familiar during the next five centuries, and 
.Assyria definitely emerges as a claimant for world-power. 
Tiglath-Pileser’s great prism-inscription, which, in the early 
days of Assyriology, was used as the test of a SifJholar’s 
ability to read cuneiform, gives the details of his first five 
campaigns, against the Mushki, the Qummukhi, and other 
nations of the north and west. By the fifth year of his reign, 
he tells us, he had subdued 42 lands, and “made them of 
one tongue.” With no less complacency he records on the. 
same prism his exploits as a mighty hunter before the Lord, 
telling us that he slew 120 lions on foot, to say nothing of 
the 800 which he killed fresn his chariot, while he also 
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killed ten tnightj' bull elephants, and brought four live 
ones to Asshur. 

Tiglath-Pilescr’s great effort is again succeeded by a per¬ 
iod of comparative quiescence, till In 8 qo another great sol¬ 
dier emerges in the person of Tukulti-Ninib IT, of whose 
campaigns we have unfortunately only a verj' fragmentary 
record- He was succeeded by Ashur-natsir-pal III, the 
mighty captain and most ruthless monster who has left us 
the records which Layard so patiently unearthed at Kalah. 
He found Kalah, he tells us, a heap of ruins, and rebuilt it 
with great splendour. His annals as a conqueror come down 
to the eighteenth year of his reign, with a campaign in prac¬ 
tically every year, and the amount of misery which he 
inflicted upon the world in that period is incalculable. 
*‘\Var is hell,** and always has been, and probably always 
will be hell; but the Assyrian conquerors, as typified by 
Ashur-natsir-pal and his successors, made war in a fashion 
worthy of the veiy lowest pit of Gehenna. The heart 
sickens over the brutal record of thousands slain, of count¬ 
less victims maimed, blinded, flayed, built alive into the 
triumphal column of the victor. Five years of such war¬ 
fare left him with no rival from the Tigris to the Lebanon 
and the Mediterranean. In one of his later expeditions he 
emulated the feat of one of the greatest of his predecessors, 
and '‘washed his W'capons in the Great Sea.” His achieve¬ 
ments were clearly the greatest that any Assy'rtan king had 
yet accomplished, and be left to his son Shalmaneser an 
heritage which it cost that notable soldier thirty-five years 
of constant warfare to maintain. Indeed the unstable 
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character of Assj'rian Empire is seen nowhere so clearly 
as in the fact that each new king has no sooner got the 
crown settled tipon bds head than he has to set out to make 
over again the conquests which his predecessor had made. 
A8S5Tia‘s ruthless cruelty did not even serve its poor pur¬ 
pose of breaking the spirit of the nations on whom it waS 
exercised. It cowed them for the moment; but it roused 
in their hearts an unquenchable passion of hatred, and as 
soon as the first freshness of the impression of slaughter and 
torture had worn off, the conquered nation flew to arms 
again and faced the Ass}‘Tian tiger with new courage. In 
the end it was the unconquerable spirit of freedom which 
wore down even the brutal might of the robber-nation. 

Shalmaneser's famous Black Obelisk records 32 cam¬ 
paigns for the 35 years of his reign, and leaves one wonder¬ 
ing how he could have been so remiss as to have neglected 
his obvious duty for those three peaceful years. He inflicted 
on Babylon one of the many humiliations w’hich the old 
Queen of the Euphrates had to endure at the hands of her 
younger rival, but from which she always rose again as 
unsubdued as ever; and he came in contact with Biblical 
history when at.Karkar he defeated the army of the Syrian 
League, of w^hich Ahab of Israel was a prominent member. 

The next outstanding figure is that of Tiglath-Pilescr IV 
( 7 + 5 - 7 i 7 )t who is chiefly memorable to us as being the 
king to whom Ahaz of Judah appealed for help against 
his enemies, Pekah of Israel and Reztn of Damascus, with 
the natural result that the powerful ally whom he had 
called in made himself master of all the countries con- 
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ccrtitd- By the end of Tiglath-Pilcser’s reign, Assyria 
was lord of every'thing from the Mediterranean to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and the Red Sea. We can only mention the great 
conqueror Sargon 11, who In 722 B. C. captured Samaria, 
and reduced Israel to the position of a province of Assyffa. 
The greatest relic of his reign left to us is the royal city 
and palace of Dur-Sharrukin, "Sargon-Burgh,” which was 
excavated by Botta at the beginning of Assyrian exploration. 
There, in the magnificent palace which he had reared, he 
shared the fate which overtook so many Assyrian kings and 
was murdered. At his death Assyria was clearly the chief 
power of the ancient world, and its prestige was maintained 
undiminished by his son the redoubtable Sennacherib. Our 
conception of Sennacherib is chiefly coloured by the Bible 
account of the quarrel w'ith Hezekiah of Judah, and the 
mangel Ions deliverance of Jerusalem from his ovcrw'helming 
army. But though evidently the Assyrian king suffered a 
check in one of his Syrian campaigns, probably' through an 
outbreak of plague among his troops, the set-back was only 
a momentary one, and in his later years he reached the 
very summit of his glory by the conquest and the destruc¬ 
tion, final as he fondly thouj^t it, of Babylon. He razed 
the ancient city to the ground, destroying all its temples and 
palaces as arell as its fortifications, and turned the waters 
of the Arakhtu canal over its site. But Babylon was en¬ 
dowed w'ith a vitality too great to be permanently eclipsed 
even by Sennacherib’s fury, and under his son Esarhaddon 
she began to rise again from her ruins, and erelong was 
greater and stronger than ever. It was Sennacherib who 
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made Nineveh that wonder of the world which so impressed 
the minds of all who saw the city during her brief period 
of supremacy. He found it "a wretched poor place,” as 
he says, though we need not take his words literally, for the 
dry had been mentioned as long before as the times of 
Hammurabi \ and he left it the most splendid of capitals. 
Diverting to right and left the small river Khusur which 
now rails directly through the mounds of Nineveh, he led it 
into the moat which formed the outer defence of the vast 
walls of the city. These walls were lOO feet high, as Dio* 
doras tells us, at no point less than 50 feet thick, and escava' 
tion has shown that near the gates this thickness was in¬ 
creased to 100 feet. These huge defences girdled an irreg¬ 
ular parallelogram whose complete circuit was about seven 
miles. To secure a plentiful water supply, eighteen moun¬ 
tain streamj were led into an aqueduct which brought their 
waters within the walls to fill the tanks and cisterns of the 
city. On the northern platform, where the junction of the 
Khusur and the Tigris formed an angle, the king reared Ins 
great palace. Its exploration, already referred to, has 
revealed over seventy chambers, though the work is only 
partially accomplished; and the palace must, to all appear¬ 
ance, have been the greatest ever built by an Assyrian mon¬ 
arch. Especially notable Is the wonderful senes of reliefs 
w'lth which the w'alls of the huge building W'cre adorned. 
“No series of bas-reliefs hitherto executed in Assyria, or 
even in the ancient world,” says Goodspeed, "reaches the 
hei^t of artistic excellence attained by those of Sennach¬ 
erib. In variety of subject-matter, strength and accu- 
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racy of portraiture, simplicity and breadth of composition, 
they are among the most remarkable productions of anciq^ 
liity,” Along with this development of artistic power went a 
growth of literary activity. "The clear, pointed, but dry 
annals are enlivened by many little touches of humour, and 
a real gift for writing prose is developed. Tor pure dram¬ 
atic power and vivid word painting the description of the 
battle of Khalule would be ditfieult to surpass in any early 
literature/’ It was Seunacherib who made the beginning of 
the great .lihraiy of Nineveh which was completed by his 
grandson .Ashur-bani-pal. 

Sennacherib’s brilliant reign of a quarter of a century was 
brought to a close by his assassination in 680 B. C. The 
chief events of the milder (for an Assyrian king) reign of 
his son and successor Esarhaddon were the restoration of 
Babylon and the conquest of Lower Egypt, where he 
stormed Memphis, and took the titles of "King of the kings 
of Egypt,” and "King of Egy'pt and Kush." Times were 
changed from the days when Ashur-ulKiIHt wrote humbly 
begging Anienhotep III to send him twenty talents to help 
to build his new palace. But the glory of Assyria was only 
to endure for a brief space after its brilliant culmination. 
For a few years, under Ashur-banj-pal, the star of Nineveh 
shone brighter than ever. The last desperate effort of the 
Ethiopian Djmasty of Egypt under Tanutamen was crushed 
with ease by the merciless Assyrian soldiery, and even 
Thebes, the emblem to the ancient world of all that was 
most ^orlous and stable in human power, was ruthlessly 
sacked. The power of those old rivals of Assyria, the 
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Elsmites, was broken at the battle of Tulliz, and their king 
'I’e-iunman was slain and bis head brought to dangle from 
die trees under ^e shade of which Ashur>bam-pal and his 
queen feasted. Even the last rebellion of Babylon under 
the king's own brother was swiftly put down, and In his 
later dais Ashur-bani-pal reigned in Babylon as “Kandal- 
anu,” as well as in Nineveh. Never bad Assyrian art and 
literature reached greater heights than they did in the great 
series of reliefs with which Ashur-bani-pal rivalled those of 
Sennacherib, and the library which he gathered to complete 
the foundation of his grandfather. But Ashur-bani-pal was 
the last of the great kings of the robber-nation. For five 
centuries of bloodshed and cruelty it had thrown its blight¬ 
ing shadow acro^ all the lands of the Ancient East; and now 
the great spoiler was to leam what it meant to be spoiled. 

Two brief and inglorious reigns, those of Ashur-etil-ilani, 
and Sin-shar-ishkun, the sons of Ashur-bani-pal, bring the 
story to a close. When, somewhere about 606 B. C. the 
Babylonians and the Medes, or perhaps the Scythians, com¬ 
bined against the slaokening rule of an overlord whose 
power was exhausted by his own ceaseless efforts to extend 
his empire, the end was not long irv coming. For three 
years, the legend says, the mighty walls of Nineveh held 
out against all assaults, and then Sin-shar-ishkun, in de¬ 
spair, heaped all the treasuTes of his palace together into 
a vast funeral pyre four hundred feet high, and threw him¬ 
self and his wives into the flames. Few empires have ever 
fallen with less sympathy for the overthrow of ancient 
greatness; few empires have ever so justly earned the fury 
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of hatred with which the Assyrian Empire was regarded, 
or the fierce exultation with which its downfall was 
welcomed. 

We tum now in conclusion to consider the type of civili¬ 
sation which has been revealed to us by the discoveries 
whose story has been told in this chapter. What manner 
of man was the Assyrian, what were his leading charac¬ 
teristics, and what was his contribution to the art, the cul¬ 
ture, and the literature of the w*orId? Perhaps no ancient 
race, with the exception of the Egj-ptian, has left us a fuller 
or more conrpkte picture of die things in which it delighted 
than the Ass)Tian; and it may safely be said that no race, 
ancient or modem, has left us a more complete justification 
of the hatred and loathing with which its dominion was 
regarded by all the other peoples which were subjected to 
its tyranny. The great Hebrew prophet and statesman 
Isaiah has left in a single verse his judgment on the Assyrian 
conqueror at the height of his pride—a judgment to which, 
it may safely be said, all the other nations of the ancient 
w'orld would have subscribed with the most perfect unanim¬ 
ity and satisfacticHi. “Woe to thee that spoil est, and thou 
wast not spoiled i and dealest treacherously, and they dealt 
not treacherously with thee! when thou shalt cease to spoil, 
thou shalt be spoiled j and when thou shalt make an end 
to deal treacherously, they shall deal treacherously with 
thee!"' Assyria, alone of all the great empires of the world, 
woke DO sympathy in any human heart outside of her own 
national boundaries, and wakes no sympathy still. Wonder, 
admiration, interest, if you like; but never the touch of 
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nature which makes even the sternest judge relent for a 
moment as he surveys the ruin of greatness. Egypt’s hand 
had often been laid heavily enough upon the Little Hebrew 
statei but even for Egypt in her overthrow the bitter 
Hebrew can feel regret j Tyre was to him the type of all 
that pride of life which was hateful in the sight of his God; 
yet even for I'yre he can mourn as he contemplates the 
downfall of so fpuch magnificence. But when Assyria reaps 
as she had sown for centuries, and Nineveh is laid low in 
the dust, the only utterance of Hebrew ]>rophecy is a shout 
of savage joy—^“At last I” “All that hear the report of thee 
shall clap the hands over thee: for upon whom hath not tliy 
wickedness passed continually?’^ 

Such exultation seems to our minds almost indecent; and 
yet no one can deny that the Ass^’rian had given cause, and 
more, for it all. We need not turn for our evidence to the 
prejudiced witness of the enemies of Nineveh; her own 
sculptured slals and endless inscriptions have risen out of 
the dust of ages to bear witness against her, and to tell us, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, of the things in which she 
delighted, and by which she lived. In the face of the 
actual records which have been left, not by one king alone, 
but by king after king, for century after century, there can 
be no question as to what tlie verdict upon Assyria must be. 
It is this,—that never in the history of the world has there 
been another race, so brutally and senselessly cruel, so 
utterly devoid of that quality of mercy, without which no 
race can be really great, so entirely infertile in anything 
that makes for tlie real and permanent uplift of the human 
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race, or in which supreme ability has been used for ages 
for one of the paltriest of ends—the mete attainment of 
mastery over other nations, A sweeping judgment, cer¬ 
tainly; but one from which no one who has any knowledge 
of Assyrian records or Assyrian art will feel inclined to 
dissent. 

No doubt there must have been times when even Sennach¬ 
erib or Ashur-bani-pal unbent, and felt the power of 
softer emotions; but so far as the evidence goes by which 
they deliberately chose to be judged, they bad hearts harder 
than the nether millstone, minds intent solely on the one 
narrow aim of self-aggrandisement, and ideals which never 
reached higher than the glorification of brute force. Take 
the art with which every Assyrian king delighted to adorn 
the palace in which he lived; and you can have no surer 
index of character than is given by the things which a man 
chooses as those on which his eyes shall rest, and la which 
he shall find pleasure day by day. The magnificent series 
of bas-reliefs that has come from the palaces of Ashur* 
natsir-pal, Sennacherib, and Ashur-baiii-pal fills the mind 
with amazement and admiration. The human figure and 
face, it is true, are not portrayed on these reliefs with quite 
the same suppleness and vividness with which the sculptor 
depicts the various animals represented in the chase or in 
battle; but with this one qualification, it maj' be said that 
no W'ork of such astonishing vitality was turned out by 
any nation of the ancient world. Compared with the swing 
and vigour of the reliefs of Assyria, even the finest work of 
.■\ncient Egypt seems stiff and conventional, though it has its 
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own charm, whkb the Asssyrian sculptor cannot rival, in 
other directions. It may be.tjuestioncd whether any agp has 
ever excelled the representations of animal form which are 
given in some of the reliefs of these xAss^'rian palaces. The 
dying litm, pierced by many arrows, and vomiting blood, 
the lioness stricken through the spine, and painfully trying 
to drag her paralysed hind legs, the lion and lioness taking 
their ease in the royal park, the hunting dogs straining on 
the leash, and the lion majestically stalking forth from his 
cage, or the scene in which the wild asses are being pursued 
and captured, these and many other reliefs show Assyrian 
art at its best, and form a series which can scarcely be par¬ 
alleled in the artistic achievement of any other land. Even 
in the battle scenes, with the limitation already mentioned, 
the Assyrian sculptor shows a spirit of realism, and a grasp 
of the essentially pictorial aspects of his theme, which puts 
his work far above the conventional representations, beyond 
which, with one or two notable exceptions, the Egyptian 
artist never reached in his glorification of the deeds of the 
Pharaohs. 

But when this has been §aid, one has said all that can 
safely be said in praise of the art of x^ncient Assyriax Be* 
hind it all there lies the question of the spirit which inspires 
these remarkable achievements of the sculptor's arti and 
there is no other word to describe this than “devilish." An 
Pharaoh could be cruel enough on occasion, and 
in the sculptures with which he adorned the outer walls 
of the temples of his gods, could show himself pitilessly 
trampling upon his foes, or clubbing helpless prisoners 
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before Amen; bnt when he wught adornment for the cham¬ 
bers of Ms palace, he chose scenes of harmless enjoyment, 
or pictures of pastoral beauty, the calf ^mbolling in the 
meadow, or the wild duck fluttering among the reeds of the 
marsh; a Minoan monarch might have his brutal sport of 
bull-grappling, with its dreadful risks to the youths and 
girls who played their part in it; but he chose for the decora¬ 
tion of bis walls the dancer whirling in her pirouette, the 
Cup-bearer carrying his wine-strainer, or the Blue Boy 
gathering white crocuses, Sennacherib or Ashur-bani-pal 
deliberately chose to brutalise the finest art at their com¬ 
mand by making the walls of their palaces a shambles. 
What can have been the nature of kings who delighted to 
have continually beneath their eyes such scenes of horror 
as those in which their miserable captives are flayed alive, 
have their eyes put out, or are impaled, or in which the 
heads of the vanquished are slowly sawed off with a short 
dagger, to be borne in triumph before the victor, and hung 
up before him in the garden where he feasts with his wife? 
Cruelty was never lacking in these fierce early days; but 
the Assyrian was the only race which seems to have delib¬ 
erately delighted in cruelty for its own sake, and to have 
found a diabolical satisfaction in the contemplation of 
scenes of human misery. 

ITie story which is told ns by the royal records is in entire 
accordance with the evidence derived from the national 
art. War, of course, was the business of kings in those 
days, and the phrase of the Hebrew historian, “the return 
of the year, when kings go out to battle," tells of a time 
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when the Siprlng campaign came as regularly as the spring 
flowers. In the case of a nation like the Assyrian, which 
lived on the proceeds of robbery with violence, we need not 
wonder that warfare was pretty continuous, though 32 
campaigns in 35 years does seem a fairly liberal allow¬ 
ance of the sport of kings, even for a Shalmaneser; hut there 
are ways and waj-s of making warfare. This was war, as 
made b)’ a typical Assyrian conquerer—-'‘I drew near to the 
city of Tela,” says Ashur-natsif*paL “The city was very 
strong; three walls surroimded it. The Inhabitants trusted 
to their strong walls and nnmerous soldiers; they did not 
corne down or embrace my feet. With battle and slaughter 
I assaulted and took tiie city. Three thousand warriors I 
slew in battle. Their booty and possessions, catde, sheep, I 
carried away; many captives I burned with fire. Many of 
their soldiers I took alive; of some I cut off hands and limbs; 
of others, the noses, ears, and arms; of many soldiers I put 
out the eyes. 1 reared a column of the living and a colunm 
of heads, T hung up on high their heads on trees in the 
vicinity' of their city. Their hoys and girls I burned up 
in the flame, I devastated the city, dug it up, in fire 
burned it; I annihilated it,” 

At tire city of Suru, which had revolted from this gentle 
rule, Aaliur-natsir-pal gave another example of his tender 
mert'ies. “He flayed all the chief men who had revolted, 
and built a pillar at the city gate, which he covered with 
their skins. Some he walled np within the pillar, and some 
he impaled on stakes about it. Some he carried back to 
Assyria, and flayed them there, as he did Akhiababa, and 
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spread his skin upon the wall of Nineveh.” Nor was the 
amiable practice of Ashiir-natsir-pal in any w ay exceptlcmat. 

Every Assyrian king followed the example so enticingly 
set before him; the only question was one of his greater or 
less ability to imitate the laudable pattern which his ances¬ 
tors had left him. If he did this with success, he might 
look for a happy reign ; if he failed, or show'ed signs of a 
peaceful disposition, he was murdered to make room for 
some one who would show the merciless Assyrian troopers 
the sport in which they delighted. Tiy' to form a picture 
of war as Ashur-natsir-pal has described it, with all its 
devilish cruelty of torture and devastation, and realise that 
this kind of thing went on, with greater or less intensity, for 
five centuries, during which the Assjrian robber-colossus 
bestrode the ancient world, and all the other nations cow¬ 
ered in his blighting shadow, waiting the time when their 
turn to be devoured would come; and you maj' come to 
understand, and to sympathise with that furious passion of 
hatred with which AssjTia was regarded by the nations 
which she had robbed, slaughtered, and tortured for so long, 
i Vet there was another side to the shield, and it would be 
a mistake to regard the Assyrian as merely a devouring brute 
whose rule was simply one of blood and Iron. On the other 
side of his being the Assyrian monarch was often a brilliant 
and lordly gentleman, with a notable, if a trifle bloodthirsty, 
taste in the fine arts, a passion for literature and his- 
torj', and a piety which was perhaps all the more real be¬ 
cause it was of a cast so sombre. We have heard Ashur- 
natsir-pal telling of his deeds in war; let us listen to him 
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as he tells of hts tastes la peace, “A palace for my roj^ 
dwelling-place, for the glorious seat of my royalty, I founded 
for ever, and splendidly planned it. I surrounded it with 
a coraice of copper. Sculptures of the creatures of land 
and sea caned m alabaster I made and placed them at 
the doors. Lofty door-posts, of cedar-wood I made, and 
sheathed them with copper, and set them up in the gates. 
Thrones of costly woods, dishes of ivory containing silver, 
gold, lead, copper^ and iron, the spoil of my hand, taken 
from conquered lands, I deposited therein.” Or we may 
hear Tiglath-Pilcser, as he tells of the piety with which he 
adorned the Temple of Ann and Adad. “1 built it from 
foundation to roof larger and grander than before, and 
erected also two great temple-towers, Btting ornaments of 
their great divinities. The splendid temple, a brilliant and 
ma gni ficent dwelling, the habitation of their jo]r5, the 
house for their delight, shining as bright as the stars on 
heaven's firmament and richly decorated with ornaments 
through the skill of my artists, I planned, devised, thought 
out, built, and completed. 1 made its interior brilliant like 
the dome of the heavens; decorated its walls like the splen¬ 
dour of the rising stars, and made it grand with resplendent 
brilliancy. I reared its temple-towers to heaven, and com¬ 
pleted its roof with burned brick; located therein the upper 
terrace containing the chamber of their great divinities; 
and led into the interior Ann and Adad, the great gods, and 
made them to dwell in their lofty house, thus gladdening 
the heart of their great divinities.” 

We may feel that such glowing descriptions have a 
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thoroughly Semitic flavour, in their delight tn gaudlness and 
glittery but at least the men who thought and planned in 
such a fashion cannot have been merely the ravening brute" 
beasts that one would fancy from the records of theitwar- 
fare- Indeed the Assyrian presents one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary compounds that the world has ever seen of the natu¬ 
ral brute and the cultured product of ages of civilisation. 
On the one side, a fiend incarnate, with a heart as mercUess 
as an Indian brave, or a Bengal tiger; on the other a cultured 
and enlightened patron of art and Uterature. Yet on the 
whole it must be said of him, as of few of the races of the 
world, that the evil which he wrought heavily outweighs 
any good that he did. He has contributed next to noth¬ 
ing, save in his wonderfully vivid art, to the sum of the 
world’s culture. He was totally Jacking in origbality and 
initiative, and all that he practised, save his own fiendish 
cruelty, he borrowed from the more ancient and more hu¬ 
mane culture of Babylonia, which he so often wasted with 
fire and sword. Humanity owes a heavy debt to the great 
city of the Euphrates, which first gave to the world the 
conception of law and order, and the rudiments of science; 
but its debt to Babylon’s great rival of the Tigris is more 
easily reckoned. It is little more than the lesson that force 
and fraud are the poorest of foundations for the building of 
an empfre upon, and that in the end a nation gets the fate 
which it has deserved. 


CHAPTER X 


trot: the city of romance 

lx the year 1822, there was bom, at Ncu*Buckov, in 
Mecklenburg'Schwerin, a boy who was destined to be the 
pioneer of a revolution in knowledge which has .changed 
all our ideas of the early civilisation of the jEgean, and has 
pushed back, by many centuries, the accepted date of the 
beginnings of civilised life in Eastern Europe. Heinrich 
Schliemann was the son of a clergyman, who, like many of 
his class, was richer in classical lore than in the world's 
goods. By his vivid narration of the great story of the 
Trojan War, the worthy pastor early inspired in his son’s 
mind a passionate love of the splendid romance of Greek 
history, and the flame was fed by a Christmas gift which 
the boy received when be was seven years old. It was a 
child's history of the world, and its picture of Troy in 
flames, with /Eneas fleeing out of the Skaian Gate, his 
father Anchises on his shoulders, and his son Ascanius led 
by the hand, made a deep impression on him, and hlled him 
with a keen longing to visit the scenes of these ancient 
heroisms, and see what might still remain of their old-time 
splendours. At this tender age, he had already settled 
with a girl-pla3Tnate that some day they would marry, and 
together discm'cr Troy. The vision was to be splendidly 
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realised, though not in the company of his early sweet¬ 
heart. 

The boy s education had progressed so far that by his 
tenth year he was able to send to his father a Latin essay 
on th6 Trojan War; but, %ooa it began to hecome 

apparent that to educate adequately a family of seven on 
a counDy pastor’s income was beyond the bounds of possi¬ 
bility. Accordin^y Hgjnrich had to sacriffl^ lfi> clasacal 
tastes on the altuc of hard necessity, and in 1836, at the 
age of fourteen, ho^was appr^tieed fo a country ^ocer, 
and was obliged .to devote file mind which longed to be 
wandering on the platns of Troy with Hecto^and Achilles, 
to the seUi^ otheiring and potato-brandy, and the sweep- 
ing out.of a dingjr little shop. \cf even iu such unfavor¬ 
able crrcumst^c^ his appetite for the classics survived, and 
foui^ the quftiihtest means of gratification. One of the 
visi^rs'to, dic'sho'i^w^ a miller's carter, who htid^once been 
in jgood Tlrctuustances, and had been well educated, but 
had fallen in the world, and taken to drink. Even in his 
degradation, however, he had not quite fojgotten his Homer, 
arid the little^rocer’ssbqp witnessed a curious scene, which 
Schliemann must be allowed to describe inrhis own words, 
"That cvemng he recited to us about a hundred lines of the 
poet, observing the rhythmic cadence of the verses. Al- 
thougli 1 did not understand a syllable, the melodious sound 
of the words made a deep impression upon me, and I wept 
bitter tears over my unliappj fate. Three times over did 
I get him to repeat to me those divine verses, rewarding his 
trouble with three glasses of whiskey, which I bought with 
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the few pence which inade up my whok wealth. From that 
moment I never ceased to pray God that by Hts grace I 
might yet have the happiness of learning Greek." 

The young apprentice was transferred to Amsterdam, 
where he had to run errands all day long; and as the task 
imposed no great strain on bis mind, he used the mental 
leisure for the purpose of carrying on his education. In his 
first half-year at Amsterdam he made himself master of 
English, and in the next, of French, managing, incidentally, 
to save for intellectual-purposes the half of his salary of 
800 francs. Fired by his success, the third half-year saw 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese added to the list 
of his linguistic attainments. To such fiery; energy, nothing 
could be denied. The young grocer made his mark in 
business as rapidly as in study, and by the time he was 41, 
he had amassed a large fortune, and was able to retire, 
and to devote himself to the true ainj. pf his life. 

The first six years of his leisure were spent in travel, 
chiefly among the scenes of his boyish enthusiasms, and in 
the publication of the account of his journeys. In April, 
1870, he cut the first sod of the excavation of which he had 
dreamed as a of seven, and stood committed to the task 
of revealing the site and remains of the ancient capital of 
IGng Priam. The spot which he chose as the scene of his 
excavations was itself an evidence of his independence of 
mind, and the tenacity with which he held his convictions. 
For he chose Hissarlik, three miles from the Dardanelles, 
the site of the New llion of Gneco-Roman times, and that 
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favoured by all ancient tradition as the position of the 
mighty fortress which the Greeks besieged for ten long years. 
In thus adhering to ancient authority, he was going against 
practically the whole weight of more modern Continental 
opinion, which had deserted Hissarlik and hxed upon Bu* 
narbashi, some considerable distance inland, as the true 
site of the city. Schliemann, however, was not the man 
to be frightened out of his convictions even by Such names 
as those of MoJtkc, Kiepert or Curtius. He was convinced 
that Hissarlik was not only the most natural site for such a 
city as Homer describes, but that ancient tradition, unless it 
asserts a manifest impossibility, is to be regarded with re¬ 
spect-; and he was ready to stake his money and his repu¬ 
tation upon bis faith. 

The earlier stages of the work were not marked by any 
noteworthy success. Though a trial cutting w'as made early 
in the season, it was not till the end of September, 1870, 
that the excavations were authorised by the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment, and systematic work did not begin till October 
It. Even then, the number of workmen was quite in* 
sufficient, and their equipment was hopelessly inadequate. 
When work ceased for the season on November 24, there 
was nothing to show for the effort but a Heirenlstic building 
in the upper stratum of ruin, and, at a depth of 33 feet, in 
the great trench which had been cut in the north side of the 
hill, a few rough brick walls and stone implements. In 
March, 1872, the excavations were resumed with some¬ 
what better equipment. The digging was carried on til! 
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the middle of August; but the results were: completely dis- 
appolntingt Scbliemann's faith in his theory must have 
been sorely tried. Nevertheless he returned to Hissarlik 
with unabated enthusiasm in 18731 begi nnin g work so early 
as February J. The severit)’ of the early jEgean spring, 
with its diilly winds whistling through the chinks in the 
thin wooden shed in which the ciqilorers lived, severely 
tried Schliemaiui and his young Greek wife, who shared her 
husband’s labours and enthusiasms. During the day, when 
they were busy with the ezea vat ions, the cold was bearable; 
“but of an evening,*’ says the eiplorer, “we had nothing 
to keep us warm except our enthusiasm for the great work 
of discovering Troy.” 

Patience and endurance were, however, now to reap 
their first reward. Bit by bit the walls of a fortified town 
began to disclose themselves. On the southwest of the hill 
three great gates were revealed. The roadway of the largest 
of these passed through a huge tower, 130 feet by 59, pro¬ 
jecting 59 feet beyond the city wall. To SchlJemann it 
seemed certain that this was the “great tower of Ilios" 
mentionetl by Homer as guarding the Skaian Gate. When 
the Goddess Iris brings Helen from her chamber to view 
the duel between Menelaos and Paris, "they came straight¬ 
way to the place of the Skaian Cates. And they that were 
with Priam and Panthoos . . . being elders of the people, 
$at on the Skaian Gates- To the second gate a massive 
romp of approach led up, 26 feet broad, and paved with 
large slabs of stone. Schliemann was now confident that 
he had succeeded in the object of his search, and discovered 
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the very walls around which the strife between Greek and 
Trojan sur]ged for so long; and he was coahrmed in this 
belief by the discovery of a treasure of golden diadems, 
bracelets, earrings, and weapons of wrought copper, spear¬ 
heads, axes, and daggers, which seemed not unworthy to 
have belonged to a great king. 

This discovery was made in May, 1873, in the fortifi¬ 
cation-wall near the second gate. Again Schliemann must 
be allowed to describe it in his own w'ords. “ViiTiile follow¬ 
ing up the circuit wail, and bringing more and more of it to 
light,” he says, “T struck, at a point slightly north-west of 
the gate, on a large copper article of the most remarkable 
form, which attracted my attention all the more as I thought 
I saw gold glimmering behind it. On the top was a layer 
of reddish and brow'ti calcined ruins from 4 to 5 feet thick, 
as hard as stone, and above this n gain the wall of fortifi¬ 
cation (j feet bread and 20 feet high), which must have 
been erected shortly after the destruction of Troy. In 
order to secure the treasure from my workmen and save it 
for archseolog}’, it was necessary to lose no time; so, although 
it was not yet the hour for breakfast, I immediately had 
the peddas (interval for rest) called, and while the men were 
eating and resting I cut out the treasure with a large knife. 
Tills involved risk, as the fortification wall, beneath which 
I had to dig, threatened every moment to fall on my head. 
And indeed I should not have succeeded in getting posses¬ 
sion of the treasure without the help of my wife, who stocxl 
at my side, ready to pack the things I cutout in her shawl and 
to carry them away. As 1 found all these articles together, 
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packed into cme another in the form of a rectangular mass, 
it seems certain that they were placed inside a wooden chest,” 

To a man of Schliemann's Homeric enthusiasmt there 
could, of course, be only one interpretation of such a find. 
The treasure was 'Triam’s Treasure," and the diadems 
might have been wom by Hecuba or Andromache, Indeed 
the workmanship and design of the articles of adornment, 
and of the gold and silver cups and dishes with which they 
were accompanied, were sufficiently remarkable to render 
such an assumption not impossible. The furtlier fact that 
the whole city whose retnams were thus coming to light had 
obviously been destroyed by fire, and succeeded by an 
entirely new creation whose walls rested on the debris of the 
older settlement, seemed to confirm the supposition that the 
Homeric Troy had indeed been discovered. Accordingly, 
when after this third campaign Schliemann published the 
results of his excavations In “Trojan Antiquities," this view 
was maintained and the largest building discovered within 
the city wall w,t:s named “Priam’s Palace,” to keep com¬ 
pany with "Priam’s Treasure,” and "the Skalan Gate,” 
For the moment the romance of the discoveries, and of the 
idea that the actual scene of the events of Homer’s immortal 
swig had been brought to light, stirred the world out of its 
usual apathy with regard to such matters;, and in Fngland, 
at all events, under the enthusiastic championship of Mr. 
Gladstone, there was a disposition to believe that the e:i- 
plorer had made his theories good. 

Scholars, however, were doubtful. They could not ac¬ 
cept the small citadel, only 320 feet across, with its masonry 
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of small stones and clay, as the mighty forties whose walls 
were reared for King I^iomedon by Poseidon and Apollo. 
Moreover the articles of adornment and the weapons found 
were much more primitive than could have been expected 
of a civilisation so advanced as that depicted by Homer, the 
copper weapons, especially, appearing a poor substitute for 
the brrnize and iron of which the poet sings. In the end 
these criticisms proved to be smmdly based, Schliemann 
had not discovered, as he believed, the actual Troy of the 
Iliad, though he was right as to its position. What he had 
done was a far bigger thing^ He had revealed the first 
traces known to the world of a civilisation far older than 
the Homeric, and given the first impetus, though on Asiatic 
soil, to that search for the origins of European civilisation 
which has resulted in the establishment of its right to be 
equated, in point alike of date and quality, with the lm> 
memorial cultures of the Nile and Euphrates Valleys. He 
went to his grave before the actual dtscoveiy' of the un¬ 
mistakable Homeric Troy was communicated to the world 
by his colleague. Dr. Dorpfeld; but he would have been 
more than compensated for the disappointment had he 
foreseen the wonderful harvest which has been reaped from 
the seed W'hich he first sowed. 

Meanwhile the Turkish Government, aggrieved by the 
division of the spoils of the third campaign, began to put 
obstacles in the explorer's way, and started a lawsuit against 
him which resulted in a fine of 10,000 francs being imposed 
upon him. With characteristic impetuosity, Schliemann 
sent 50,000 francs, instead of 10,000, to the Minlstiy at 
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Constantinapk, hoping to gain the goodwill of the Govem- 
ment for his work; but for several years bis position with 
regard to Turkish ofEcialdom was a difficult one. When, 
in Aprilj 1876, be resumed work at Hissarlik, he was sub- 
j ected to continual annoyance by the governor of the T roadf 
and found that excavation in such circumstances was an 
Impossibility. Accordingly, in July of that year, he crossed 
to Greek soil, and began at MyceruE a series of exeavatlons 
which proved amazingly fruitful. The work at M)'ccii2e 
and Tir)Tis, however, must be dealt with by itself; we 
therefore return with the explorer to the earlier scene of 
his labours. 

Successive campaigns in 1878-1879, led only to compar¬ 
atively insignificant results, though this period was marked 
by the publication in 1880 of his great work “Ilios,” in 
which he summed up the conclusions of his labours, modify¬ 
ing scxnewhat the confidence of his earlier certainty as to 
the Homeric origin of his finds. In March, 1S82, he began 
to work again on the old site, in the company of Dr. W, 
Diirpfeld, a trained and skilful archaiologtst, whose collab¬ 
oration w-as of great service to him. The result of their 
w'ork was to establish the fact that on the site there had 
stood at various periods no fewer than nine successive cities 
(seven as Schlienutnn reckoned them). Of these the oldest 
and smallest was a fortress built on the virgin rotk, and cov¬ 
ering an area only 150 feet in breadth. Ujron its debris, 
which fonned □ new level from 11 to 20 feet higher, rose 
the Second City, which Schliemann had identified, wrongly, 
with the Homeric Troy. Its walls were built of brick on 
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atone aubstnicturcs, and while the Great Treasure (if it be 
not a relk of later dare which has got misplaced) is a wit¬ 
ness to a certain degree of opulence and culture, the rude 
and often grotesque pottery points to a period considerably 
earlier than that of the fine M)’ceniEan work which be- 
longs to the true Homeric period. This eit}'^ had perished in 
a vast conflagnition, like Homer’s Troy; but its fate had 
befallen it many centuries before the siege of Priam's 
capital. 

Above the Second City, came three successive village 
settlement!!, of small importance, then a fortified town, the 
Sixth City, to which we shall have to return, then a small 
unfortified settlement, which carries on the history of the 
site to the time of Alexander, then the Hellenistic Ilios, 
which was dcstroj’ed by the Roman general Fimbria in the 
blithridatlc Wari and lastly a Gr»co-Roman city, belong¬ 
ing to the earlier centuries of our era, with the remains 
of a theatre, gateway, and otlicr buildings. Thus the mound 
of Hissarlik is seen to have had a sufficiently chequered his¬ 
tory, lasting for at least 3500 years. 

It was w*ith regard to the Sixth City that the later im¬ 
portant work of Schlieniann and Dorpfeld was ac¬ 
complished. In 1890, they began excavating a mound of 
debris outside the Southwest G.itc of the Second City, 
hut within the area of the Gneco-Rtxnan citadel. Schlie- 
mann hoped to find here the graves of the ancient kings of 
Troy, as he had found the Royal Graves at Myceiue; 
Instead, he only missed, by the narrowest chance, the dis- 
cmmiy, which he could scarcely have failed to recognise, of 
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the Homeric Troy of his dreams. In this mound were found 
the remains of a great circuit wall, and of several important 
buildings, with pottery of the type which was now recognised 
as Mycenrean. Dorpfeld at once saw that this discovery 
put the Second City out of court as a claimant for Homeric 
honours, “The second stratum," he says, “must be older 
than this stratum with the Mycentean vases,—how much 
older it is impossible to say, but the interval cannot have 
been a short one, as between the two lie three other strata 
of poor settlements." 

Even at this st;^e Schltcmann and his colleague would 
probably have gone on to draw the conclusion that now at 
last they had discovered the unquestionable Homeric Troy, 
but for the fact that the extent of the ruins which they had 
uncovered was not suHicient to warrant them in saying that 
they had found a city at all. Unfortunately the unhealthy 
summer heat obliged Schllemann to suspend operations, 
with the intention of resuming them the following year. 
Had he been able to carry out his intention, there can be 
no doubt that to him would have fallen the glory and sat* 
isfaction of proving that his early dreams bad been true 
inspirations. It would have fittingly crowned the splendid 
labour of a devoted life, if this had been granted; but it 
was not to be. The great explorer died suddenly at Naples, 
on December 26, 1890, and it was left to his colleague to 
complete the demonstration that Schliemann's life-work 
rested on indestructible foundations. 

The fact that the remains of the Sixth City were not 
sooner recognised was due to the almost total destructloit 
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of the central portion of it by the builders of the Gtoeco- 
Roman Ilios. Like all other Mycensan cities, Trey was a 
terraced city, rising in the centre to a point at least 7 metres 
higher than the lowest level within the walls. Naturally 
the most important buildings, such as the palace, stood cm 
the highest point of the hill, as at Myoenffi, After the de¬ 
struction of the city', the people of the Seventh and Eighth 
settlements reared their small houses upon the rounded 
mound of debris; hut the Romaas were not content with 
such a hampered site for their New Ilium, They peeled 
away the whole summit of tlie mound, and used the tnate- 
rials thus obtained to level up the lower slopes of the hill, in 
order to secure a broad platform for their great buildings; 
and thus their solid foundations go down In many instances 
to the layer of debris of the Fifth City. In the result there 
only remains of tlie Homeric Troy a portion of the lower 
stages of the circuit wall, and a narrow band of buildings, 
about 40 metres w'idc, within the enceinte. Thus Schlic- 
mann, wmrking almost entirely on the inner portion of the 
mound, failed to come across the Homeric buildings until 
he bc^n to dig outside the southw'est gate of the Second 
City,—too late in his life for him to gain the crowning 
triumph which his twenty years of patient toil had so well 
earned—the sight of the actual walls which Hector de¬ 
fended, and front which Andromache saw the body of her 
gallant husband dragged at the chariot wheels of Achilles. 

And now as to the poor remnants of Priam's stately 
citadel, W'hich Ddrpfeld has unearthed. The circuit wall 
still stands on the east, south, and west to a length of about 
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300 metres; but on the north it has been destroyed, probably 
by Archisanai of Nfitylene, who used the stones, as Strabo 
tells us, to build Sigeion,—an act of vandalism for which 
one can only hope that he is haunted by the shades of all 
the heroes who fell on “the ringing plains of windy 1 roy.” 
Even when the circuit was complete, the area enclosed by 
the wall was comparatively small, and we must dismiss from 
our minds all idea of a gitat and populous city, and sub¬ 
stitute for it that of a crowded citadel crowding a low 
mound, fonnidahle enough, indeed, for the strength of its 
defences, but by no means imposing in size, even when 
compared with other fortresses of ancient times. The area 
enclosed by the walls of the Second City, which had a cir¬ 
cuit of 350 metres, was only Sooo square metres. That of 
the Homeric City, with a circuit of 500 metres, was con¬ 
siderably larger—about 20,000 square metres. Thus it is 
almost exactly as large as the citadel of Tiryns, 5000 square 
metres smaller than the Acropolis of Athens, and io,oao 
smaller than Mycemf. In fact an ordinary city-square 
would hold the whole of Homer’s Troy, with something to 
spare,—a curious instance, when we think of the place 
whidt Troy has held, and the influence which it has exerted 
on men's minds for two and a half millenniums, of the fact 
that size and importance arc two very' dilferent things. 

The remains consist of a great circuit wall, pierced by 
three gates, and strengthened by three flanking towers, 
W ithin the wall, and on a somewhat higher level, was a 
ring of buildings, dwelling-houses, to all appearance, which 
rose from a wide terrace whkh ran round the whole city in- 
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side the wall. As wc hi\vc seen, the central portion of the 
city, higher and cantaimiig the most important building, 
has entirely disappeared, having been swept away hy the 
Romans, during their levelling operations, to secure a wider 
basis for the buildings of New Ilium. Homeric Troy, there¬ 
fore, presents somewhat the appearanee of a cocoanut with 
an outer shell and a layer of material within, and a central 
void. The best preserved section of the wall is on the eastern 
side, where it still stands to a height of about 20 feet. It is 
built of sqnared blocks of first-rate workmanship, and like 
the wall of the Second City, it has an inward slope as it 
rises, the lowest course projecting about 6 feet in advance 
of the course at tlie lofoot level. Its thickness at the 
present top is about 16 feet, and, of course, it is correspond¬ 
ingly thicker below, though the actual measurement has not 
been ascertained. SidEciently imposing as this massive 
rampart is, however, it was only the base of the true wall, 
which rose vertically above this substructure, and was orig¬ 
inally huilt of crude brick, with a thickness the same as that 
of the foundation on which it rested. Later, this wall was 
superseded by a parapet of hewn stone, fiagmcnts of which 
still remain to a height of 6 or 7 feet. It was possible to 
make this rampart thinner, as its materials were so much 
stronger than the crude brick; accordingly its thickness was 
only 6 to 6j4 feet, and a lO-foot gallcr>' thus ran round 
inside the parapet, on the level of the top of the substruc¬ 
ture. The wall is built in straight sections of about 30 feet 
long, and at each angle w'here these join it has a shallow 
set-back whose projection, nowhere so much as a foot, is not 
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sufficient to be of use for flanking purposes, and can only 
have served the purely ornamental purpose of giving relief 
and shadow to the appearance of the wall from without. 

Ddrpfeld is of opinion that the masonry, alike in its 
workmanship, and in the slope of the lower part, finds its 
true analogy in Egyptian building practice, and suggests 
that there may have been a distinct connection between Troy 
and Egypt. May the old tradition that the walls of Troy 
were not built by native effort, but by Poseidon and Apollo, 
perhaps preserve a glorified version of an actual fact—that 
the builders, or at least the architects, were men of an alien, 
and even more ancient culture, coming over the ^'Egcan, 
Poseidon’s realrti, in the galleys wliich make so picturesque 
an element in many an Egyptian picture and relief 1 

The existing portion of the wall was pierced by three 
great gates. Of these, one, on the southwest side, was not 
in use when the siege ended in the sack of the city. It had 
been closed by a cross-wall, very ptobablj'' during the siege, 
and with the obvious idea of lessening by one the number of 
weak points which needed to be strongly held. On the 
south lay the second gate. Probably, from the fact that it 
is in the natural line of approach from the plateau beyond 
the walls, and is practically in line with the great gate of 
the Second City, and with the main entrance of the sacred 
precinct of the Ninth Citj^ it was the chief gate of Troy. 
It was flanked by one of the towers, and was further pro¬ 
tected by two sacred stone pillars, which stood as guardians, 
like .lachln and Boaz before Solomon’s Temple. 

The third gate, on the east, is formed in an overlap where 
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tlic northern wall meets the southern. The two do not 
actually meet, but run parallel to one another for a "short 
space, and the gate, in the northern end of this overlap, is 
thus approached by a right-angled turn along a narrow pas¬ 
sage which forces the assailant to expose his right or un¬ 
shielded side to the archery of the defenders. This plan 
became the regular rule in all subsequent Greek fortresses- 
It is probable that there may have been a fourth gate on 
the northwest side; but here the wall hns never been bared, 
and, as we have seen, the greater part of the north wall was 
destroyed and removed in ancient times. 

Of the three towers whose remams survive, the most im¬ 
portant is the Water-Tower, which stands at the northeast 
angle of the fortress. It still rises to a height of nearly 30 
feet, and is close on 60 feet broad. In the centre of it is a 
great well more then 12 feet square, going down to a depth 
of over 30 feet. This, no doubt, was the chief water supply 
of the garrison and populace, and its strong defences show 
the importance attached to it. Four steps lead down to the 
well-mouth, and another staircase led up from It to the 
streets of the city. One may imagine the daily traffic on 
the old wcll-stairw'ay during the long months of the great 
siege, and the anxious watch that was kept on the Water- 
Tower lest the very life-blood of the city should be cut off 
by the capture of its main defence. Two other wells were 
found within the circuit wall, so that Troy was fairly well 
provided with the supply without which all her mighty 
walls would have been usele^. 

Within the walls are the remains of a few houses, nearly 
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all bii'ilt on one simple plan—that of a large hall with a 
projecting porch in front. Whether 6i'flat the houses were 
BO simple in arrangement as their foundations would seem 
to indicate, cannot be detenninedj but their sirnplkity of 
plan forms a strong contrast to the complexity of the con¬ 
temporary Mi naan houses and palaces at Knossos and else? 
where. No central hearth has been found, such as was 
the rule at Tii^ns and Mycen®, The houses are built 
radially, the passages between them running up towards the 
summit of the mound like the spokes of a wheel. The an¬ 
cient stronghold of Priam was completely destroyed by an 
enemy—in whom we may with little hesitation recognise 
Agamemnon and his “well-greaved Acbeans/* The 
spoilers did their work thoroughly, for the Sixth City is 
remarkably poor in objects of value. Nothing in any way 
approaching to the richness of the great treasure of the 
Second City rewarded the explorer's search, but the pottery 
found was sufficient to establish, beyond the possibility of 
question, that the city belonged to the Mycenrean period, 
and to its latest years. A part of the ware is imported 
Mycttaean, while the rest is native work such as is found 
from the very beginning of the settlement, though with 
some attempt at an adoption of Mycenaean adornment. 
^'We may therefore say with confidence,'’ says iJr. Leaf, 
"that the Sixth Stratum flourished during the second haH 
of the second millennium, say from 1500 to 1200 or 
noo B. C." 

Such, then, was the structure of the greatest City of 
Romance that the world has ever known, so fat as its' 
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remains have been revealed by the spade^ and such was the 
resujt of the life-work of the man who began as the little 
grocer’s apprentice, dreaming of the splendours of 11 ion and 
its palaces. In one way it may seem Ss if Schliemann had 
little to show for a lifelong devotion, and twenty years' hard 
votk — a. few hundred yards of crumbling wall, and the 
weathered foundations of a handful of mined houses; and 
even so the inexorable call of death before the actual tri¬ 
umph, such as it w'as, was reached. Troy, as we now know 
it, is a poor substitute for the stately towers and palaces, the 
teeming tlirongs and the great bronze-clad hosts of Hfflner’s 
dream-picture, A mean little place that you could hide 
away in an obscure corner of one of our modern cities, and 
forget all about it! 

Yet the greatness of n citj' is not measured by the citenk 
of its walls or the magnificence of its palaces and temples; 
but by the heroism of the men and women who made and 
fought for it, and of the deeds which were done within and 
around it. Judged by' that standard, Troy's greatness is 
unqucstjbned and secure. The city which bred the knightly 
valour and generosity of Hector, and the wifely devotion 
of Andromache, will still be great when half of our vast 
modem Baby Ions are tumbled heaps of unremembered ruin; 
and its name will forever be linked, not only w'ith the name 
of the mighty minstrel who sang its glories and its woes, 
but with that also of the man whose boyish soul was inspired 
by the immortal song to recover for the world the scene of 
the noblest stoiy^ of human endurance and courage that our 
race has known. 
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MYCEN^, AND THE FORT RE SS'PA LACES OF GREECE, 

Wben we attempt to form some idea of the life andclvili- 
satioti of Greece ki those early days which-go before the 
beginnings of her history, ^d are only commemorated in 
theit l^er Stages by the briUlant pictures ofan advanced 
and splendid culture presented in the lllad ^nd Odyssey, 
u.:e must dismiss from oiir minds all that w:e have been 
aecustcteed to call Greek from our- acrfuaintance with the 
later story of Hellas. The veiy' race "^ith which we are 
dealing is different; its dress, its habit of lifej-its «ilt;vjre, and 
its art, all are different, though elements from all of them 
may have been mingled with others, “derived from very 
different sources, to compose that wondeifut alloy which 
we know as the civilisation of Historic Greece. Probably 
the thing which w'ould strike us most forcibly, as it would 
strike us first, were we able to transport ourselves to the 
Greece of the pre-historjc period, would be the total dis¬ 
appearance from the picture of the one feature without 
which "the glory that was Greece" would be shorn of half 
its radiance — the City-State, with its complex life, and its 
splendid adornment of architecture and art. Nowhere in 
this most ancient Greece would you see anjxhing 
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remotely reminding you of the historic Greek city, such as 
Athens, with its templecrottmed Acropolis, crowded with 
immortal wonders of human genius and craftsmanship, and 
the busy city spread beneath in the shadow of the sacred 
rock,-^thc fairest sight, of all in which man's handiwork 
haf part, on which the sun ever shone. 

In place of that fair scene you have to suhstitutc the 
picture of a thinly-peopled land, with narrow strips of poor 
cultivation where the hills fall towards the sea or to a rtver 
bed, with rough tfade-tracks winding up the valleys, along 
which the w'arcS' of the traders whose little galleys are 
beached in the sandy bay find their way frorfi one petty 
hamlet to anpther.* Here ^d there on the line of the trade- 
route nse&a.forbidding hiU or rock, crowned wi^h a grim 
stronghold, and here, like an eagle in his eyrie, dlS'Clls the 
ov^erlord of the district, Basilcus, or King, as he calls him¬ 
self, with a kingdom w*hich may extend for a few miles 
round his hold, till it meets the sphere of influence of a 
brother robber, perched also on his rocky height. These 
nests of the robber-barons, where each gathered round him 
as many retainers as be could lodge and feed within the 
fortress walls, were the only cici^ of which Greece could 
boast in these prehistoric days; and their very position, al¬ 
most invariably within comparatively easy distance of the 
sea, and commanding one or more of tire tracks by which the 
merchantmen found their way up into the country, 
sufficiently shows the purpose for which they were built, and 
the business of their masters. The Basileus may have been, 
like Agamemnon, the "leader of men”; but he was also the 
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"dcvourer of meii,” and found his living on '^the simple 
plan 

That they should take who have the power^ 

And they should keep whO' can/’ 

*'In an age which looked on war as the only liberal 
profession/’ say Drs. Tsountas and Manatt, “the fenced 
city must have been the prime concern. So the hilltops of 
Hellas, often forbidding enough bj' nature, were turned into 
frowning castles, each the seat of a Basileus lording it over 
a realm sometimes as wide as he could readily watch with 
his own eyes, sometimes—as in Argolis — with tw'o or three 
rival royarperches within the range of vision. Of these 
ancient hilUforts, the Acrocorinthus and the Athenian 
Acropolis are perhaps the noblest examples — ^the first, with 
its beetling brow a thousand feet in air, standing sentinel at 
the gates of the Pcloponnese; the second hardly half as 
lofty, but with a matchless distinction in its free and queenly 
relief above the Attic plain.” 

It is not, however, to such stron^olds as these, whose 
earlier glories have been completely eclipsed and overlaid 
by tlicir later splendours, enduring throughout the whole 
of the historic period, that we must turn for the evidence 
of the character of the prehistoric culture of Greece; but 
rather to sites whose fame waned with the coming ot the 
New Greece, and which have remained more or less in the 
condition which was theirs in their time of power. And of 
these, we find the supreme examples in two of the rock- 
eyries which dominated the Plain of Argos between 2ooo 
and looo B. C. 
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The condirion^ which cittermined the position of such 
fortresses were these: First, security, attained by placing 
the castle an a hill or rocky eminence; second, the existence 
in the neighbourhood of a stretch of comland sufBcient to 
supply the needs of the garrison, in so far as these were not 
met by robbery; third, comparative nearness to the sea, so 
that the movements of the traders could be watched, while 
yet the castle was not so near to the shore but that any 
raid of pirates could be prepared against; lastly, command 
of one or more of the tracks by which traffic passed from the 
coast inland, or from one bay overland to another. A glance 
at the map of the Peloponnese will show how admirably 
these desirable conditions (for a robber-chieftain) were 
fulfilled by several sites in the Argolid. 

The Gulf of Argos runs deep into the land, inviting the 
seafarer to the sheltered bay at its head. From the shore, 
the valley of the Inachos runs up towards the northem 
hills, widening towards its southern end into a sunny plain, 
girdled on either side with mountains, and looking to the 
south and the sea. Up the valley and over the mountain- 
pass at its head runs the way to the sister Gulf of Corinth, 
and the Isthmus. Everything was here which the most 
exacting bighwa)’man could desire. It was here, as Herod¬ 
otus tells us, that the Phoenicians, coming to trade with the 
Argives, wound up a week’s business by kidnapping lo, the 
daughter of King Inachos, so that, for once in a way, the 
spoiler was spoiled. The Argivc Plain was dotted with rock 
strongholds from the sea to the hills. Almost at the head 
of the gulf lies the rock of Palamedcs, the modern Nauplia; 
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across the bay from the foot of the western hills frowns 
the Larissa of Argos; and midway between these two Tiiyns 
rises on its low hillock^ crowned with ramparts as enduring 
as the hill. Halfway up the plain, a little towards its 
eastern side, stands Mideia; and at the head of the valley, 
on a spur o? the hills 91^ feet high, and backed by moun¬ 
tains which tower above it to 2600 feet, lies the most 
famous of them all,—^“wdl-built,'’ 'broad'Wajedi" 
“golden*' MyceniE, Of these we have to deal with Tiryns 
and Mycena?, which have pTese^^’ed to the present day, 
almost unchanged, the main features which characterised 
the Greek Fortress-Palace in the palmy days when robheiy 
bj’ land and piracy by sea were the natural occupations for 
an enterprising gentleman of birth and courage. 

History began for the Argolid, according to one theory, 
by the Incursion of a warrior race, the Perseids, who came 
by sea, and established themselves at Nauplia and Tiryns, 
thereafter advancing through the plain, first to Mideia, and 
then to Mycenn? at the head of the plain. Later came a 
second wave of immigrants, the Pelopids, Asiatics, who 
came into the plain overland, by Macedonia and the Isth¬ 
mus, seized the old Perseid fort at Mycowe and made it 
their headquarters. It Is wider Agamemnon of the Pelopid 
line that Homer tells us of the glory of Mycenie. Small 
though the kingship of the "Ruler of Men” would seem to 
modern ideas (for only 9 miles away Diomed, another 
Basllcus, reigned in Argos), it yet carried with it a kind of 
suzerainty over all the tribes of Hellas, and Agamemnon 
is recognised leader of all the kinglets who gathered for the 
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siege of Troy, though he is foremost neither in power nor 
in prowess. 

Agamemnon comes home, however, from his triumph at 
Troy, to find a dreadful doom at the hands of his guilty 
wife Klytemnestra, and her lover Aigisthos; and with his 
death, the glory of Mycena begins to fade. Erelong the 
Dorians, pressing ceaselessly southwards, besiege the old 
rock*fortress, and after a siege of unknown duration the 
eyrie of the AcIiJtan chieftains falls, and its splendour 
perishes in the dames, or is swept away by the hands of 
Spoilers, as that of Troy had been two generations before. 
And with that sack, Mycenae disappears, as a serious factor, 
from the page of history, For the Dorian conquerors recog¬ 
nised that the key position of the Argolld was not remote 
Mycenie, still less insignificant Tiryns, but Diomed's Argos 
with its impregnable Larissa, and there they made their 
capital, while the old strongholds of the Ach^ans gradually 
dwindled and withered. 

Once, indeed, the two old nests of heroes reappear with 
honour on the immortal record of the Greek struggle against 
the tide of Eastern invasion. When the Persian poured 
his myriads upon Greece, the Dorians of Argos, to their 
shame, held aloof from the muster of Hellas; but 80 men 
of MyceniE stood with Dorian Leonidas at Thermopylse, 
and when Fausanias broke the whole might of Persia, a 
year later, at Platffia, Tiryns and Mycen® sent 400 men to 
swell his ranks. Their names can still be read on the 
serpent-column in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
which once supported the gplden tripod dedicated at Delphi 
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in honour of the Grccinn victory. The honour of the little 
towubhips, however, proved their doom, .\rgos, shameful 
herself, could not endure that her ancient neighbours should 
reap the glory which she had been too cowardlj' to claim 
for herself. In 468 B. C., barely 10 years after Platiea, 
the Argives captured Myceme, and drove the inhabitants 
into exile. Later they planted a colony of their own citi- 
2ens within the deserted walls; but though we have first¬ 
hand evidence for this fact in the shape of inscriptions 
found on the site, the glory of the ancient stronghold had 
so utterly departed that Strabo, Diodorus, and Pausanias 
all agree in stating that Mycenre remained a desolation from 
the time of the Argive sack. 

Accordingly we have at Tiryns and Mycenie what it is 
very rare to find—two sites W'hich have remained almost 
entirely untouched from the time of their early glory. At 
Tiryns we have the perfect type of the simple Fortress- 
Palace, with no elaboration of dependencies around it; at 
M5xenre, though a Doric temple was built on the highest 
part of the palace site in the sixth century B. C., and re* 
mained there till Roman days, the rest of the palace area 
remains intact, and the wonders of its ancient sepulchres 
lay in fortunate obscurity till time brought the man who 
could appreciate their value and at least part of tlicir sig* 
nificance. Other sites in Hellas had retained a busy life 
throughout the historic period, and bad been occupied and 
re-occupied till almost all traces of the most ancient chapters 
of their story had been swept away by the hands of succes¬ 
sive restorers; Tiryns and JVIyccna? had dreamed away the 
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centuries in enchanted slumber, waiting the appointed time. 
It came for Myccme in 1876, and for Tiryns a few years 
later. 

In. 1874, as we have seen in the story of Troy, the Turk¬ 
ish Govemment, aggrieved by the distribution of "Priam’s 
Treasure,” began a lawsuit against Schliemann, and even 
after its settlement still show'ed hostility to the resumption 
of work at Hissarlik by the great explorer. When there¬ 
fore, in 1876, he found bis work in the Troad made almost 
impossible by the meddling of the Turkish pasha, he at once 
transferred his operations to M5ncciiie, where he had already 
in 1874 sunk some trial shafts. His work at the old 
stronghold of Agamemnon proved so amazingly successful 
that it was continued for three successive seasons; while in 
1884 he returned again to the Argolid, and worked on the 
site of Tiiyms, entrusting the operations the following season 
to Dr. Dorjjfeld. Though Mycerue has thus the priority 
in respect of the date of its exploration, it will be better 
to begin with the older and smaller stronghold, for the 
reason that Tiryns Is tlie simpler site, consisting of nothing 
but the Palace-Fortress, pure and simple, while at Mycena 
the interests involved arc much more complex. 

Tiryns stands upon a limestone ridge which stretches 
across tlie marshy plain at the head of the Gulf of Argos, 
less than a mile from the sea. The ridge itself is compar¬ 
atively insignificant, measuring only 318 yards in length, 
and I2g in widtli, while its greatest height is only 59 feet 
above the plain and 72 above sea-level. Despite its small¬ 
ness:, however, the old fortress is singularly impressive. "In 
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reality so small/* says Mr. H. R, Hall, “that a few big 
trees of the English kind would hide it effectually (and even 
the Greek cj'presses do mask it), it yet gives the impression 
of a Gibraltar.” The impression is due, not to the site, 
but to the enormous defences witlj which it was girdled by 
its ancient lords. Legend said that Proitos, the founder of 
Tiryns, brought the Cyclopes from Lycia to rear his fortress 
walls; and indeed after so many centuries have done their 
work of destruction, the mighty walls seem still not un¬ 
worthy of the hands of giant builders. Pausanias, the 
father of all makers of guide books, was so amazed at the 
size of the limestone blocks as to declare that a yoke of 
mules could not move the smalle.st of them. His enthu¬ 
siasm carried him a little away, but not very far; for some 
of the blocks measure lo feet In length, by 3 in breadth 
and height. 

Composed of such massive materials, the wall encloses 
three terraces at different levels, the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Citadels. Around the Lower Citadel, the tvall varies 
In thickness from ^3 to 26 feet, and still rises to a height of 
over 24 feet. .About the Upper Citadel, however, the varia¬ 
tion in the thickness of the wall is much greater. In some 
places only 16 feet thick, in others the huge structure reaches 
the amazing figure of 57 feet. “It has been impossible," 
says Mr. Hall again, “to destroy Tiryns. Its galleries are 
simply built of these boulders piled up to form a rude 
arch. If they are displaced they merely come to rest in a 
new Combination; they are almost indestructible, even by 
earthquake.” 
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The most remarkable feature of this enormous fortifica¬ 
tion is the system of galleries shaped in the thickness of the 
wall. There are two sets of these galleries, one in the 
southern, the other in the southeastern section of the wall. 
The southern system, which is the more complete, is reached 
from the Upper Citadel by a staircase which ends in a 
narrow corridor about 50 lon& Jind 5 broad, 
from which open five chambers varying in length from 17 
feet to 141^, and of a uniform breadth of lo^ feet. In 
the southeastern system the six chambers are smaller, and 
the corridor is not so well preserved. Both corridors, and 
the chambers which open off them, arc roughly vaulted with 
pointed archesi, the vault, however, being not a true arch, 
but formed simply by the projection of each successive 
layer of blocks beyond the one below it, until at last the roof 
is closed. The obvious purpose of the galleries is to seni'e 
as storehouses for grain, oil and munitions of war against a 
siege. They form a remarkable parallel with the cellular 
construction of the wall of the citadel of Ancient Carthage, 
and we may suppose that the Lyciao builders of Proitos 
and the Phcrnician founders of Carthage were alike borrow¬ 
ing frffln a still earlier Asiatic race of fortress-builders. 

The approach to the gate of this formidable stronghold 
was by an ascending ramp, nearly 20 feet broad, which led 
the assailant, always exposing his unshielded side, parallel 
with the wall, till he reached the level of the Upper Citadel. 
There tlie passage turned at right angles and pierced the 
wall, then turning again to the left, brought him along 
a narrow alley commanded on both sides by the defenders 
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on the wall, tilT he was brought up by the outer gate. The 
great stone threshold, 4^ feet hrond, and feet long, 
and the stone gateposts, ioj4 feet high, are still in position, 
while the sockets in the jambs, i6 inches deep, and 6^4 
inches square, show where the great bar was driven home 
to close the gate against any unwelcome visitor. 

Once past the outer gate, the approach leads, still be¬ 
tween walls, to an open court, and, turning to the right, the 
Great Gate of the Palace-Fortress is before you. It was 
this inner structure, of later date than the great encircling 
wall, which was revealed by the excavations of Schliemann 
and Dorpfeld, while later work has disclosed the traces 
of a palace of much earlier date. Schliemann's palace 
must have been built when lengthened familiarity with 
mainland conditions and intennixture with mainland races 
had modified the ideas of house-building which the original 
colonists or conquerors had brought with them from their 
(probably Cretan) home. The result was a house of typi¬ 
cally Homeric form. Entering by the Great Gate, which 
is a regular Propylp?um, the type of all such gateways in 
Greece down to the magnificent culmination of the series 
in the Propylseum of the Acropolis at Athens, you are faced 
by the main courti afd of the palace, 52 feet by 66, with an 
altar midway along its southern side. From this c&urt a 
pillared vestibule leads through a triple folding-door into 
the antechamber, from which the great Hall, the Megaron, 
is reached. Thus we have in succession all the regular 
features of the Homeric house, the atthoitsii, the pr^domos^ 
and the wegjro/7. The Megaron probably had only one 
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stofcy, and its roof was supported by beams which rested 
on four columns grouped round a central hearth. Here 
we have a feature unknown to the great Cretan palaces 
with their warmer climate, and thoroughly characteristic 
of the more Northern type of house. The smoke from the 
open hearth found its way out, or at least a part of it did, 
through a great hole in the roof, which may possibly have 
had a louvre over it to guard against the rain. Behind the 
Men’s Court and Megaton, lay a second court, and group 
of rooms of a similar tj'pc, though smaller, which was, no 
doubt, sacred to the women of the palace. Around these 
chief suites of rooms lay a number of smaller chambers 
whose grouping, or lack of grouping, reminds one more of 
the labyrinthine corridors and passages of Knossos. 

Tiryns, therefore, presents us with a curious mixture of 
Northern and Southern elements In its structure. “Ccr* 
tainly,” sap Mr. H, B. Hall, “however un-Cretan the 
plan of the two megara at Tirytis, with thelt halls, may be, 
the whole st3 le of construction is thoroughly Cretan, with 
its gypsum wall-lining, its fine stone paving, and so forth. 
The Cretans taught the Northern Greeks how to build 
palaces, though the Northerners liked their own plan to be 
followed.’' Perhaps we may radier say that tlvc Cretans, 
coming to the sterner weather contiitions of a more northerly 
home, learned to adapt their southern style of building, 
with its open light-wells and wide ojien spaces, to their 
new environment. Tlie decoration of the palace, however, 
is thoroughly Cretan, though Cretan of the decadence. 
Schliemann's finds in this direction were somewhat limited. 
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though they wew. of considerable significance, especially in 
the light of later discoveries. In the vestibule of the 
Mcgaron he found the remains of a fine alabaster frieze* 
inlaid with blue glass paste. Thi^ was at once recognised 
as furnishing an apt illustration of Homer*s description of 
the decoration of the Palace of Alkinods, ^^Brazen were 
the walls, which ran this way and that from the threshold 
to the inmost chamber* and round them was a frieze of 
blue.” The blue paste of Tiryns was obviously the iymoj 
of the poet^ The most notable piece of the fresco work 
in which the Cretans took such delight was a fragment on 
which was depicted a hull galloping at full speed, with a 
toreador, such as we have become familiar with from the 
Knossian frescoes^ swinging himself over the biute^s back^ 
Apart from this significant find, cxie or two fragments of 
conventional ornament, spirals* and figure-S bucklers, sum^ 
med up the artistic discoveries. 

Later excavations on the site* however, have yielded the 
remains of a very muciv couipleter piece of work, in the 
shape of a fresco representing a boar-hunt. Groups of 
attendants, wearing sleeved tunics girt at the waist* carry 
boar-spears, or hold in leash the great hounds destined for 
the chase. Two of the palace ladies drive out in their 
chariot along an avenue of highly conventionalised trees, 
to view the sport,—Alycciuean prototypes of Atahmta. 
They are dressed in long sleeved gowm with dark borders 
to neck and sleeves, a type of costume strikingly different 
from the flounces and tightdacing of the Knossian dames* 
and their dark hair falls in long curls on their shoulders- 
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The actual aceoe of the boar and his pursuers has been 
fairly well presen'ed, so that it has been po^ible to recoil' 
struct the picture with certainty. The mighty boar dashes 
along in the flying gallop with which Xfinoan art has 
familiarised us, literally ^>en^^e a terre. In front of him, 
close to the grim snout with its flerce tusks; arc seen the 
hands of two of his enemies, holding boar-spears which they 
thrust against his shoulder and his eye. On either side, and 
behind the rushing monster, gallop the fierce hounds, big 
and powerful animals with long hairy tails. The detail 
of the coats, both of the hounds and their quarry, is highly 
conventionalised. The boar is clad in zones of brown 
along which his bristles stand out with perfect regularity 
in a darker brown. The dogs are of a pinkish white colour, 
and are dappled with very conventional spots in red, black 
and blue. Altogether the picture is one of astonishingly 
vivid and effective style, reminding one fore!hi3' of Pisanel' 
lo’s great ‘'Venator Intrepidus” medal. All the same it is 
a style which has left beliind it the great da3*s of Minoan 
art, and is far on the down-grade, '‘Full of *go’ as the boar- 
hunt is, it is crude and primitive in execution when com¬ 
pared with the flying-fish fresco at Phylakopi, And the 
colours of the TirjnthJan decadence are poor in comparison 
w'ith those of die earlier age.” Had such frescoes been 
found in Crete, they would unhesitatingly have been de¬ 
scribed as Late Minoan HI, and that, no doubt, is the true 
place to which to refer them. The later palace which 
Schliemann unearthed is of still later date, probably of the 
thirteenth century C. 
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We turn back now to the year 187G, when Schliemanji, 
disgusted by Tujkish opposition, left the Troad, and sought 
a new field for his energies at Mycense. The lure which 
drew him to the old stronghold at the head of the Argolid 
was, quite characteristically, again Hometic. It was of* 
fered to him by a passage in the writings of Pausanlas, the 
second century Baedeker of the Greek world. ‘‘Some re¬ 
mains of the circuit wall [of Mycenif] ate still to be seen,” 
he says, "and the gate which has lions over it. These were 
built, they say, by the Cyclopes who made the wall at Tlryns 
for Proitos. Among the ruins at Mycenffi is the fountain 
caled Persela, and scxne subterranean buildings belonging 
to Atteus and his children, where their treasures were kept. 
There is the tomb of At reus, and of those whosn Aigistbos 
slew at the banquet on their return from 11 ion with .Aga¬ 
memnon. . . . There Is also the tomb of Agamemnon, and 
that of Eurymedon the charioteer, and the joint tomb of 
Tclcdamos and Pel ops, the twin children of Kassandra, 
whom Aigisthos slew with their parents; while still mere 
babes. . . . Klytemnestra and Aigisthos were buried a little 
way outside the wall, for they were not thought worthy to be 
within, where Agamemnon lay and those who fell with 
him."^ 

The walls which Pausanias describes remained in prao 
tically the same condition as when he saw them down to the 
time when the exploration of the site was begun—an almost 
triangular fortification, partly of Cyclopean, partly of 
rectangular, and partly of polygonal masonry, the last being 
the contribution of the later Mycemeans of the period Im- 
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mediately preceding the sack bj'' the Aigives in 4® C. 
The chief feature of the enceinte was "the gate which has 
lions over it," a moQument of ancient skill and art which 
has never failed to excite wonder and admiration. The 
Lion Gate is approached by a rising roadway about lo feet 
wide, hemmed in on either side by w'alls, from which the 
garrison could cn'erwhelm with their missiles any assailant. 
The gate itself is feet in height, with a width at the 
foot of 9 feet 10 inches, and at the top of 9 feet. The posts, 
the threshold, and the lintel are huge single blocks of breccia, 
still bearing the marks of the saw by which they were 
shaped. In the threshold and lintel can still be seen the 
sockets in which the pivots of the great doors turned, while 
the jambs bear the marks of the holes in which the beam 
used to fasten the doors was driven home. .Above the great 
lintel block — 1J feet by 7, and 3J4“ls a triangular space, 
designed to relieve the pressure of the stonework above. 
This space is not left blank, however, but is closed in front 
by a slab of limestone, n feet long, 10 feet high, and only 
2 feet thick. On this slab are sculptured in relief two lions 
standing heraldically opposed, with their forepaws planted 
upon an altar-like pedestal. Between them rises a pillar with 
the curious downward taper characteristic of Mycen^an 
and Mlnoan architecture, crowned with a capital and en¬ 
tablature which apparently represent the ends of the roofing- 
beams of a Mycenrtian house or temple. Altogether the gate 
is a very remarkable piece of ancient art, and though no 
longer regarded as the most ancient piece of sculpture in 

Greece it still remains one of the most striking. It was 
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not, however, with the walls, nor even with the wonderful 
'Treasury of Atreus," still visible in the Lower City out¬ 
side the walls, that Schlicmann meant to deal, at least 
until he had satisfied himself on other points. His mind 
was full of the statement of Pausanias about the tombs of 
Agamemnoti and his companions, and be wished to prove or 
disprove it by personal search. Fixing, more by chance than 
by any certalu clue, upon a site about 40 feet inside the 
Lion Gate, he began to dig a great trial pit 113 feet square. 
It was as if bis good genius had led him to the spot, for his 
pit almost exactly covered the area beneath which lay that 
which be was seeking. At a depth of from 12 to 14 
the diggers came upon a rude altar of circular form, and 
several sculptured steles, of very rude workmanship. At a 
little above the same level the digging as it widened revealed 
a circle of stone slabs, 87 feet in diameter, all standing on 
edge, in two concentric rings, Schliemann at once concluded 
that he had found the council-chamber of Agamemnon, 
the "well-polished circle of stones,*' w'here the Greek chief¬ 
tain sat with his advisers to plan the Trojan expedition: 
but the Homeric heroes must have been of gigantic stature, 
if that had been the case, for the lowest slabs were 3 feet, 
and the highest 5 feet in height. The circle was rather a 
temenojf or sacred enclosure within which sacrificial rites 
might be offered in memory^ of the great dead "who slept 
below. In any case Schliemann was determined to go 
down to virgin soil or rock; and his perseverance was not 
long of meeting with its reward. 

At a depth of 7*^ feet below one of the steles, and 21 
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ftet below the surface of the groimdj he came upon a 
number of skeletons of men lying on the slope of the rock, 
—skeletons, no doubt, of slaves who bad been slain or 
buried alive to keep their lord company and to serve him 
in the underworld. Nine feet deeper still, 30 f^ct from 
the surface, the explorer reached a great rock-hewn tomb. 

feet long by 10^ broad, lined with a slanting wall 
of schist, 5 feet high and 2)4 broad. Within this first 
grave, afterwards known as Grave III, w'ere ''the mortal 
remains of three petson-s who, to judge by the smallness 
of the bones, and particularly of the teeth, and by the 
masses of female ornaments, must have been w'onien." 
There were also indications that two children had been 
buried with the women. Less than 5 feet from this grave 
the diggers came upon a still larger tomb, measuring 24 by 
1854 feet, and containing five bodies, all those of men. 
Further excavation revealed three more graves, all of the 
same ny>e, though varying m size, and in the number of 
their occupants. In every case the bodies rested upon a 
bed of pebbles, not in the usual extended posture, but in a 
half-sitting position, with their heads supported by high 
pillows. Later a sixth grave was discovered by Stamatakes, 
which has been reproduced in the National Museum at 
Athens, where “its occupants,—two men,—lie outstretched 
on their pebble bed, with their drinking cups at hand and 
their armoury in reach, while great vases are ranged about 
their feet.” 

The amazing thing about the Circle-Graves, however, 
was not their construction, but the wealth and the artistic 
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and technical skill of the civilisation of which the mcti and 
women whose poor shrivelled bodies lay there before the 
explorer's eyes had been the representatives. There had 
been buried with them such a store of treasure as never 
greeted an excavator, save in the pages of romantic fiction, 
"Gold,'' says Dr. Hogarth, “appeared in abundance never 
before seen in Greek tombs, . . . beaten into face-masks, 
head*bands, breast-pieces, and innumerable stamped 
plaques, into bracelet^ necklaces, rings, baldrics, trinkets, 
and dagger and sword hilts. Ivon,’, silver, bronze, alabaster 
were there as well and in profusion, the w'hole treasure in 
mere m<mey value being worth thousiinds sterling.” The 
enumeration of the objects found in the two graves first 
discovered alone occupies over II5 pages of Schliemann’s 
“Mycenff." “Three of the dead had golden masks still on 
their faces, and two of the three had their breasts covered 
with large golden breastplates. Near the head of another 
lay a large golden crown, and there were also two smaller 
diadems. There were two sigoet-rirrgs with intaglios of a 
chariot hunt and a battle scene (hand to hand), and a mas¬ 
sive gold bracelet of enormous size; and the knet-bone of 
one of the men was still encircled by the ornate gold clasp 
which had fastened on the greave. Of other golden oma- 
ments there were some 600, such as hairpins, ribbons, axes, 
rings, buttons, flow'trs, cuttle-fish, etc.; and to complete the 
heroic outfit there were the dragon-ponuncl and part of the 
gold sheath of a sceptre, with a second smaller sceptre- 
sheath; a gold lion-mask; a great silver ox-head with golden 
horns, and 56 little replicas of the same in gold; three gold 
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modtls of a temple with Aphrodite’s doves perching on the 
roof; 10 splendid golden vessels; and 19 sQvcr vessels, — * 
goblets, flagons, bowls, vases, etc- Further there were ob¬ 
jects in alabaster, bronze, terra-cotta, and by two of the dead 
in two heaps lay 800 amber beads varying frtxn the size of a 
pea to the size of a silver dollar, while the whole sepulchre 
was strewn with small gold leaves, of which more tlian half 
a pound were gathered up.” ( Tsountas and Manatt.) 

No such iind bad, up to that time, rewarded the arcluE* 
ologist, though there have been many since which have 
rivalled or surpassed it; but the mere profusion cf the 
precious metals in the Circle-Graves was the least of the 
business, Sehliemann imagined and proclaimed with un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm that he had found Agamemnon and all 
his comrades, hastily buried, with all their splendour about 
them, after their treacherous slaughter by Aigisthos and 
Klyteiimestra. It seemed to him certain that all the bodies 
had been buried at once. ”The identity of the mode of 
burial in all the tombs, the similar style and decoration 
of the ornaments,” all seemed to justify the conclusion that 
no interval of time had elapsed bctw'een the various inter¬ 
ments. Further, to his mind the state in w'htch the bodies 
were found seemed to point in the direction of their identi¬ 
fication with the victims of Klytenmestra’s perfidy. “Cer¬ 
tain unmistakable signs of disorder, the position of one 
body whose head was squeezed down on to the breast, and 
similar observations, were all proof of a hurried and care¬ 
less burial.” Above all, there was the most remarkable and 
undeniable coincidence between what Schliemann had found 
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and what Pattsanifls described 17 centuries before; for 
though Schliemann misread Pausanias, and thought that he 
only spoke of five graves, and therefore ceased to search 
for any more after the fifth had been discovered, the Sixth 
Gra^e, necessarj'' to complete the correspondence with the 
statement of the old topographer, was found, as already 
mentioned, by Stamatakes. 

Scbliemann’s enthusiasm woke a loud echo, especially in 
Britain, where “Mr. Gladstone, writing a preface to the 
narrative of discovery, quoted approvingly Schliemami'£ 
inferences drawn from the liasty character’ of the burials 
and the ‘half-shut eye* of one male corpse, videlicet^ the 
murdered king’s, denied by Clytemnestra the last sad rites 
of piety,” Erelong, however, opinion began to change. 
Scholars pointed out that the burial furniture was not all 
of the one period, that the supposed disorder of the burhiU 
was simply the result of the collapse of the tomb-roofs 
upon the bodies, and that neither the number of persons nor 
their sex would fit the story of Pausanias. Then followed 
a period of incredulity and angry' scepticism, mixed with a 
good deal of undeserved ridicule. “Wonder turned to 
laughter," says Dr. Hogarth, “laughter which Schliemann's 
fanaticism, issuing in headlong joyous discovery of trivial 
realities in the Homeric story, was always in danger of 
rousing. But there is less laughter to-day. Twenty years 
[40 now] have brought opinion almost round to him again. 
The majority of critics now admit the extreme probability 
that what Schliemann found was at least what Pausanias 
intended to denote, . . . Whether these graves contained 
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the real At reus and Agamemnon and their house we arc 
not, and shall probably never be, able to say; but little 
doubt remains that what were believed to be their remains 
17 centuries ago have now been brought to light.” 

The mere question of Agamemnon or not Agamemnon, 
however, was an infinitely small matter, however interesting 
it might be. Schliemann had done a far bigger thing tlian 
he imagined. WTiether he had found the “king of men” 
or not, he had proved once and for all that the old Greek 
tradition of an Heroic Age, going far back beyond the 
beginnings of Historic Greece, was no dream, but a solid 
fact. It is difficult for us to-day, with the results of excava¬ 
tion before us, to realise how utterly sceptical was the 
attitude of the great mass of European scholarship 50 
years ago towards all tradition and legend which sug¬ 
gested the existence of a civilisation at all, to say noth’uig 
of an Heroic Age, before the First Olympiad. Grote's 
attitude may be taken as typical of by no means the least 
sympathetic judgment on the Legendary Age of Hellas, 
'‘To analyse the fables,” lie says, "and to elicit from them 
any trustworthy particular facts appears to me a fruitless 
attempt. . . . For the farther we travel back into the past, 
the more do we recede from the clear day of positive history, 
and tlie deeper do we plunge into the unsteady twilight and 
gorgeous clouds of fancy and feeling. Gtote was moderate 
compared to many scholars. “To talk of the Heroic Age 
was to invite a smile in the day’s when every legend was 
deemed a sun-myth ” fkhliemann’s discovery' had dealt 
the death-blow to all that arrogant and intolerant spirit 
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which denied reality to the myths, while forcing upon them 
an interpretation far more baseless and airy than an't^hing 
in themselves. f 

What the great ejtplorer had done, though even he him¬ 
self never tlioroughly realised the greatness of hjs achieve¬ 
ment, was to prove once and for all that the beginnings 
of European civilisation must be thrust back ntany cen- 
turies from the then accepted date. It was as yet not pos¬ 
sible to foresee that this was only the first stage of a 
process which would not cease till it had equated the 
origins of Mediterranean culture with those of the Xile and 
Euphrates Valleys- but that was the real meaning of the 
finds of the Circle-Graves at My cense. 

“Brave men lived before Agamemnon,“ and in the Circle- 
Graves Schliemann had revealed the last resting-place of 
these prehistoric heroes,—the men to whom the heroes who 
fought on “the ringing plains of windy Troy" looked back 
with reverence, and in comparison with whose times, those 
of Diomede, Achilles, Ajax, seemed' only “degenerate 
days.” Since the discoveries at Knossos and Phaistos, we 
have learned that the civilisation of ilycens was already 
decadent w*hen the great dead of the Circle-Graves were 
laid to rest beside the Lion Gatej yet even in its decay it 
spoke of a culture and an artistic sense whose results were 
not unworthy to be compared with the best of either Eg>pt 
or Meso^taniia, and in naturalness and freedom were 
beyond either. The inlaid daggers of Grave IV and V, 
with their scenes of the lion hunt and the cat hunting in 
the papyrus-swamp not only show Egyptian influence, but 
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also a teclmigue equal to anything tvhich Egypt ever pro* 
duced, and a suppleness which she can rarely parallel. One 
of the most interesting things about them was the complete 
justification which they afforded to what many people con¬ 
sidered the sheer romancing of Homer, in his descriptions 
of the metal-working of the period of the Trojan War. 
“There were plenty of discerning people,” says Schuch* 
hardt, “who held that the Homeric shields decorated with 
marvellous art, the splendid cups, the palaces of magical 
beauty, had not been all evolved out of nothing, but must 
have been suggested by things that actually existed. On 
the other hand there were the faint-hearted, who held all 
this for idle phantasy and fable, because not supported by 
actual finds. Now we have the great civilisation of the 
MyceniPan period before our eyes, and can no longer doubt 
that this is the civilisation which underlay those Homeric 
descriptions, where every' detail is so fondly dwelt upon.^' 
Take, for instance, the Shield of Achilles, so often discussed 
and reconstructed. ^‘Also he set therein a vineyard teeming 
plenteously with clusters, wrought fair in gold: black were 
the grapes, but the vines hung throughout on silver poles. 
And around it he ran a ditch of blue, and round that a fence 
of tin. . . , Also he wrought therein a herd of kinc with 
upright horns, and the kine were fashioned of gold and 
tin.” Compare this with the technique of the Hunting-Cat 
dagger from Grave V, “The cats, the plants, and the bodies 
of the ducks are inlaid with gold, the wings of the ducks 
and the river are silver, and the fish are given in some dark 
substance. On the neck of one of the ducks is a red 
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drop of bloodt probably given by floured, Le. alloyed 
gold.” Homer, in a word, knew perfectly what he was 
writing about, and had, no doubt, in his memor}" the 
stories of men who had seen with their own eyes some 
of the relics of the splendour of the Heroic Age, even 
though his own lot had fallen upon a day of small thbigs 
and men. 

Among the ruins of a house outside the Grave*CLrcle, 
there was found, along with fine gold cups, and signet-rings, 
the famous fragment of a Warrior-Vase, on which are 
depicted the somewhat grotesque figures of five warrio^rs 
going out to battle, arrayed in full Greek panoply, which 
forms a remarkable contrast to the equipment of the regular 
Myceniean warrior, with its figure-8 shield, skull-cap and 
spear. This is by far the earliest representation of the 
Greek panoply, and it has been supposed that its presence 
brings down the date of the other things found along with 
it to almost the dawn of the Historic Period; but it does not 
seem beyond the range of possibility that the vase beltHi^ 
to the period of the articles with which it was found, which, 
in any other company, would have been referred, quite 
naturally, to the height of the Mycentean period, and that 
it teaches us, that, just as the Minoan colonists of Tiryns 
and MycenE found themselves obliged to adapt their Cretan 
ideas of house-building to the needs of the more rigorous 
climate of Greece, as stem necessity early taught them the 
need of fortifications on a scale unknown to the great palaces 
of Crete, so they learned to discard the light equipment of 
their native land in favour of heavy body-armout more 
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suited to the ruder struggles they had to wage on the 
mainland. 

The palace of Mycense stood on the highest point of the 
hill, within the wall; but, as already mentioned, a Doric 
temple was built on the sununit as early as the sixth century 
B. C., and in consequence the existing remains are by no 
means so complete as those of Tiryns, to which they conform 
in general tj’pe, so that we need not delay over them. We 
turn to the Bee-Hive Tombs of the Lower City. 

The Ixtwer City of Mycenae occupies a ridge which runs 
down from the citadel between the two streams of the 
ChavQs and the Kokoret'/a, and the two most famous tombs 
out of those which have been found look out from the 
slope over the ravine. Pausanias mentions them as ‘'under¬ 
ground structures of Atreiis and his sons, where they kept 
their treasures," and, in referring to the similar tomb at 
Orcbomenos, which he names the Treasury' of Minyas, he 
expresses his astonishment at tlie indifference of his country¬ 
men to such marvellous works. “The Greeks are great 
hands at admiring things abroad in preference to those at 
home r thus eminent writers have seen fit to describe minutely 
the Py ramids of Egy^Jt, while they have not a word 10 say 
of the Treasury of Minyas and the Walls at Tiryns, though 
these are not a wAi/ less wonderful'* Xfost may think that 
the old Greek has allowed his patriotism to run away with 
his judgment in such an assertion; but Mr. H. R. Hall, 
with no national prejudice to obscure his vision, is even 
more emphatic than Pausanias. The interior [of the 
Treasury of Atreus}, though only 5 ^ height, is more 
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impressive than anything Egypt has to show, and far more 
impressive, in my opinion, than the interior chamber of the 
Great P)TaniI(i. For here we have an art of building more 
developed than that of Egjpt/* 

Be chat as it may, the two so-called Treasuries, of Atreus 
and Klytemnestra, are beyond doubt most impressive build¬ 
ings, which speak of a civilisation far advanced alike in its 
Ideas^ and in the technical and artistic skill needed to carry' 
them into eicecutioo. Of these the first, the Treasury^ of 
Atreus, has always been known and open, though its final 
clearance was due to Schiiemann; the second was discovered 
in the course of the excavations, and w^as cleared at the 
expense of \Irs. Schliemann, whose name It often bears^ 
The Treasury of Atreus may be taken as the type of such 
tombs, which at one time must have been fashionable, as 
more than 25 are known to exist in Greece and Crete. A 
dr&mos or entrance passage. 115 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
runs back into the face of the hill, its sides, which of course 
rise higher and higher as the passage recedes, being revetted 
with great blocLs of hewn stone. At the end of the dromar 
rises a vertical facade, 46 feet high, built of finely hewn 
blocks of stone, which were formerly adorned with bronze 
rosettes. This imposing front is pierced by a doorway 17^ 
feet high, 8^4 feet broad at the base, and 8 feet 1 inch at the 
top. Originally this noble door was framed by two mono¬ 
lith columns of dark grey alabaster, tapering, in the curious 
Myceiiitan fashion, from the capital downwards. These 
have been missing since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when they, or the greater portions of them, were 
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transported to the sieat of the Marquess of Sligo in Ireland. 
They were then lost sight of and forgotten till about a 
dozen years ago, when, their true character being at last 
recognised, they were presented to the British Museum, 
where they now stand against a background representing 
to scale the doorway which they once adorned. Tlie lintel 
of this great doorway is gigantic. It consists of two great 
monoliths, each reaching right across the space of the door¬ 
way, and between them bridging the whole depth of the 
entrance. The inner block, which projects far beyond the 
door on both sides, is 29^^ long, iGyi feet broad, and 3 
feet deep, its weight being approximately i2o tons. Egyp¬ 
tian builders w'cre, of course, familiar enough with such 
blocks, though even they reserved them for special occa¬ 
sions. The sepulchral chamber of the pyramid of Amenem' 
hat in, at Ha war a, consists, for example, of one single 
block of yellow quartzite, weighing about 110 tons—a 
block fairly comparable with the lintel of the Mycen^an 
Treasury'. In the case of the obelisks and colossal statues, 
the Egyptian builders handled still larger blocks, ranging 
from the 300 tons of Hatshepsut's obelisk at Kamak to the 
1000 tons of the colossi of R.imses 11 at Tanis and the 
Ramesseuin; but apart from these and the huge blocks of 
Baalbcc, this stone of the Treasury of .Atreus represents one 
of the greatest engineering and constructional feats of the 
old world. 

Even to such a mighty lintel, however, the Mycenrean 
builders did not venture to entrust the huge weight of the 
rest of the facade above the portal. Accordingly, as in 
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the case of tbe Lion Gate, they introduced above the Ijatd' 
block a relieving space, triangular in shape, and closed W a 
comparatively thin slab of red porphyry carved with spiral 
omaments. This filling has now disappeared:^ and parts of 
the porphyry slab are in the Museum at Athens and in the 
British Museum. xMtogether, with its finely hewii ashlar, 
decorated with bronze, its columns and frieze of grey ala¬ 
baster, adorned with spirals and chevrons, and its red 
porphjTV' relieving slabs, the faqadc of the Treasury of At- 
reus must have presented an appearance of dignified rich¬ 
ness hardly to be surpassed. 

Passing through the portal, the visitor finds himself in 
a spacious chamber about 50 feet in diameter, whose ap¬ 
parently domed roof rises about the same height above his 
head. In this case, however, we have not to deal with true 
vaulting. The vault is formed of 33 horizontal courses, 
each course projecting a little beyond the one below it, until 
at the apex the opening becomes so small that it can be 
dosed by a single slab. The stones were then carefully 
trimmed to the uniform curve of the vault, and polished. 
Holes, still to be seen in the blocks of the dome, show 
where the stonework was adorned with bronze rosettes, 
probably arranged in groups of five according to a regular 
pattern, wdiile the lower courses of the dome show traces 
of the fixing of a bronze frieze. 

From the circular-domed chamber, a smaller door, still 
bearing traces of rich decoration, leads into a side chamber, 
27 feet square by 19 feet high, whose rock-hewn sides had 
once been cased with alabaster. Fragments of the casing 
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are now scattered through various European museums. 
Here, in aU probability, were the actual interments, while 
the domed chamber may have been the scene of the rites of 
the cult of the great dead. In this, the Treasury of Atreus 
is exceptional, as the other vaulted tombs, except at Orcho- 
menos, have no side chamber, and the rites of the dead 
must have been performed in the actual chamber where they 
lay. 

On the same slope as the Treasury’ of Atretis, but a little 
further to the north, lies another bee*hive tomb known as 
the Treasury of Klytemnestra, or Mrs. Schliemann's Treas* 
ury. It is not in such perfect condition as its neighbour, 
for the upper courses of the dome have long since fallen; 
but it must have been of a splendour scarcely less striking. 
Its columns were also of alabaster, bearing a regular Doric 
fluting instead of the chevrons of the Treasury of Atreus; 
its lintel is formed of three great blocks of leek-green 
marble, and its relieving-slab of red porphyiy'. It has no 
side-chamber, and, curiously enough, it has a separate pit* 
grave sunk in the middle of the droffi&St about 18 feet from 
the fat,'ade. This grave had contained a woman, probably a 
slave of the great man buried in the vaulted tomb, who had 
been slain to keep her master company in the underworld. 
If so, she had been a favourite, and highly prized, for, 
though as a rule there arc no offerings found with those who 
have been thus immolated, her grave yielded two bronze 
mirrors with carved ivory' handles, and several golden 
ornaments. 

Of the other bee-hive tombs at Mj^cene, one was fairly 
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comparable to the two chief tombs in size and ma'twal. 
Outside Mycens, the chief rival to the Treasuries of Afrcua 
and Klytemncstra is at Orclioinenos in Bceotia—a city 
which, insignificant in the historic period, had yet been 
made so splendid by the legendary dynasty of the Miny'cP, 
as to be coupled in the Iliad with the great world-capital 
of Ancient Egypt, “hundred-gated Thebes.” That the 
legend of the greatness of Orchomenos had something be¬ 
hind it, was shown by the magnificence of the great tomb 
which Schliemann opened in 1880. This building had been 
from time immemorial considered one of the wonders of 
Greece. Pausanias, in the passage in which he rebuked the 
Greeks of his time for their neglect of the glories of their 
own land, speaks of it as “a round stone building, ending 
in a blunt conical point; It is said that the topmost stone 
acts as a keystone to the whole building.” In this, judging 
from the analogy' of the tombs of Mycena, he is probably 
wrong; but the fact that the dome fell in long ago makes 
it impossible to determine the point with absolute certainty- 
“The Treasury of Minyas," as Pausanias calls it, con¬ 
sisted of a drof/ios 16^ feet wide, and of unknown length,—■ 
unknowm because in 1862 the local demarch destroyed It, 
all but one solitary stone, to build a third quite unnecessary 
church in the neighbouring village of Skripou. The main 
domed building has been almost identical in dimensions and 
in style of decoration, down to the bronze rosettes, w'ith the 
Mycensan Treasuries; but the point of special interest in 
the Treasury' of Minyas is the side-chamber,—a room 
feet by* Q. It is entered, as in the case of the Treasury of 
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Afreus, by ,1 door from the large chamber; but the method 
of Its constructioD is quite ditferejit. Instead of being hewn 
out from‘theJfcve] of the great chamber, it was formed by 
a,shaft sunk indepcudcntly from the surface of the hill 
^wc. Eight feet above its floor, a magnificent ceiling 
was formed by slabs of green schist, profusely adorpgd with 
a beautiful pattern of spirals and rosettes; then, above this, 
com^ifelieving chamber to Jake the weight off the ceiling, 
and the shaft above was filled with earth. This device had 
served its purpose so» well, that it was not until 1870, 
accofrding to the statement of the villagers, that the roof 
fell in, creating a deep hole in the ground above the cham¬ 
ber.^ The ^quisite spiral and rosette eftsign of the slate 
ceiling remains one of the most characteristic and remark- 
able pieces of Mycena?an work. 

Though the idea of Pausanias that these great vaulted 
struayres were treasuries has long since been dismissed, 
there can b<fljp*doubt that the monarchs or chiefs who were 
buried in suet splendid tombs must have carried with them 
tO'ty grave an equipment not less gorgeous and valuable 
than their p^decessors of the Circle-Graves. Probably the 
very conspicuousness and magnificence of their monuments, 
as iti the case of the Pyramids of E^'pt, proved an Irresist¬ 
ible temptation to plupderer, and hindered the preserva- 
tiofi of treasures which would have been priceless, not from 
their nfatwial, but from their evidence as to the civilisation 
vWch pniuced them. The treasuries of Mycense and 
Ort^oiii^nos had'^iready been rifled in antiquity, very 
probably by the Dorian conquerors, who have left traces of 
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their presence, in the shape of fragments of pottery of the 
debased Dip3'lon style, which followed the Myoeii*aii, 
before the doorways of two of the tombs at Mycen®. Vcli 
Pasha, the Turkish governor of the Morea, is said to have 
cut down into the dtomos of the Treasury of x^trciis in l8o8, 
and to have plundered the tombj but while the action was 
quite in accordance with Turkish tradition, the chances arc 
that, as be deser\ ed, he had his labour for nothings 

Among the other tombs, however, two at least yielded 
results of great value. In 1872, a tomb at Mcnidi in xkttica 
was escavated, yielding a variety of articles of adommetit, 
chiefly in glass paste, ivory, and engraved gems* In 1889, 
M. Tsoimtas excavated the bee-hive tomb at \'^aphio m La¬ 
conia, with results whidi created almost as much interest as 
the finds of the Circle-Graves, and which have only been sur¬ 
passed iu artistic value by the Cretan work of the period 
when the Bronze j'^e civilisation of the .£gean w'as at its 
zenith* "On the floor of the round chamber at Vaphio,” 
says the explorer, '‘were found 13 engraved gems, two gold 
rings, silver and bronze needles, some smaller gold orna¬ 
ments, and a few leaves of gold.” But the rnain treasure 
was in the grave which was sunk in the middle of the rotun¬ 
da, and w’hich had never been disturbed* “Near where the 
head had Iain were two bronze vessels (one of them a sort of 
skillet, possibly for sacrificial uses) \ a bronze sword, three 
feet long; two spear-heads; seven bronze knives; a bronze 
sceptrc-sheaih; a large bronze spoon; ,a mirror disk; ten 
smaller disks of five different sizes, probably making up 
five pairs of balances; five leaden disks; two stone basins; 
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two alabn^tcr vases> with a little silver fpoon in one of 
theni^ t*o terracotta vessels; and three other terracottas 
which look like lamps, . . . Where the neck and breast 
must have lain, we found some 8o amethyst beads, with two 
engraved gems, apparently forming a necklace of ta'o chains, 
On the left lay a gold-plated dagger, and in the middle of 
the grave a silver cup with a gold-plated rim, At either 
hand lay two more cups, one fpair) of silver and one of 
gold. . , . So at either hand lay a heap of 12 engraved 
gems, — the two heaps obviously forming once a pair of 
bracelets,—with three more silver objects, including an car- 
pick, and three rings, one of gold, one of bronze, and one of 
iron. At the foot lay a bronze knife, two bronze axes, and 
four more lead disks,” 

The two cups mentioned above were the famous \^aphiD 
Cups, still the most remarkable work of the Mycmican, or 
rather the Minoan, goldsmith which we possess. They were 
a pair of small cups, 3^ inches in height, and 9 ounces 
in weight, and formed each of two plates of pure gold. The 
outer plate bore the design in repousse work, and was bent 
to a cylindrical shape and riveted end to end at the handle; 
the inner gave a smooth lining, and was rolled over the 
outer to form a rim. The design in either case was one of 
those scenes of bull and hunter in which the Minoan artist 
50 much delighted. In the one instance the hunt is in 
actual progress I one bull is caught in a net fastened between 
two trees, another has cleared the trap at a bound, while a 
third has shaken off one hunter, and is tossing another on 
his horns. On the secwid cup, on the other hand, all is 
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quittiitss. Two bulls stand side by side ia a meadow, tran¬ 
quilly rubbing their heads together; another quietly grazes 
behind them, while on the other side a fourth hull is being 
led away, bellowing as he goes. Problems of perspective 
and foreshortening have, of course, been a little too much 
for the primitive Benvenuto Cellini who bt;at the cups in 
what we may pretty certainly call Late Minoan 1 (c, i6oo- 
1500 B, C.); but all the same the designs have wonderful 
swing and go in them, and the craftsmanship is admirable. 
The Cretan eaca vat ions have shown us, in such work as the 
Harvester and Chieftain V'ases of Hagia Triada, that the 
Minoan stone carver, who ivo doubt imitated in his gilded 
stearitc the costlier work of the goldsmith, could produce 
work even more brilliant than that of the \'aphio Cups; but 
the dearth of vessels in the previous metals on Cretan sites 
leaves these still unrivalled in their own kind. There can 
be no doubt that they are really imported Cretan work; and 
if Crete sent across the -iEgean to the lesser palaces of her 
mainland colonies such splendid art, how much more splen¬ 
did must have been the treasures which she kept for the 
great mansions of her native kings,—treasures, alas! now 
lost forever. 

We have wandered somewhat from Tiryns and Mycen^ 
in discussing the Vaphio treasure; but all these disco^'erics 
of what used to be called Myeetuean art on Greek soil only 
emphasise the importance of the work which Schlicmann 
began when he opened the Circle-Graves at \Ivcens£, In 
one word, Schliemann’s discos'eries .and their sequel forced 
upon the world an entirely new conception of the origins 
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of European civilisation, and particularly of their date. 
Wore than 10 years ago, Hogarth simuned up the position^ 
as it then appeared, in words which may have seemed exag¬ 
gerated to many, but are now seen to have been a modest 
statemeut of literal truth. "The result,” he said, "rounded 
In a paragraph, is this; that before the epoch at which we 
are used to place the beginnings of Greek civilisation, that 
is, the oj>ening centuries of the last millennial period B. C., 
we must allow' for an immenselv long record of human 
artistic productivity, going back into the neolithic age, and 
culminating towards the close of the age of bronze in a cul¬ 
ture more fecund and more refined than any we are to find 
again in the same lands till the age of iron was far ad- 
vaneed. Wan in Hellas was more highly civilised before 
history than when historj" begins to record his state; and 
there existed human society in the Hellenic area, organised 
and productive, to a period so remote that its origins were 
more distant from the age of Pericles than that age is from 
our own. JVe have probably to ded 'icith a total period of 
civilisation in the Mpean not much shorter than in the Nile 
valley.” 

Fift}' years ago, such a statement would have seemed the 
w'ildest and most incredible of ravings.' Twentj’-five years 
ago, it would probably have been regarded as an intelligent 
mticipation, wijh a good deal of probability in it, but 
without any very certain foundation. To-day it is a proved 
fact, which no man who knows anything about the evidence 
Would ever dream of ^questioning. No longer do we regard 
the prehistoric period as a vast illimitable inane of outer 
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darlcness, thioujjh which there shone dmily the two jealoLisl}’ 
guarded lights of Mesopotamian and Nilotic civilisatioii. 
\^''e have learned that for at least 30*^ years before die 
beginning of our era, the whole * 5 igeiin area was at least as 
intensely alive as tire \^allcys of the Euphrates or the Nile, 
and that if the great ancient civilisations of these valleys 
were giving light to the peoples, they were in turn receiving 
light from a race not less gifted, though differently gifted, 
than themselves. We know now that we must abandon the 
idea, long cherished b)' many students of Ancient Egypt, 
that the Nilotic civilisation was a thing apart, shut up in 
water-tight compartments from contact wdeh the rest of the 
world, and substitute for it that of a world in which tlie 
great civilisations, Nilotic, Mesopotamiari, and Mlnoan, 
were in touch with one another as closely, thou^ with leas 
rapidity in their inteT-play, as the national cultures of to¬ 
day, and far more closely than those of the early historic 
period, w-hen Greek and Roman had slowly to build up 
again all that had been ruined w'hen the great civilisation 
of the Minoan and Mycenaean periods collapsed. Some¬ 
thing of what the splendour of Minoan civilisation was in 
its great days, the days of which the glories of Tiirns and 
Mycen® were but a dying reflection, we may see in the story' 
of the work of Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos. 

Since the war, British excavators, under Dr, A. J. B. 
Waoe, have resumed work at Mycetue, and have reached 
results of considerable importance. On the site of the 
palace, traces were discovered of occupation from the time 
of the Early Helladic Period (c. 2200-1800 B. C.). Above 
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tbem were relics of the Middle Helladic Period (c, 1800- 
1600}, and, a little later, at the beginning of the Late 
Helladic Age, the kings of the Shaft or Circle-Graves built 
their palace, which, though it has almost entirely vanished, 
has left abundance of debris, fragments of fresco, pottery, 
and disconnected walls. 'Lhe later palace, however, was 
a much more important building, “with a large court light¬ 
ing the rooms and .corridors looking on to it, two entrances, 
a large hall with columns, storerooms, staircases, and at 
least two storeys." The planning of the building shows 
great architectural skill; and indeed the relics of occupa¬ 
tion at Myceme reveal much of the same outlook on matters 
concerning the comforts and decencies of life, e,g. with 
regard to drainage, as is found at Knossos. In one of the 
chambers were found the remains of a stepped tank lined 
wdth red stucco, probably a bath, as a drain runs by its 
side, “When one reflects that according to tradition Aga¬ 
memnon on his return from Troy was slain in his bath by 
his wife, red is a most suggestive colour!" 

The search for further tombs was rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of several, and among them one very important 
chamber-tomb, 20 feet square by 20 feet high. The great 
domed ttwnb found by Tsountas, and named the Tomb of 
j£gistlius, was cleared and preserved from the danger of 
further ruin. The excavators find that the domed tombs 
may be ranged in three groups, the Tomb of idgisthus 
falling in the first of these, in which the eonstructlon is 
still somewhat primitive, and large blocks are not handled 
with the same facility as later. The second group shows 
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increase of skill in this respect, large blocks and Lard stone 
being handled with considerable skill, while the architects 
of this period have discovered the principle of the relieving 
triangle above the doors of the tombs. In the last group, 
which includes the Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of 
Klytemnestra, the skill of the Mycemean designer and 
workman is at its height. *‘Big blocks like the gigantic 
lintel Stones are handled with surprising ease, and the 
tombs will always remain as amazing examples of bold and 
imaginative calculation in planning, and of marvellous 
mechanical skill in construction.” 

The kings who were laid in these noble sepulchres reigned 
later than those of tlie Shaft-Graves. \Vc may say that 
Mycena; was ruled from about 1600 to 1500 B. C. by the 
Shaft-Grave Dynasty. The kings of tliis line were then 
succeeded by tliose of the Domed-Tomb Dyiiasty, who 
ruled, at all events, till the thirteenth century B. C. 
Agamemnon and his house were the successors, or peiliaps 
rather the latest branch of this dynasty. 

Evidence was found of the existence of a system of 
wTtting, not Cretan, but more akin to an Asia Minor type, 
though belonging to no known alphabet. With regard 
to the town, the conclusion of the excavators was that 
“Homeric Myceme was not a walled town like Chester, 
but a fortifted Royal and ofneial residence like Edinburgh 
Castle. The ordinary pieople lived in open villages scat” 
tered here and there about the country side, and this was 
probably the case with Troy as welh The fortified city 
excavated by Schliemann is cjulte small, and could not con- 
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tain a large population. 'I'his would account for the fact 
that in Homier the Trojans and tlieir allies defended the 
city not from its walls, but in battle line on the plain before 
them, much as can be seen on the famous silver vase from 
the Royal tombs of Mycenai.” 

Dr. Wace's results may be roughly summed up thus. 
Myccnie was first settled in the beginning of the Bronze 
^e; but only attained importance in the Middle Helladic 
Age, 1800 to 1600 B. C Towards the end of this period, 
Cretan influenee was strong, and by the First Late Helladic 
Period, the city was rich and powerful. In the succeeding 
age its products are found influencmg even Crete. In the 
fourteenth century, after the downfall of Knossos, Mycenie 
supplanted Crete as the chief centre of power and civilisa¬ 
tion. “The clever apprentice took die master’s place.” 
This was the time when Mycenie reached the zenith of its 
pow'er and skill, and though its best is not so fine in artistic 
quality as the best of the preceding age, yet in technical 
skill the products of this period are In advance of anything 
previously attained. “The ma.ssive Cyclopean walls, the 
domestic luxury, the splendid palaces, and the technical 
perfection—^as shown, for instance, in the Treasury of At- 
reus and in the otlier complete domed tomb at Mycens 
. . . bear witness that the Mycenseans of the Third Late 
Helladic Period (1400-1100 B. C.) were craftsmen of no 
mean skill and the worthy heirs of a Imig line of human 
effort. .All research in this period helps us not merely to 
write the earliest history of Greece, but to fill out litde by 
little the material background of Homer. We now realise 
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that Homer does not give tjs the first struggles of a rising 
Hellas, but the climax, or rather an epitome* of the wonder¬ 
ful pre-Homeric Greece* of which even Athens in its prime 
knew little* Yet it was in the pre-Hooieric dkys of the 
Bronze Age that the broad foundations of the glory of 
Greece were laLd.^* 


CHAPTER Xn 


KNOSSOS: THE HOME OF THE SEA-KINCS OF THE ^CEAJf 

‘*Les 5 than a geoeratioD buck,” says Sir Arthur Evans, in 
that brilliant article which £nst ^ve to the genera] public 
the results of his excavations at Knossos, ''the origin of 
Greek civilisation, and with it the sources of all great culture 
that has ever been, ivere wrapped in an impenetrable mist. 
That aneient world was still girt round within its narrow 
confines by the circling ‘Stream of Ocean.’ Was there any¬ 
thing beyond ? Tlie fabled kings and heroes of the Homeric 
Age, with their palaces and strongholds, were they aught, 
after all, but more or less humanised sun-myths^" 

The answer to this question was partly given, as we have 
seen, by the remarkable work of Dr. Schliemann and his 
successors, at Troy, Myceiue, Tiiyns and elsewhere. It 
was shown that many generations before that First Ol^-m- 
piad (776 B, C.), from which Greek History, as we have 
known it, be^ns, there lived on Greek soil a race not only 
civilised, but much further advanced in the refinements of 
civilisation that the historic Greeks who succeeded them. 
We learned that the products of Mycensan art and manu¬ 
facture had already, by the end of the sixteenth century 
B. C., found their way throughout the Levant and Syria, 
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into the Nile Valley, to Sicily and Southern Italy, and even 
as far as the coasts of Spain. 

There was one spot of the Greek world, however^ which 
so far had not contributed anything to the evidence of this 
ancient splendour, though its situation and its traditions 
alike pointed to the probability that it had taken its place, 
and that no unimportant one, in the great story' of those 
bygone days. "Crete, the central island—a half-way house 
between three Continents—flanked by the great Libyan 
promontory and linked by smaller island stepping stones to 
the Peloponnese and the mainland of Anatolia, was called 
upon by Nature to play a leading part in the development 
of the early ^Egean culture/’ Nor were the indications of 
Nature contradicted by the evidence of tradition,—rather 
they were corroborated by it. h is true that in the Classical 
period of Greek history' Crete occupies a comparatively in¬ 
significant place, and has sorely' declined from the great 
day's when she sent 8o ships to the siege of I'roy, and 
reckoned lOO cities within her borders; but no land holds 
a larger place in Greek legend, and of none are the legends 
more sign i Scant. 

It was to Crete that Rhea, the wife of Kronas, the father 
of the gods, fled to bear her son, Zeus; and in the Dictieani 
Cave the future ruler of gods and men was nourished with 
honey and goafs milk by the nymph Amaltheia, till the 
time was ripe for his vengeance on his unnatural father. It 
was in the Dictiean C-ave, also, that Zeus was united to 
Europa, the daughter of man, in that union from which 
sprang Minos, the supreme legendary figure of Crete, And 
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it was to the land of his birth that the island god returned 
to cla=e h>s life. His tomb, it was said, was on the conical 
peak of Mt. Juktas, which overlooks the city of Minos, his 
son, his priest, and his friend. Round the figure of Minos 
gathers a wealth of legend, almost Biblical in its character. 
He is not only the son, but the “gnssip” of Zeus, like 
Abraham, "the friend of God.” T.ikc Moses, he receives 
on the mo un t a i n -top from the hand of God the code of laws 
which is to form the basis of all subsequent legislation, 
and once in every nine years he goes up to the Dict^an 
Cave, "to converse with Zeus,” m give account of his 
stewardship, ;md to receive new commandments. Finally, 
at his death, he is transferred to the underworld, and the 
great human lawgiver becomes the judge of the dead in 
Flades. 

This sacred aspect of the great Cretan king represents 
perhaps the most ancient stratum of legend; but along with 
it, and often so incon.sistent with it as to suggest that in the 
word "Minos” we have, not the name of a single man, but 
the title of a race of kin^, there goes a wealth of legend of 
a more secular t}!^. The Minos with whom wc are most 
familiar in Greek story is not the righteous lawgiver and 
friend of God, but a very mundane ruler indeed. He is the 
great tjvant of the *®geait, sending out his fleets, and exact¬ 
ing his dreadful tribute from all lands; he is the patron of 
Dfdalus, the father of all artificers and inventors, who 
made for his master the gruesome brazen man Tatos, and 
who built the dancing-ground of .Ariadne in Knos.sos, and 
reared the famous Labyrinth where dw'elt the man-devour* 
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ing Minotaar. In the inmost maze of the labyrinth the 
monster, half-man, half-bulli. was fed daily with human 
flesh, the flesh of the youths and maidens whwn the king 
exacted as his tribute from the cities and lands which he 
had oonqnered; until at last Theseus, the young Athenian 
prince, offered his own life to rid the world of such an 
infamy, and, guided by Ariadne's clue, penetrated to the 
depths of the maze and slew the Minotaur. Or, again, 
Baccht lides tells us how Theseus at the court of Minos went 
down to the palace of Amphitrite beneath the sea, and 
brought up the ring, “the splendour of gold," which the 
king had flung into the deep. Such stories seem to hiive 
little enough touch with any possible reality- and indeed the 
Greeks themselves grew to he soincwhat incredulous of the 
claims of Crete. In particular the story of the burial of 
Zeus on Mt, Juktas excited their scorn, and the poet Knllim- 
achus expressed his opinion of Cretan veracity in a verse 
which has become familiar to us all because St. Paul has 
quoted it in his Epistle to Titus. “The Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’' 

Nevertheless there still remained in the Greek mind a 
tradition of the empire of Minos, and the means by which 
it was created and maintained, Both Herodotus and Thu" 
cydides have preserved the record of the belief that a Cretan 
king called Minos was the first Sea-king known to history. 

Polykratcs, says Herodotus, "is the first of the Grecians 
of whom w'e know who formed a design to make himself 
master of the sea, except Minos the Knossian." The testi¬ 
mony of Thucydides is still clearer. ‘The first person 
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known to us as having establisheti a navj\ is Minos. He 
made himself master of what is now tailed the Hellenic 
sea, and ruled over the Cyclades, into most of which he 
sent the first colonists, expelling the iCanans, and appKrint- 
ing his own sons governors; and thus did his best to put 
down piracy in those waters, a necessary' step to secure the 
revenues for his own use.'* More conclusive than any 
merely literary evidence is the frequency wfith W'hich the 
name Minna appears on the coasts of the Mediterranean 
from Sicily on the west to Gaza on the cast, each instance 
marking the spot w'here the king or kings who bore the 
name of Minos once held a fortress or a trading station. 
One other legend, perhaps the most rontantic of alt, pre^ 
served by the greatest of Greek philosophers, has only found 
its interpretation since the excavations in Crete have taught 
us the character of the Minoan civilisation. In the Tim- 
ans, Plato tells how Solon, when in Egypt, was told by a 
priest of Sais that there was once an island in the western 
sea, where a great central power held sway, not only over 
its ow'n territory, but over other islands and even over 
parts of the continent. In the pride of power this state was 
overwhelmed by the sea as a judgment of the gods, leaving 
only a ran^^ of mud banks to mark its place. Plato enters 
with considerable detail into the account of this island 
state, the “Lost Atlantis/’ which has been the subject of so 
many romances, and bis details are such as to leave prac¬ 
tically no doubt that the Egyptian priest was actually 
describing W'hat he had heard of the port and palace of 
Minos at Knossos. 
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Thus a j^rcat body ot Grttk legend pointed to Crete as 
one of rhe fountain-heads of the earliest European civilisa¬ 
tion, and, wild as some of the legends may seem, one of the 
most painted lessons of excavation has just been that no 
legend is so wild that it may not have some point of contact 
with reality, and that behind what seems mere romance 
there always lies some snbstratum of fact, if you can dis¬ 
cover it. So it has proved, in the most wonderful fashioui, 
with these stories of Ancient Crete. 

It was not till the closing year of the nineteenth century 
that any serious work of excavation was undertaken in. 
Crete, The site of the capital of the Minoan Kfnpire had 
never been forgotten, and had been frequently visited by 
travellers; but the remains apparent were not imposing 
enough to tempt to further investigation. In 1834, l*ashley 
found that ^‘AIl the now existing vestiges of the ancient 
metropolis of Crete are some rude masses of Roman brick¬ 
work,” and Spratt, in 1851, saw little more. Comaro, in 
the time of the ^ enetian occupation, speaks of '‘a very 
large quantity of mins, and in particular a wall, many 
paces long and very thick”; but the probability is that most 
of what he saw perished in the long interval of Turkish 
misrule. Schliemann had marked the Knossos site for 
future exploration, and the attention of the American Still¬ 
man had been drawn to the hill called “ICephala,” over* 
looking the site of Knossos, by the report of ruined walls 
blocks engraved with curious characters; but all 
efforts at exploration were thwarted by the obstacles raised 
by the native proprietors. In 1878, a native Cretan, who 
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bare, curiously enough, the name of the great Cretan mon- 
arcti^ Minos Kalocharmos, made some small excavations, 
and found a few of the huge jars which are characteristic 
of Minoan sites, and some fragments of Mycenae ah pottery; 
but it was not dll Dr. A. J. Evans (now Sir Arthur Evans) 
came upon, the scene in 1895 diat the prospect of any real 
work began to dawn. 

The attention of Dr.^Evans had been drawn td Crete by 
his purchase at Athens of some Cretan seal-stones, and in 
189+ he begpn a scrirfof explorations in Cqjitral and East¬ 
ern Crete, with the hope of discovering evidence o^^a Cretan 
system of writing. In this h^ was successful, !t libation- 
table, in particular, being found in the Dfttsean Cave, in¬ 
scribed with a dedication in the unknown writing. In 1895, 
he purchased part of the Bill of Kephala, and though de¬ 
layed b}^ thq political (roubles of the Island, he was at last 
enabled to secure tl;gE remainder of the site in 1900, and on 
March .;I3 of that year he began the Acavations which 
have had results even more important than those of Schlie- 
mann, and have revealed to us 3 forgotten world of ancient 
days. . ^ 

Seldom has an explorer been so speedily or so ctxnplctcly 
rewarded for his faith. His first campaign lasted for nine 
weeks, a staff of from 80 to 150 men being emploj ed, and 
during that short time about two acres of a huge prO" 
historic building had been unearthed. .Already by the end 
of the first season, the palace of Knossos could be seen to 
have been far larger and more splendid than the mainland 
palaces of Tiryns or Myceiue, and successive campaigns 
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have revealed a vast complex of building, unparalleled on 
any ancient site. 

The Palace was approached on the southwest side by a 
portico with a double doorway, whose lintel had once been 
supported by a massive column of wood. On the wall 
flanking the entrance were the remains of a fresco, part of 
which represented one of the favourite subjects of My- 
censan and Minoan art—a galloping bull. The walls of 
the corridor leading away from the portico were adorned 
with a painting of a procession of life-sized figures. 7 *hc 
most prominent figure was that of a woman, probably a 
queen or priestess, clothed in magnificent robes, and there 
were also remains of the figures of two young men, wearing 
loin-cloths, and tight silver-edged belts, one of whom bore 
a 6uted marble vase with a silver base. This corridor, — 
"the Corridor of the Procession,”—led round at its south¬ 
ern extremity to another great portico with double columns, 
and behind this portico there came to light in a passage-way 
the most complete picture yet found of a member of the 
great prehistoric race which had created the civilisation of 
Knossos and Mycena", The picture was that of the upper 
part of a youth, bearing in his uplifted hands a silver wine- 
strainer with gold mountings. He w’as clothed In a loin¬ 
cloth, decorated with a beautiful foliated pattern, girt in at 
the waist with the usual tight silver-edged belt; while he 
wore on the neck and upper arm silver rings, and on the 
wrist a silver bracelet set with an agate signet. "The 
colours," says Sir Arthur Evans, "were almost as brilliant 
as when laid down over three thousand years before. For 
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the hrst time the true portraiture of a luau of this mysterious 
NlyceitEan race rises before us. The flesh tint, following 
perhaps an Egyptian precedent, is of a deep reddish-bfown, 
The limbs are finely moulded, though the waist, as usual in 
Mycena?an fashion, is tightly drawn in by a silver-mounted 
girdle, giving great relief to the hips. The profile of the 
face is pure and almost classically Greek. . . . The lips 
are somewhat full, but the physiognomy has certainly no 
Semitic cast. The profile rendering of the eye shows an 
advance in human portraiture foreign to Egyptian art, and 
only achieved by the artists of classical Greece in the early 
fine-art period of the fifth century B. C.—after some eight 
centuries, that is, of barbaric decadence aod slow revival.” 

Those who have seen the fresco of the Cup-bearer will 
not wonder at the amazement with which the discovery of 
this vision of prehistoric youth was greeted. “There was 
something very impressive,” says Evans again* "in this 
vision of brilliant youth and of male beauty, recalled after 
so long an interval to our upper air from what had been till 
yesterday a forgotten w'orld. Even our untutored Cretan 
workmen felt the spell and fascination. They, indeed, 
regarded the discovery' of such a painting in the bosom of the 
earth as nothing less than miraculous, and saw in it the 
‘icon’ of a saint! The removal of the fresco required a 
delicate and laborious process of under-plastering, which 
necessitated its being watched at night, and old Manolis, 
one of the most trustworthy of our gang, was told off for 
the purpose. Somehow or other he fell asleep, but the 
wrathful Saint appeared to him in a dream. Waking with 
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a start, he was conscious of a mysterious presence; the 
animals round began to low and neigh, and 'there were 
visions about’; he said, in summing up his ex¬ 

periences next morning. 'The whole place spooks I’ " 

The southern Portico pive access to a great court which 
turned out to have been the Central Court of the Palace“ 
the most magnificent court ever disecnered in any ancient 
palace and the focus of all the life of the vast building. 
Parallel w'ith it there ran for l 6 o feet a gallery paved with 
blocks of gt'psum, and about 11 feet in breadth. The 
space between this gallery and the outer wall of the palace 
on the western side was occupied by rows of narrow cham¬ 
bers which had obviously been magazines for the storage of 
oil and com. Their furniture consisted of double ranges 
of huge earthenware jars or “pithoi,” twenty of which were 
found in one chamber alone. These jars were all orna¬ 
mented, some of them very elaborately, witli spiral and 
rope-w’ork patterns, and they were O'! a size amply sufficient 
to have accommodated the Forty Thieves. One of the 
most beautifully adorned stood almost five feet in height. 
Such jars had already been found, both on the Knossos site, 
and by Schliemann at Troy, in one instance with a quantit)’ 
of pease still stored irj them; but the larders of Knossos 
were on a scale proportioned to the magnificence of the 
w'hole building. Down the centre of each chamber, between 
the rows of jars, ran a row of square openings in the pave¬ 
ment, which had evidently been the safes for the storing 
of more valuable articles. They were carefully lined with 
lead, and so elaborately covered with stone slabs that in 
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sonie cases tLcy could not be opened without removing the 
whole pavement. All the same they had been thoroughly 
rilled in ancient days, and there was little left to tell of what 
they once held. Humble as was the function of this section 
of the great palace, its scale, its solidity, and its finish were 
such as to convey a very lively impression of the splendour 
of a building whose very domestic offices were of such a tj^ie. 
Fine St one-work in the doorways, careful plaster-work on 
the walls, enlivened by horizontal bayids of red and blue, 
and the elaboration of the store-jars, all bore evidence to a 
life of thoroughly organised luxury and refinement. 

It was in the rooms between the Long Gallery and the 
Central Court that the progress of the excavations began 
to reveal some of the most interesting features of the palace. 
About halfway along the court, on its western side, two 
small rooms were excavated, in the centre of each of which 
stood a column of four gypsum blocks, each block marked 
with a single sign, the sign of the Double Axe. At once a 
connection with the ancient traditions about Minos and his 
works was suggested to the explorer. Already many speci¬ 
mens of such a weapon had been found associated with the 
worship of the Cretan Zeus, and they have been found in 
abundance in the cave-sanctuary of Dikte, the fabled birth¬ 
place of the god. Now the name of the Double Axe is 
“Labrys,” a name found also in the title of Zeus of Karla, — 
"Zeus of Labraunda/' But romance has always associated 
Minos and Knossos with the great structure of Dedalus 
which went by the name of the Labyrinth, and in which the 
Minotaur and his wretched victims were kept; and the 
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presence of these signs on the sacred pillars of the house of 
Minos linked the old tradition with the great palace which 
was slowly revealing itself under the spade. “There can 
be little doubt/' said Sir Arthur Evans, “that rhijj vast 
edifice, which in a broad historic sense we are justlhed in 
calling the ‘Palace of Minos,* is one and the same as the 
traditional 'Labyrinth.* ” In spite of some criticism, the 
identification thus suggested by the first season's e^fcavations 
has grown more and more probable in the light of subsequent 
investigation, and b now generally accepted. Thus we 
have already a link between the wildly roman tic legends of 
Ancient Greece and the solid results of modem investiga¬ 
tion. The Labyrinth is found, and we shall see, as we go on, 
if not the finding of the Minotaur, at least the explanation 
and the evidence of how there arose in Greece the gruesome 
stories of the man-devouring monster—-“the Bull of Minos,” 
A little to the north of the Pillar Rooms, access was 
gained to a comparatively small room, which proved of sur¬ 
passing interest from the character of its appointments. 
Its walls were decorated with frescoes of flowering plants 
and running water, while on either side of the doorway 
leading to a small inner room there stood, in a similar flow¬ 
ery landscape, guardian gryphons adorned with peacock’s 
plumes. Round the wall ran low stone benches, and on the 
north side there stood on a stone base a gjpsum throne, its 
high hack adorned with a curiously carved arch, with 
crocketed mouldings. * Opposite the throne was a finely 
wrought tank of stone slabs, approached by a flight of 
steps, and originally surrounded by columns of cjpressr 
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wood supporting a kind of impluvium. Amotig the rubbish 
on the floor were many relics of former splendour; frag¬ 
ments of gold-foil, crystal, and lapis lazuli, and crystal 
plaques with painting on the back, one of them bearing 
an exceedingly fine miniature of a galloping bull on a blue 
ground, while one agate plaque, with a relief of a dogger 
laid upon a folded belt, almost equalled cameo work in 
delicac)', “Here truly was the council chamber of a 
Mycensan King or Sovereign Lady.” Probably Sir Arthur 
Evans never hoped, in his wildest dreams, to find the actual 
throne of Minos; yet we may fairly say that he has done so, 
and no more fitting or dramatic recompense could have 
been given to his skill and perseverance. At the least this 
is the oldest throne in the w orld, and 3500 years have passed 
since a king sat in it. 

The main entrance of the palace lay on the north side, 
where the road from the harbour, 3]^ miles distant, ran up 
to the gates. The entrance passage was a stone gangway, 
on the northwest side of which stood a solid bastion, with 
guard-room and sally-port,—the one and only trace of forti¬ 
fication found in the whole building. And here at once we 
see the difl^erence between Knossos and the mainland pal¬ 
aces of the Myoetirean Age. Tiryns and MycensE are 
almost smothered in fortifications. Their Implying walls, 
57 feet thick at Tiryns, 46 feet at Mycenie, rising still, 
after so many centuries of min, to a height of 24 feet in the 
smaller citadel, and of 56 feet In the great fortress of 
Agamemnon; their stupendous gateways, and the various 
devices by which the assailant was forced to expose his 
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unshielded side to the fire of the defenders, ail point to a 
time of war and insecurity, But at Knossos a palace, far 
greater and richer than either, is left practically unguarded, 
with its spacious courts and porticoes open on every side; 
its only defence capable, perhaps, of containing a score of 
guards. It is manifest that the Minoan kings ruled a land 
where peace was the rule, and where the advent of an enemy 
was the last thing in the world to be expected. And the 
reason is plain when we remember the statements of Herod¬ 
otus and Thucydides. The Minoan Empire, like the 
British, rested upon sea-power, and the true fortifications 
of the palace of the Sea-Kings were the wooden walls of the 
black, Crimson-bowed galleys, which lay off the mouth of 
the Kairatos River, or cruised round the island, keeping the 
Minoan Peace of the ^gean. So long as Minos had “a 
fleet in being," Knossos needed no other defences; once the 
fleet failed, no other defences would avail. All the evidence 
goes to show that the fleet did fail at last. Everywhere 
througliout the palace are the marks of a great conflagration, 
perhaps repeated more then once during its long history. 
Many of the inscribed tablets are baked as hard as stone by 
the flaring of the oil in the great jars; on a site so huge, 
scarcely any vessels of metal are to be found, save in one 
room where the roof of the room above had fallen in blazing 
ruin before the plunderers could enter; of the precious 
metals there is hardly a trace, except for scattered frag¬ 
ments of gold foil. All these witnesses combine to indicate 
that destruction, sudden and overwhelming, fell upon the 
splendour of Knossos. Either the later Minoan sm-ereigns 
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failed to maintain the weapon which created and defended 
their empire, or the Minoan navy met at last with a stronger 
fleet or abler captains. Sea-power was lost, and with it went 
everything, 

One of the most curious and surprising revelations of the 
site was that of the fashion in dress affected by the ladies 
of the Minoan court 1500 years before Christ. With the 
Minoan male garb, the fresco of the Cupbearer* and other 
representations, had made us familiar; and It was pretty 
much what would have been expected of the land and 
period, the only distinctive peculiarity’ being the excessive 
wasp-waistedness produced by the tight belt. But the ladies 
were as elaborate as tbeir male companions were simple. 
Near the northern portico there came to light a series of 
miniature frescoes, valuable in the highest degree as con¬ 
temporary documents for the appearance and dress of the 
period. The attire of the ladies was staggeringly modem. 
Anything more unlike the flowing robes of the Greek dames 
of the classical period it is impossible to imagine. Evening 
dress* extremely low-cut, puffed sleeves* skirts elaborately 
flounced from hem to waist, hair wonderfully frizzed and 
curled,—the whole effect was as far as possible removed 
from our preconceived ideas of the attire of Ariadne and her 
maids of honour. In fact, the Minoan court ladies looked 
as if they had stepped out of a Mid-Victorian fashion- 
plate. “Mais," said a French savant who came to iCnossos, 
and was shojvn the portraits of these tight-laced and fur- 
belowed dames, “Mals, cc sont des Parisiennesl" ^ Suhse- 
i^uent discoveries* such as those of the Snake-Goddesses* and 
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that of the marvellous little ivory and gold statuette from 
an unknown site which is now in the Art Museum at Boston, 
show that the court fresco-painter of Knossos in no way 
exaggerated the peculiarities of Minoan feminine garb. The 
men of Knossos seem to belong to their period; but the 
ladies of the court of Minos are of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

One of the great artistic finds of the season’s work, valu¬ 
able intrinsically, was yet more precious because of the 
emphasis which it laid on a feature of Xlinoan life of which 
evidence had already been forthcoming, both at Kcossos, 
and in the mainland excavations at Tiryns and Vaphio. 
This was the plaster relief of a great bull's head, which had 
once formed part of a complete figure. As a work of art it 
is superb in its realism and vigour, ’‘No figure of a bull,” 
says Evans, "at once so powerful and so true, was produced 
by later classical art." Indeed to match this magnificent 
monster, one must go, not to Greece, but to Egypt, where 
bis parallels arc to be found in tbe Old Empire tomb-relief si, 
or the splendid Eighteenth Dynasty statue of the Hathor- 
Cow unearthed in 1906 by Naville from the Eleventh Dy¬ 
nasty Temple at Der-el-Bahri. The bull-relief, however, 
has another importance, not inferior to that of its artistic 
quality, in the evidence which it gives of the stress which 
was laid on the bull as an object either of sport or religion, 
or, more probably, of both combined. The bull of Tiryns, 
the bull of the western corridor fresco, and the bull-relief, 
all emphasise the place wliich this animal held in the 
iVlinoan scheme of things, and the grim significance of that 
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place was rcveakd by the later discovery of a fresco which 
gave the key to all the previous finds, and to the origin of 
the legend of the man-de>’Ouring Minotaur. 

The fresco in question was a picture of the sport in. which 
the Minoan tnonarchs took delight. It W'as found among 
the debris which had fallen from a ruoiii overlooking one 
of ihe courts of the palace, knotvn as the Court of the Olive- 
Spout. It represented a group of three toreadors, a youth 
and two girls, with a single bull. T'he girls are dressed 
like their male companion, hut ate distinguished by their 
white skins, their more highly coloured costumes, their 
curlier hair, and their diadems of blue and red. In the 
centre, the great bull is in full charge. The youth has 
grasped the horn of the monster, and is ruming a clean 
somersault over the brute's back, and one of the girls bolds 
out her hands to catch him as he leaps to the ground. The 
other girl, standing in front of the galloping bull, is just 
at the critical moment of the cruel game. The great horns 
are almost passing under her arms, and a moment will decide 
whether she succeeds in catching them and following her 
companions in their daring leap, or misses her grip, and is 
tossed and trampled in the dust of the arena. Such was 
the sport on which the kings of die House of Minos de¬ 
lighted to look,—a sport where life or death bung on a 
moment, and in which the slightest failure of nerve, or 
miscalculation of distance, meant instant and horrible 
death. In such a game, we may be sure that the tragedies 
of the Knosslan bull-ting were many and ghasdy, and 
we need not wonder that the nations whose captives perished 
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to make sport for the Minoati court wove tales of super'’ 
natural horror around the scene of their death. The Bull 
of Minos was a man>devouring monster sure enough, even 
though he was not the half-man, half-brute of the old 
legend. 

A suggestion of how the captives were kept till the time 
came for their ordeal was given by the discovery of two 
pits, which went down beneath the palace floor for 15 feet 
to the solid rock. They were lined with masonry faced 
with smooth cement, and were perhaps the dungeons of the 
palace, where the human tribute paid by the conquered 
states dragged out a miserable existence until the time came 
for training in the dreadful sport, and the stem alternative 
of life or death in the bull-ring. Curiously enough, the 
room beneath which one of these dark pits was found was 
itself decorated with one of the daintiest evidences of Min- 
oan artistic taste,—^the figure of a Minoan Blue-Boy, gath¬ 
ering white crocuses, and placing them in a vase. Cruelt>' 
and beauty went often hand In hand In many of the civili¬ 
sations of the Ancient East; but it is not often that the two 
things are found so close as in that room at Knossos, with 
its innocent picture of the Crocus-Gatherer on the wall, and 
its grim pit beneath. 

In another room of the palace, a small obscure chamber, 
which had apparently served as a treasury, there came to 
lif^t further evidence of the place which this cruel sport 
of Bull-grappling held in the Minoan scheme of things. 
This was a deposit of ivory figurines of exquisite workman¬ 
ship. The best preserved specimen measures about 
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inches in height. It is that of a man hurling himself forth 
in a violent leap, legs and arms at ijull stretch. The strain¬ 
ing muscles are indicated with perfect faithfulness, and 
the veins of the tinj' hand, and the diminutive finger nails 
are clearly marked. Originally the head had been covered 
with curling locks of hair in gold wire, the insertit»is of 
which were still visible. Doubtless these figures once 
formed part of a model representation of the sport of the 
Knossian Bull-ring, and were suspended hy thin gold wires 
over the backs of ivorj' bulls. Such multiplication of repre¬ 
sentations of a single theme suggests the grasp which this 
sport had upon the Cretan mind, and the probability that 
its universality was the result of the important place which 
the bull appears to have held in the Minoan religion. 

Further evidence of the Minoan love of sport w as forth¬ 
coming in 1903, in the discovery of what Sir Arthur Evans 
has called the Theatral Area of the palace. At the north¬ 
west angle of the building, close to the western court, there 
was revealed a paved area, measuring about 40 by 30 feet, 
and divided up the middle by a gangway. Its eastern and 
southern sides were lined with row's of steps, arranged in 
a manner suggesting that they may have been used as scats. 
At the meeting-point of the two sets of rows, in the south¬ 
eastern angle, there stood a bastion of solid masonry. In 
the view of the disem'^erer this was a primitive theatre, where 
the inhabitants of the palace gathered to witness sports 
of some kind, the rows of steps answering to the benches 
of the Roman Circus, while the bastion may have been the 
royal box, where the throne was placed. The steps would 
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give accommodation for soaiething like four or Hve hundred 
Spectators. If we may asstune that this is the true explan¬ 
ation of the building, it is obvious that the sport of the 
bulhring cannot have taken place here, for the area is far 
too small, while the undefended position of the spectators 
would have ensured that the audience ran as much risk 
as the actors. We know from the great vase found at 
Hagia Triad a, and from many other sources, that boxing 
was a favourite sport with the MLnoans, aod the Theatral 
Area may conceivably have been the first recorded boxing¬ 
ring, in which the champions of the Minoan Fancy con¬ 
tended for the championship belt of the dEgean. On the 
other hand, it may have been the scent of less brutal exhi¬ 
bitions. Dancing played a great part in the iife, both 
secular and religious, of these old days, and Homer has told 
us of “The Dancing-ground which Dsdalus wrought in 
broad Knossos for fair-hairod Ariadne," It is quite possible 
that the Theatral Area may have been the very ^’Choros" 
of which the old minstrel sang. 

One of the most amazing revelations of the excavations 
at Knossos was that of the artistic quality of the race of the 
Sea-Kings. The Minoan race, spite of the cruel twist 
which is revealed b}’ the bull-fighting pictures and reliefs, 
was one possessed, almost more than any ancient people, by 
a passionate love of the beautiful. We have already seen 
the evidence of this in the fresco-painting which was every¬ 
where in evidence throughout the palace. But the passion 
for beauty went into every department and aspect of life. 
Even the great earthenware pots of the palace storehouses 
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were of fine shape and tasteful decoratiQt}, and the smaller 
articles of pottery, especially the vessels of the fine poly¬ 
chrome ware, known as “Karaarcs’* ware, are exquisite alike 
in shape, colour, and workmanship. Some of the cups of 
this ware are of extreme fineness and delicacy, approaching^ 
rto that of the finest egg-shell china. One can scarcely 
Imagine anything more beautiful than the dainty conven¬ 
tionalism of the famous '‘Water-Lily Cup,” with its ground 
of lustrous black, and its design of conventionalised water- 
lilies whose white petals start from a centre at the foot of the 
cup, and enfold its body. 

Among the most convincing evidences of Minoan artistic 
skill were the steatite vases found, not at Knossos, but at 
Hagia Triada, with their decoration in low relief. On 
one of these is represented a procession, which has been 
variously interpreted as a band of soldiers returning in 
triumph from a victory-, or as a group of harvesters celebra¬ 
ting the harvest-festival, Apart from all questions of its 
meaning, the artistic quality of the group is very remarkable. 
It has been truly said of this little vase that “not until the 
fifth centuiy- B. C. should we find a sculptor capable of 
representing, with such absolute truth, a party of men In 
motion.” On another of these vases, the “Chieftain \’ase,” 
the artist has modelled on one side a body of soldiers, with 
their great shields locked together, and their heads and feet 
showing above and below the shield-wall. On the other 
side stands a chieftain, with long flowing hair, and a staff 
ot office, apparently giving orders to a captain who stands 
before him in an attitude of attention, his long heavy sword 
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sloped over his shpulder. The modelling of these two 
f^rcs, and the way in which their muscular development is 
indicated, is man'ellous, especially when the diminutive 
scale is considered, for the vase measures only four inches 
In height. ‘The ideal grace and dignity of these two 
figures,” says Professor Burrows, “the pose with which they 
throw head and body back, is beyond any representation of 
the human figure hitherto known before the best period of 
Archaic Hellenic art.” 

Little of the work of Minoan artists in metal was forth¬ 
coming from the excavations at Knossos, for obvious rea¬ 
sons. Meta]-work, especially in the precious metals, was too 
tempting for the plunderers who sacked the great palace to 
leave much of it behind. The golden cups found at Vaphio 
in Greece, and considered by all competent authorities to he 
of Cretan workmanship, gave evidence that the Minoan 
goldsmith was possessed of a skill which would not have dis¬ 
graced the best artists of the Renaissance, and their witness 
was supplemented by the discovery at Knossos, in a room 
where the floor of the room above had fallen in before the 
plunderers had time to do their work, of four splendid 
bronze basins and a single-handled ewer. These proved to 
be of fine design and workmanship, the largest basin, 39 
centimetres in diameter, being exquisitely wrought with a 
foliated margin and handle, while another has a beautiful 
design of conventionalised lilies on its border. 

The passion for beauty went even into the sports of the 
Minoan court, as was proved by the discovery of the 
splendid “King's Gaming-Board.” This was a board of 
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over a. yard in length, and more than iialf a yard in breadth. 
Its frame was of ivory', originally overlaid with thin gold 
plate, and it was covered with a mosaic of strips and discs of 
rock-crystal, backed with silver and blue enamel. Round 
its margin ran a border of marguerites, whose central bosses 
were discs of rock-crystal, set originally in blue enamel. 
At the top were four fine reliefs of nautilus shells, set round 
with crystal plaques, and bossed with crystal, and below 
them four large medallions, set among crj'stal bars, backed 
with silver plate, while the rest of the ornament consisted of 
bars of gold-plated ivory allemating with bars of crystal 
on a setting of bine enamel. Mere detail of its decoration 
can convey no idea of the splendour of a piece of work 
which "defies description, with its blaze of gold and silver, 
ivory and crystal." 

Curiously enough, with the exception of the large fres¬ 
coes, which are often somewhat inferior in artistic merit 
to the smaller efforts of the Knosslan artist, little or no work 
on a large scale was found; above all no large sculpture in 
the round. Minoan art was almost entirely small art, so 
far as scale goes, a fact which points to a distinct limitation 
in the artistic outlook of the race. It is remarkable that a 
people which was in constant touch, throughout its great 
period, with the Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and its 
magnificent works of sculpture on the grand scale, should 
never have been Inspired by them to emulation. .Along 
with this goes the strange inequality in the artistic merit of 
the work which the Minoan monarchs accepted, apparently 
w'itb ccruanlmitv, for the decoration of their palace. In the 
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same building you have work of the very highest quality, 
side by side with work which is crude and elementary in 
design and execution. Mr, Hall’s explanation is probably 
the true one. “The love of life and beauty' dominated tlie 
Cretan artists; they were bound by no trammels of con* 
vention, and to this w’as due the inequality of their work. 

. . . The hi^ly trained hands of the Egyptian craftsman, 
an artist rather from education than in spirit, would have 
been incapable of such unequal work. The Cretan, however, 
a true artist, did what pleased him.’' 

It is perhaps this fact which gives the curious feeling of 
modernity W'hich is characteristic of Minoan work. Before 
the great art of Mesopotamia, and perhaps even more before 
that of Egypt, one feels that here is something which, how¬ 
ever splendid, has said all that it has to say; but Minoan 
art, with all its crudities and imperfections, is seminal, and 
has the promise of something greater in it. What that 
something greater was, the world was to see with wonder 
that has never ceased to grow, when to the swifter, subtler, 
and more beauty-lo%’ing genius of the conquered Minoan 
race was wedded the stronger, sterner, and more restrained 
spirit of the conquering Achicans and Dorians, in that union 
which bore as Its fruit the w'onders of fifth century Hellenic 
Art. 

Altogether the impression left upon the mind by the relics 
of Minoan art is that of a people of astonishing mental agil¬ 
ity, extraordinarily alert and sensitive to original ideas, and 
sometimes overBowing, in the very fulness of its life, into 
the crudity and g^udincss w'hich not uncommonly char* 
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acterise an art which is superabundant in strength, but has 
not yet learned how to curb its energj'. Side by side with 
this occasional lapse into what can only be called bad taste, 
there goes the revelation, not only in the great frescoes, hut 
even more in such work as the seal-impressions from Zakro 
and elsewhere, of a strange, weird, unpleasant twist in the 
Minoan nature. There was something perverted and un¬ 
healthy in the fancy w'hich designed some of the night¬ 
mare figures on these seals, whether their significance was 
religious or merely fantastic. Yet, when all is said, the fact 
remains chat to turn from the reliefs of an Assyrian palace 
to the frescoes of Knossos is like turning from a shambles to 
a green meadow in spring-time. Tlie Assyrian was a 
magnificent and cultured brute, a primitive savage, for all 
his surface splendour; the Minoan was a true artist, essen¬ 
tially modem in his love of beauty for its own sake. 

Perhaps the most surprising evidence of his modernity 
was that given in the most commonplace aspect of his life 
by the discovery of the amazingly complete sj'stem of drain¬ 
age with which the palace of Knossos was provided,—a 
discover)' supplemented by that of similar systems, on a 
smaller scale, in other places. The position of the palace, on 
the side of a hill, enabled the architect to carry out a 
drainage-system on a scale of completeness which it would 
be difficult to parallel, not only in any aneient building, but 
in any European house or cit)', until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. ' The main drain of the palace Wtis a well- 
built stone conduit, i metre by ^ metre, lined with smooth 
cement, and provided with an ample supply of ventilators 
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and manholes for inspection. Into this main artery led a 
number of stone shafts, descending from the upper floors, 
and leading into the great conduit the surface water from 
the palace roofs, so that the periodical flushing of the drain 
was secured. Some of the terra'COtta pipes which served 
as connections to the main drain have been found in perfect 
preservation. They arc actually faucet-jointed pipes of the 
most modem type, each section 2 feet in length and 6 
inches in diametet, tapering to 4 Inches, “Jamming was 
carefully prevented by a stop-ridge that ran round the out¬ 
side of each narrow end a few inches from the mouth, while 
the inside of the butt, or broader end, was provided with a 
raised collar that enabled it to bear the pressure of the next 
pipe’s stop-ridge, and gave an extra hold for the cement 
that bound the two pipes together.” In connection with 
this system of conduits and pipes, there was elaborated a 
system of latrines and other contrivances of a sanitary' na¬ 
ture, which, as Sir Arthur Evans says, are “staggeringly 
modern” in their appointments. Nothing gives a clearer 
idea of the essentially civilised character of Minoan life, 
14 centuries B, C., than this humble adjunct to the splen¬ 
dours of the great palace. It took the European world more 
than three thousand years to regain the sanitary knowledge 
which was lost when the Minoan Empire collapsed. 

One of the questions which Evans hoped to solve by his 
excavations at Knossos w^ that of the existence or non¬ 
existence of a system of writing among the Mediterranean 
race. As late as 18^, M. Perrot wrote with perfect cor¬ 
rectness, so far as the existing evidence went, “Nowhere, 
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neither in the Peloponnese nor in Greece proper^ ... has 
there anything been discovered which resembled any Idnd 
of writing.’* Plainly, however, It was only lack of evidence 
that made such a statement possible. It was quite un¬ 
thinkable, that while tlie Egyptians and the Mesopotamian 
races had their fully-<leve]oped scripts, a race capable of 
building the palaces and tombs of Mycen^ and Tiryns, and 
of ejcecoting such works of art as the diadems of the Shaft- 
Graves, or the Vaphio Cups, shoidd have been so rude in 
one of the essentials of progress, as to have possessed no 
means of written communication. The first season’s work 
at Knossos confirmed the explorer in his faith that "that 
great early civilisation was not dumb." By the end of the 
first month’s work the finding of one inscribed clay tablet 
had solved tlie problem, and before work closed for the 
season upwards of a thousand such tablets had been dis¬ 
covered. Since then the material has been rapidly accumu¬ 
lating, till now the number of articles, tablets, labels, and 
other things, inscribed with one or other of the various forms 
of Minoan writing, may be reckoned by thousands, 

Unfortunately all this mass of material has so far proved 
mdecipherable. We can trace a gradual development from 
the earliest rude pictographs, though a hieroglyphic system, 
apparently somewhat akin to that of the Hittites, to a 
definitely linear script, which exists in two distinct forms; 
but beyond this it has been impossible to advance. The 
chief ground for hope would seem to lie in the possibility 
that there may come to light a bilingual inscription, giving 
a Minoan version of some treaty or other document, side by 
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Side with an Egj'ptian version of the same text. In view of 
the long-continued connection between the two empires, it 
seems fairly certain that such documents must have existed, 
and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that future 
excavation may provide the tey to the carllcat of European 
scripts, which antedates the earliest Phoenician writing by 
at least five centuries. 

In 1908 there was found at Pluestos, the site of the 
other large Cretan palace, the largest inscribed tablet which 
has yet been discovered. It w'as a disc of terra-cotta, 6.67 
inches in diameter, covered on both sides with an inscription 
which coils round from the centre outwards, “It ctmtains 
241 signs, and 64 sign-groups, and it exhibits the remarkable 
peculiarity that every sign has been separately impressed 
on the clay while in a soft state by a stamp or punch. It 
is, in fact, a printed inscription.” Sir Arthur Evans, in his 
“Scripts Minoa,” has advanced die theory that this inscrip¬ 
tion is not Cretan, but I.ycian, and may represent a script 
used in the coast-lands of Asia \linor. Various attempts 
at an interpretation of the disc have been put forward; but 
it is stating the matter mildly to say that none of these has 
yet won any conviction. The Pkestos disc, along with the 
tablets of Knossos, remains an enigma, which may, and 
douljtless will, be solved, but which so far has found no 
solution W'orth considering. 

Excavation has been resumed by Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossos in 192^^ with results which seem to suggest that 
the site is almost inexhaustible. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting of the fruits of the last campaign was the discovery 
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in the South-East angle of the palace of a feature which 
seemed to suggest that, as the explorer puts it^ — “Fables 
otrtainly seemed to be coming true,” “The excavation of 
the neighbouring vault within the Palace angle—dangerous 
work, which had to be conducted slowly — ^had brought us 
to a floor-level about thirty feet down. Here were no signs 
of earlier human occupation, but on the southeast side 
appeared tlie 0|>cning of an arcifleial cave with three 
roughly-cut steps leading down to what can only be 
described as a lair adapted for some great beast. ... Is it 
possible that lions—already, as we know, fretjuent sub¬ 
jects of Minoan engravers before the date of the foundation 
of the Palace—were kept for show in the precincts of the 
more ancient Residency that seems to have existed on die 
hill of Kuossos? The tradltious of such an usa^—doubt¬ 
less with other accretions—may w'ell have contributed to 
the origin of the later tales of the Minotaur that haunted 
the site in historic times.” It is perhaps too much to say, 
as has been .said, that the actual lair of the Minotaur has 
been discovered, and the excavator himself is notably cau- 
tious in his use of die discovery; yet it would only be in 
accordance with the extraordinary' developments yielded 
by recent exploration in the iEgean area, that while Dr. 
\^^ace at MyceruE is finding the red-stuccoed bath which 
suggests the slaughter of Agamemnon, Sir Arthur Evans, at 
Knossos, should be flnding the lair in which, if not the 
Minotaur, yet at all events the creature which gave its 
origin to the old fable, found its abode. 

So far, our attention has been mainly confiued to the 
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results of llic excavations at Knossos, because these have 
illustrated in the moet remarkable manner the legendary' 
history of Crete. Other work, onl}' less important than that 
at Knossos, has, however, been carried on at various other 
sites In the island. At Phiestos, the Italian Expedition, 
under Professor Halbherr and Signor Pemier, has excavated 
the remains of another great palace, similar to, though 
somewhat smaller than, that of Knossos, Like the larger 
palace, that of Ph^stos has its central court, its Theatral 
Area, and its treasure of beautiful Kamares ware; while its 
maiu glory is the magnihcent flight of steps, 45 feet in 
width, which formed the State Eutrance—perhaps the most 
splendid staircase that ever a royal palace had. Apart from 
its Kamares vases, Phiestos proved extraordinarily poor in 
articles of artistic value; but this disappointment was 
atoned for by the discovery, ou the bill of Hagia Triada, 
about two miles northwest of the palace, of a Royal Villa, 
which proved as rich in objects of art as Phsestos had been 
poor. Here were discovered the Harvester and Chief¬ 
tain X’ases, already described, together w*tth & larger vessel of 
less artistic merit, representing boxing scenes. One of the 
frescoes, a picture of a cat hunting a ted pheasant, is of 
extraordinary vivacity, and has been pronounced by Pro¬ 
fessor Burrows superior to the famous Egyptian tomb- 
picture of the marsh fowler with his trained cat- This 
is a hard saying; and j’ct the Minoan work is of astonishing 
quality. 

The Royal Villa showed the same careful attention to 
the details of sanitation which characterised Knossos, and 
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an Italian observer has noted a curious circnniSfance, show¬ 
ing the honesty with which the old work had been 
performed. "One day/’ says Dr. Mosso, describing a visit 
to Hagia Triada, “after a heavy downpour of rain, I was 
interested to find that all the drains acted perfectly^ and 1 
saw the water flow from sewers through which a mnn could 
w'alk upright. I doubt if there is another instance of a 
drainage system acting after 4000 years/’ 

The results of excavation in Crete have not been confined 
to royal palaces. At Goumia, on the northeastern side of 
the island, an American lady. Miss Harriet Boyd {now 
Mrs. Boyd-Hawes) unearthed a complete little town with 
its modest palace for the local magnate. Its shrine, and its 
cluster of burgher’s houses. The narrow roadways of the 
little town — <inly 5 feet broad, and neatly paved—give 
proof that wheeled vehicles were seldom used. The aver¬ 
age house suggests a considerable amount of comfort, and a 
fairly high standard of life. The houses of common crafts¬ 
men have from 6 to 8 rooms, while those of the better-off 
townsmen have sometiines twice as many. That the citizens 
could read and write was evidenced by the tablet bearing 
an inscription in the script of Knossus, and that they, like 
their superiors in the great palaces, were not deficient in 
taste for art W'as shown by the beauty of their painted pot¬ 
tery. The little town, its discoverer thinks, was sacked 
and burned about 1500 B. C. Similar evtdmce as to the 
standard of common life under the Minoan Sea-Kings came 
from Palaikastro, while at Zakro, on the eastern coast, Mr. 
Hogarth excavated the remains of an important trading- 
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station. Here were found those clay seal-impressions of 
weird design, 500 of them in a sbgle house, to which 
allusion has already been made. Among other sites must be 
mentioned the tiny island of Mokhlos, which yielded to 
another American explorer, Mr, Seager, evidence, so con¬ 
spicuously lacking on the great palace sites, of the skill with 
which the Minoan craftsman wrought in the precious metals. 
Some of the gold chains found here would not have disgraced 
the best workmen of any period. “As beautifully wrought," 
says Sir A, Evans, “as the best Alexandrian fabrics of the 
beginning of our era.". 

Thus, then, we have seen some of the evidence whicli has 
been yielded by excavation of the existence of a great 
civilisation w'hich must have played a conspicuous part in 
the history of human development; which yet had passed 
entirely, save for a few fragments of romantic legend, from 
the memory of man. There remain two questions, inevi¬ 
tably suggested by the facts which we have been considering, 
to which we must endeavour to ftnd sonic kind of an answer. 
These are—first—Where, in the framework of ancient 
histor)' as it is known to us, arc w'e to place this forgotten 
Empire of the Minoan Sea-Kingst and—-second—How 
was it that a state apparently so powerful, and certainly so 
remarkably advanced m civilisation, fell from its high estate 
and [la&sed away so utterly^ 

The answer to the first question is rendered more difficult 
by the absence of any intelligible records. Could we read 
the inscribed tablets of Knossos, it is passible, though by no 
means certain, that we might find evidence which would 
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enable us to establish synchronisms with one or other of the 
great civilisations of the Ancient East, most probably with 
that of Egypt, which might help to fix the various periods 
of ^linoan chronology on a sure basis. Meanwhile this is 
impossible, and our only guide is tliat of the artistic develop* 
meat of the race as it can be traced in the various strata 
of the excavated remains, and emphasised by finds in Egypt 
which link its stages with one or other of the definitely 
established periods of Egyptian history. 

Working on these lines, Evans has framed a scheme of 
Minoan development which agrees with the known facts, 
and which at certain points is buttressed by Egyptian evi¬ 
dence in such a manner as to leave no doubt of its general 
accuracy. He divides Minoan development into three great 
periods, each in its turn subdivided into three sub-periods. 
Before tlie rise of the first of these periods, we have the 
Neolithic Age. going back in Crete, according to his estimate, 
to about 10,000 B. C,, and continuing till about 3000 B. C. 
From 3000 to 2200 B. C., we have the Early Minoan 
Period, divided, as already indicated, into three sub-periods. 
-At the beginning of this period, the links with the Egypt of 
the earliest dynasties are few and a little uncertain. Vases 
of primitive hand-burnished ware, found by' Professor Petrie 
in some of the First Dytiasty graves at Aby'dos, arc certainly 
not of native Egyptian origin, and closely' resemble the 
primitive w-are found in the stratum immediately overlying 
the Neolitliic deposit at Knossos, while at Knossos in cum 
have been found vessels of hard stone exquisitely wrought. 
The taste for these vessels is a marked characteristic of die 
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Kg}'pt of the earliest dTOasties, and their pnacnce at 
Knossos would seem lo indicate, if not direct importation, 
at least the influence of Egj'ptian taste on the Cretan crafts¬ 
men of the period* By the time of the Sixth Dynasty, the 
evidence for intercourse is unmistakable. Egyptian stone 
vases of the period are copied by Cretan craftsmen, while in 
one instance, discovered by Mr. Seager at Xlokhlos, an 
Egyptian vase of this time has been imported. Artists, both 
in the Nile V’allcy and in Crete, are borrowing each other's 
motives and using them on native materials, in a manner 
which makes frequent intercourse unquestionable. We 
may say, then, that the earliest stage of Minoan culture 
roughly equates with the earliest Dynastic culture of Egypt. 

With Middle Minoan (c. 2200-1600 B, C.), in its first 
division, we have the beginnings of the earlier palaces at 
Knossos and Phxstos, and in its second, the development 
of the beautiful polychrome Kamares ware, and, towards 
the end, the first destruction of Knossos, while Third Middle 
Minoan witnesses the beginning of the later palace of 
Kimssos, and the first villa of Hagia Triada. The occur¬ 
rence, in Twelfth Dynasty tombs in Egypt, of specimens of 
Kamares ware, shows that Middle Minoan was contem¬ 
porary with this Golden Age of Egypt, the age of the .^en* 
emhats, while Third Middle Minoan has given us from 
Knossos an Egyptian statuette, bearing a name characteristic 
of the Thirteenth Egyptian Dynasty, and an alabastron 
inscribed with the name of Khyan, one of the most famous 
kings of the Hyksos, whose usurpation follows, and con¬ 
tinues up to the rise of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
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0 ) 7135 ties. We may say with some confidence rlipn , that 
Middle Minoan, the period which has left some of the most 
exquisite examples of Cretan ceramic art, is to be equated 
with the Middle Kingdom of Eg>pt, and the subsequent 
period of confusion under the Hyksos invaders. 

Late Minoan (c. 1600*1400 B. C.) brings us upon sure 
ground. For in the tombs of Sen*mut and Rckh^a-ra, the 
famous viziers of Hatshepsut and Thothmes III, there are 
depicted, under the name of “Keftiu.’' "the Men from 
Beyond, manifest Nlinoans, bearing vessels which are 
equally manifest products of First Late Minoan art. The 
Third Late Minoan period began before the end of Egypt’s 
Eighteenth Dynasty, for Minoan pottery of this period has 
been found in the ruins of the palace of the unfortunate 
Akhenaten at Tell-cl*Amarna. So that we may safely place 
this last great division of Cretan culture, which witnesses 
the splendours and the destruction of the later palaces at 
Knossos and Fhiestos, in the same two centuries which saw 
Egypt establish herself as a world-empire, and then col¬ 
lapse under the misguided zeal of the first great religious 
innovator. 

TTic Minoan Empire comes to a close with the fall of 
Knossos (c, 1400 B, C), but the Third Late Minoan art 
lasts much longer, continuing in Greece, to which the over- 
lordship of the Jigean passed after the fall of the Sea- 
Kings, probably till somewhere round about J2oo B. C. 

The evidence, then, of Knossos, Phistos, and the other 
Cretan sites is absolutely conclusive on the point that the 
origins of European civilisation are not the comparatively 
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modem thing? which they were esteemed to be, not so long 
ago, in cemparison with the hoary antiquity of the cultures 
of the Nile and Euphrates Valleys, and that still less can 
they be assumed to have been derived from these, Civili¬ 
sation was beginning to find itself in Crete practically at 
the same time when it began to dawn upon the Nile Valley, 
and its development in the Island Kingdom kept step, pace 
for pace, with the very diSerent development of the 
Egyptian genius. In some respects the Cretan was the 
inferior of his Egyptian contemporary; Crete has nothing 
to show even remotely approaching the magnificence of the 
great Egyptian temples; in others he was the superior 
(speaking of Knossos, Mr. H. R. Hall has risked the opinion 
that “in comparison with this wonderful building the 
palaces of Egyptian Pharaohs were but elaborate hovels of 
painted mud’’); but always he was thoroughly original, 
owing inspiration to nothing but his own amazingly alert 
and fresh mind, 

"In material civilisation/' says Mr. Hall again, “the 
Minoan Cretans were at least as highly developed as the 
Egyptians or Mesopotamians, in some ways more highly 
developed, at any rate as regards the amenities of life. 
Their sense of beauty and mental freedom seem to have 
been untramelled by Semitic asceticism or Egyptian religious 
conventionality, Hiey lived cruelly, perhaps, and possi¬ 
bly (according to our ideas) wickedly, but certainly 
beautifully.” 

There remams our second question—How a civilisation 
so great and splendid should have collapsed so suddenly 
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and passed away so utterly as that of the Minoans, to all 
appearance, did. Here, again, the absence of any 
intelligible record bars the way to any certain conclusion, 
and we arc reduced to inference. We know that fire and 
sword was no uncommon end to the splendours and ctimforts 
of iEigean life in those wild days, when piracy was the 
natural and gentlemanly resource for young scions of noble 
houses without visible means of support. A seafaring 
stranger was possibly an honest trader, but quite as likely 
a pirate, and it was no insult, but the natural thing, to ask 
him to which category he belonged. ‘'Who are you?” says 
Nestor to Tetemachus. “Whence do you come? Are you 
engaged in trade, or do you rove at adventure as sea-robbers 
who wander at haaard of their lives, bringing bane to 
Strangers?” The palace of Knossos had already been de¬ 
stroyed, at the end of the Second Middle Minoan Period, 
perhaps bj' some of these sea-rovers, perhaps by the rival 
lords of Phrestos. The little trading towns of Go'Umia and 
Pscira were found, by Miss Boyd and Mr, Seager, to have 
been sacked and burned; and no doubt such disasters were 
frequent enough. 

But the second catastrophe of Knossos was something 
more overwhelming and conclusive than could have been 
caused b)' any mere raid of pirates. It was a disaster which 
completely broke the power and spirit of the race of the Sea- 
kings. Knossos rose from its first burning greater and more 
splendid than ever; but from the second there was no 
recovery. A period of re-occupatitm there was indeed, in 
which some of the old stock who had escaped the slaughter 
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of the sack ctfpt back to the ruins of their holy and beautiful 
house, and dwelt in it, dividing its stately halls by fiimsy 
partitions into smaller rooms suited to their fallen state. 
But from this time the headship of the /Egean passes to the 
mainland of Greece, and the Minoan civilisation becomes 
Mycensean. 

That fact may suggest to us how the end came, and by 
whose hands. Dr, Mackenzie has put forward the theory 
that the destruction of the Palace of Knossos, and the 
break-up of Minoan power, was the work of the Mycenaans 
of Tiryns and Mycense. Already, towards the close of the 
Minoan period, the pressure of the mvading northern 
tribes, Achseans, and Danaol, was beginning to be felt by the 
mainland cities, and it became necessary for the Mycen^ans 
to find new homes for themselves. Naturally they turned, 
in their need, to the land from which their forefathers had 
come, hoping that the Cretans would be willing to welcome 
immigrants of their own race. But this expectation was 
disappointed. The Minoan rulers were not prepared to 
receive the new-comers, and the homeless Mycenaeans, under 
the spur of a stem necessity, took by force what was denied 
to their supplication. 

Mr. H. R. Hall has modified this theory to some extent. 
In his view, the sack of Knossos was the work of MycemranB 
who were still masters in their own mainland realm, and had 
succeeded, so far, in holding in subjection the first waves of 
Achxan immigration, and in using their power for their 
own ends. The conquerors who destroyed Knossos and 
brought the Minoan Empire to an end "were, it may be, the 
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desceadants of those Cretans who had gone forth to colonise 
Pylos, MyceniC and Orchonitnos, and had sent the yearly 
tribute of Athenian youth to be sacriheed to the deity of 
Knossos. And with them marched their subjects, the 
Acheans or Danaoi of the North.” The difference Is small, 
and in either case the result was the same. The Empire of 
the Sea*Kings of the ^.gean fell by the hands of its own 
children, and fell never to rise again. 

The traces of the ruined civilisation did not disappear all 
at once. After all, the mainland destroyers were men of 
the same stock as the race which thej'’ dispossessed, and the 
products of Cretan culture are still found filtering into 
Egj'pt for a ntattcr of two centuries more; but the spirit 
of the race had ^en broken by the great disaster, and its art 
is no longer living, but dragging out an existence from which 
the soul has deturted. “For Crete,” says Professor Bur¬ 
rows, “the sack is jEgospotiuui, Late Minoan HI, the long 
months that culmioato in the surrender of Athens; the sack 
is Leipzig, Late Minoan III, the slow closing in on Paris 
that leads up to the abdication of Napoleon.” The destruc¬ 
tion of the sea-power of Knossos must have involved an¬ 
archy in the Aegean, and with it the disappearance of the 
commerce on which the great island depended for the sup 
port of its teeming population. Lj'cian pirates and other 
wolves of the sea would quickly drive the defenceless 
Minoan merchant fleet from the seas. With it would vanish 
the purple fisheries and the oil-trade, aud the land would' 
no longer be able to maintain its people. 

Doubtless the Cretans, in their need, did to others what 
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had been done to them; and it is probably to a piece of 
forcible colonising on their part that we may refer the sud¬ 
den appearance, in the midst of the sluggish Bronze Cul¬ 
ture of Cyprus, of a Cypriote version of Late Minoan HI art. 
Another trace of their influence is seen In the great in¬ 
vasion of the Sea-Peoples, which caused such trouble and 
anjtietj' to the Egi'pt of Ramses III. In the eighth ^near of 
the reign of this king, the eastern Mediterranean was swept 
by the incursion of a cluster of allied tribes. '*The isles were 
restless, disturbed among themselves,” says Rainses in his 
inscription at Medinet Habu. lire invading Island host 
landed in Northern Syria, absorbed the fragments of the 
once formidable Hittite confederacy, and pressed south¬ 
wards by the coast route, their war-fleet keeping pace with 
the march of the land-army. Somewhere on the coast of 
Palestine the invaders were met by the fleet and army of 
Egypt, and the double battle which ensued ended in their 
complete overthrow. Of the invading tribes, three have 
been identified, more or less probably, with the fragments of 
the old Minoan Empire. Of these the Zakkaru have been 
associated with the town of Zakro In Crete, and the Uash- 
asha with Axos, The third tribe, the Pulesti, are of supreme 
interest; for, practically beyond question, they are the 
Philistines, who disputed so long with the rising Hebrew 
state the dominion of Palestine, and though defeated in the 
end, yet have left the impress of their might in the name 
of the land which they came so near mastering. 

Hebrew tradition brot^ht the Philistines from Kaphtor, 
which is the Egyptian Kefti, “the Land at the Back of 
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Beyond,” from which the Minoan ambassfadois came to 
the court of Queen Hatshep^fut and Thothmcs III, Further, 
in the district of the Philistine League, and especially at 
TeIl-es*Safi (Gath), many specimens of I^ate Minoan III 
pottery have been discovered. 

It is surely one of the romances of history that the nation 
which has been so familiar to us all as the dreaded enemy 
of the Hebrew kingdom should turn out to have been the 
last remnant of the vanished empire of the Sea-Kings of 
Knossos. It gives a new perspective to think of Snms on 
making sport for his captors in a Minoan Theatral Area, 
like the one at Knossos, while Cretan ladies, in their 
strangely modem garb, loot on, as their ancestresses had 
looked upon the feats and agonies of their captives from 
Athens or Megara; while the pulling down of the pillars 
of the portico becomes intelligible when you realise that 
the Hebrew champion was dealing, not with a built column, 
hut with one of cedar or cypress-wood, set on a stone base. 
Goliath, too, was no rude barbaric figure, such as we used 
to picture, but one of these Greeks before the Greeks, wear¬ 
ing the bronze panoply and the feather-crested helmet which 
his people had adopted in their later days instead of the 
leather cap and figure-8 shield of earlier times. 

Strangest of all is the fact that we have to revise com¬ 
pletely our conception of the character of a whole race, 
and of the relative position of East and West, To us, 
from time immemorial, the Philistine has stood for the 
type of the outer barbarian. Intellectually and artistically; 
he was actually the descendant of what was perhaps the 
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most naturally gifted and artistic race that the world has 
ever known. To us, also, the East has been the type of all 
that is ancient in civilisation, and the \^'cst, with its rude 
strength, comes in to dispossess the inheritor of an ancient 
culture which it could never have created. But the actual 
facts of the case, when East and West, in the persons of 
Hebrew and Philistine, first met in conflict, were exactly 
the opposite of our pre-conceived opinion. "When West 
first met East on the shores of the Holy Land, says Dr, 
Macalister, "it was the former which represented the mag¬ 
nificent tradition of the past, and the latter which looked 
forward to the future. The Philistines were of the remnant 
of the dying glories of Crete; the Hebrews had no past to 
speak of, but were entering on the heritage they regarded as 
theirs, by right of a recently ratified divine covenant.’^ 
Further, and most important of all, Is the fact that it 
seems not improbable that it is to the I*hilistines, and 
through them to the old culture of the Sea-Kings, that we 
owe our Bible, More than likely the Hebrews learned from 
their great enemies the use of the alphabet, with all that this 
implies, It used to be believed that the Fhcenicians gave 
to the world the use of the alphabet, as distinct from Egyp¬ 
tian picture-writing, or Mesopotamian cuneiform. But we 
now know that, centuries before the Fhccniciatis dreamed of 
writing, the Minoans were using a linear script far In ad¬ 
vance of anything attained by either Egy'pt or Babylonia. 
Tlic Philistines brought their linear writing with them to 
Palestine, and It was from the example of their old enemies 
that the Hebrews learned to form an alphabet of their own. 
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And thus, by the most curious chain of interwoven national 
destinies, the West has provided the means for the trans- 
mission of that precious spiritual heritage which it has been 
the gloiy^ of the East to ^ve to the world, and the wonderful 
art of expressitMi which reached its first development in the 
clay tablets of the Palace of Kuossos has its own share in 
the great book which is the treasure of every Christian uation 
to^ay, and has influenced so profoundly the course of world- 
civilisation. 
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GEZEH: A CtTY OF MANY (lACES 

From one point of view^ and that the point which most 
appeals to the average intelligent person of the present day, 
the Etorj' of excavation In Palestine has been, on the whole, 
one of disappointment. Half a century has now passed since 
Captain \\'^aTTen began the W'ork of seeking in Bible lands 
the material which should elucidate the existing records of 
the nation which has had a greater influence on the spiritual 
history of the world than any other race. At that time the 
hopes of those who supported the new enterprise were high, 
—as we now know, unreasonably high. "When Captain 
Warren began his work,” says Dr. R, A. S. Macalistcr, "It 
was expected by many that a few strokes of the spade would 
settle the qucstjonlngs on Biblical subjects that were then 
being asked with ever increasing persistence. The dreams 
of the subscribers centred round records of David’s wars and 
of Solomon’s glory i the Ark of the Covenant and the idols of 
Manasseh; some, perhaps, hoiked for a letter or two written 
by one privileged to hear the words of Him who spake as 
never man spake. Nothing of the kind has come to light, 
however, with the single exception of the Moabite Stone— 
and that was not discovered by a professed explorer, but 
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lighted upon by accident by a travelling mhisionary who 
had no idea of the value of his 'fmd'l ” 

The rea^ns for the disappointnient arc sufficie nt! 3'' 
manifest to us now, and it is comparatively easj' to be wise 
after the event, and to point out causes which should have 
been taken into consideration, and which were sufficient to 
render the meagre result of so much labour practically 
inevitable; but it was not so easy for men whose eyes were 
dazzled by the brilliant results of the work of Botta and 
Laj'ard in hlesopotamia, and ^lariette in Egypt, to see 
that the conditions in Palestine were so entirely different 
as almost to preclude the possibility of any similar success 
being attained tliere. We have to remember that in Pales¬ 
tine, throughout its history, there never existed any such 
great organised and long-enduring state as that which 
created the vast palaces of Nineveh, Khorsahad, and 
Babylon, or the yet vaster temples of Thebes. The dom¬ 
ination of a single central power in Palestine only began 
about 1000 B. C., at. a time when Eg)pt was already far 
advanced towards decadence; and it only endured for what, 
in the ancient history of the East, is nothing more than a 
day. There was nothing in the known history of Palestine 
to encourage the hope that there could be any sur%'ival even 
of the most fragmentary'' ruins of such great works as 
marked the dominion of the great empires of Mesopotamia 
and the Nile Valley, Great works were, no doubt, carried 
out during the brief splendour of the reign of Solomm; but 
the subsequent history* of the land was such tliat little of 
these could be expected to have survived. 
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For wc have to remember that Palestine was for many 
centuries the cockpit of the Ancient East, just as the Low 
Countries were the cockpit of Europe. Her Maritime Plain 
was the old war road, the bridge by which the armies of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs passed up for generations into Syria, and 
by which the fiercer hordes of the Assyrian Empire passed 
down into Egypt on their errand of revenge. The tide of 
war has surged up and down over Palestine within the time 
of actually written history^ from the day when Tliothmea 
III scattered the army of the Syrian League at Megiddo till 
yesterday when Allenby routed the Turk on practically 
the same ground. The soil of Palestine has been more con¬ 
tinuously fought over than that of any other land in the 
world; and the chance of the survival, on any great scale, 
of any important relics, either in the shape of Inscriptions 
or buildings or works of art, is correspondingly smaller. 
There arc probably no sites in Palestine which have not 
been mined to their foundations, not once only, but again 
and again, by the blast of w'ar. 

Moreover, the race which, throughout the greater part 
of the history of the land, was the dominant one, w'as a race 
which, in all Its branches, whether the Canaanite, which 
displaced the earlier inhabitants, or the Hebrew, who dis¬ 
placed the Canaanite, has always shown itself singularly 
infertile in great works either of art or architecture. There 
was, indeed, a race in the land which, in virtue of its origin 
and its traditions, might have altered the ivhole course of the 
development of Palestine. "The Philistines," as Dr. 
Macalistcr says, “w'erc the only cultured or artistic race who 
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ever occupied the soil of Palestine, at least until the time 
when the inHuence of classical Greece asserted itself too 
strongly to be withstood. Whatsoever things raised life in 
the country above the dull animal existence of fellahin were 
due to this people.” But the l^llistines were too few, and 
their dominion was too brief, to have left any lasting 
material impression on the land, though they succeeded in 
impressing the imagination of the other races to such an 
extent that the country still bears their name, and not 
that of their conquerors. The Palestinian Semite, Canaanitc 
or Hebrew, W'as neither a builder nor an artist. WTicn he 
wanted great works in either sense, he had to seek for foreign 
workmen and artists to carry them out; and, with charac* 
tcristic bad taste, he turned, not to pure sources, but to the 
corrupt and vulgar parodies on art of tbc great middlemen 
of the ancient world—the Phoenicians, Solrxnon's temple 
was, no doubt, very gorgeous; but there can be little doubt 
that it was also verj' bad architecture and worse art; for it 
was the work of Phoenician architects and artists. The 
artistic barrenness of the Palestinian Semite Is a very valid 
reason for the limitation of hopes from excavation, so far 
as regarxls works of large scale or of artistic value. 

One more reason for the absence of the dramatic finds 
w'hich have rewarded excavation in other eastern lands is 
found in the character of the soil and the climate. In a land 
like Eg>pt, with its almost rainless climate and its dry soil, 
the most delicate objects, papyri, ivories, gold filigree work, 
arc preserved sometimes in a condition and for a length of 
time which borders on the miraculous. Professor Petrie 
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dug from one of the Royal Tombs at Abydos an ivory 
figurine of a pre-bisforic king whose condition after 6000 
years was still such that the details of the features and even 
of the chequered robe were perfectly presen'cd. Papyri are 
found in which not only the writing but the colours of the 
vignettes with which the roll is illustrated are still amaa- 
ingly fresh, in spite of their having been buried for more 
than 3000 years. Such a thing would be impossible in 
Palestine, with its variable climate and the frequent damp¬ 
ness of the soil. Accordingly the nearest approach to the 
fulhlment of that hope to which Dr. Macalister referred, 
of finding a letter or tw'o from one who had heard the living 
words of Jesus, has come, not from Palestine, but from 
Egypt, where the excavations at Oxyrrhynchus have yielded 
the Logia of Jesus, containing sayings of our Lord 
unrecorded in the Gospels. 

For these and other reasons, excavation in Palestine has 
been comparatively unproductive of results such as were 
once hoped for; but that is not to saj' that it has been fruit¬ 
less and unprofitable. On the contrary, work which has 
produced scarcely a single object to which the casual visitor 
to a museum would give a second glance has sometimes done 
more to advance our knowledge of history and of the life of 
the race coticemed than the discovery of the finest specimens 
of winged bulls or carved stabs of alabaster would do. In 
the early days of excavation, it was such materia] that was 
sought for almost exclusively, and not unnaturall)', for 
only the discovery of such big and conspicuous objects could 
keep alive the public enthusiasm on which the explorers de- 
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pended for the provision of their generally miserably scanty 
funds. Nowadaj's we have learned that the biggest and 
finest objects often tell us far less of real moment about the 
life of the race than the trifling objects which a people 
used in the eommon routine of daily life,—in fact that a 
potsherd may be more important than a pyramid, so far as 
the increase of our knowledge is concerned. This change 
in our estimate of the relative values of the prises of 
excavation applies even to the hodlng of historical inscrip¬ 
tions, To*day an Egj’ptologist would scarcely thank you 
for the discovery of another of the vainglorious vauntings of 
Ramses II; but the smallest object which would help him 
to realise the life of the people in one of the obscure periods 
of Egyptian history would be welcomed with unbounded 
gratitude. "It is a disastrous mistake," says Dr, Macalister 
again, "to linagiiie that the aim of excavation is the dis¬ 
covery* of contemporary written documents. They are most 
Important, but it is very easy to exaggerate their value, 
especially when we are dealing with the ancient East. The 
monument of a vainglorious oriental ting is not less fulsome, 
and not more convincing, than is a modem patent-medicine 
advertisement. , . . WTien (as has notoriously been the 
case in explorations m Assyria and Babylonia) tablets and 
bas-reliefs are made the chief purpose of the work, the 
humbler utensils that speak of the life and civilisation of 
die country are apt to be neglected, and their essential value 
lost for ever by the destructive processes of the excavation 
itself.” 

It has been in the discovery of these nominally humbler 
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objects, real I j’ more vital for the reconstruction of the 
civilisation of the race In question than the big game which 
lured on the early Mesopotamian explorers, that exploration 
in Palestine has been most fruitful, so that *'we now look 
back through vistas of historj' undreamt of forty ycai^ ago, 
and our way is illumined by strange lights breaking through 
from unexpected quarters.” And of such work as Dr. 
Macalister has blessed In the above-quoted passage, none 
has been more thorough nor crowned with more remarkable 
success than the excavations which he himself conducted 
from 190^ to 1905, and from 1907 to 1909 at the mound of 
Gezer. 

Geaer has been chosen as our representative Palestinian 
site, not because of rhe greatness of the town in its historic 
days, nor because of any very remarkable chain of events in 
its story. As a matter of fact, it was never more than a 
comparatively insignificant towm, and the main events of 
the current of Palestinian history mostly passed it by. It 
is for that vciy' reason that it has been possible for the 
excavator to trace out what it is next to impossible to trace 
on the greater sites—-the whole course of the town’s develop¬ 
ment for a period of three thousand years* The site of 
supreme interest in the land is, of course, Jerusalem; but 
the levels at which the remains of the unique story of Jenj- 
salcm He ire buried beneath an)’thing from fifty to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet of debris, the accumulation of nineteen 
centuries of growth and destruction, with a comparatively 
modem city on the top, which renders excavation, on any 
great and adequate scale, a practical impossibility in the 
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meantime, whatever may happen in the future. But at 
Gezer we have a site which was occupied from Neolithic 
times, which was inhabited during the historic period from 
2500 B. C. onwards to the Maccahegan era by a succession 
of races who have left the evidences of their culture, such as 
it was, in the various strata of the mound, and where there 
is, if not a series of great events, at all events a sufficiency 
of historic notices to enable us to link up the story of the 
town with the great movements which were happening in 
the wider world- And in Geicr we have, what is com* 
parativdy rare in Palestine—a site which has been 
plored and recorded with some approach to thoroughness. 
The very fact that Gezer is no longer a living town, but has 
been deserted for many centuries, has given to the explorer 
an opportunity such as is rarely forthcoming. Save for one 
modem house, and the ttviy of a Moslem saint on the north¬ 
west comer of the mound, the site is unoccupied, and the 
explorer has a free hand. 

The traveller from Jaffa to Jerusalem, as he crosses the 
Pbilistian Plain, and begins to draw near to the Juckan 
foothills, notices a conspicuous mound about 16^ miles 
southeast of Jaffa, which remains In sight till he enters tlie 
hill-country. The mound is about half a mile long, and 
from 450 to 600 feet broad, and rises to a height of 756 
feet above sca-level, and Soo to 300 feet above the plain. 
At the eastern and western ends it forms two knolls, sinking 
between these to a saddle. The lower part of the mound is 
of limestone rock, like the Sow hills to the south of iti the 
upper part consists of the accumulated debris of 3000 years 
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of human ctccupacion. The rock which forms the foun¬ 
dation of the mound is honeycombed with caves, and is itself 
of a soft and friable character, and is easily worked; and 
the neighbourhood possesses what few other sites in South 
Palestine possess to anvthlng like the same extent—an 
abundant supply of water. 

Moreover the position has unusual advantages In other 
respects, which in the troubled days of the early history 
of man in Palestine were of considerable importance. Tlic 
slope of the mound, while easy enough to render its ascent 
by the inhabitants no very difficult task, was yet such as to 
render the task of an assailant no easy one in the face of 
opposition; while from the summit of the rock an 
uninterrupted view can he obtained of the whole Maritime 
Plain to the west and north as far as the sea and Carmel; 
and though the view to the south and east is restricted by 
the foothills and the Judsan range, a little eminence near 
at hand, which could readily be cxrcupied as an outpost, 
gives an outlook in these directions also. WTiethcr for 
honest or dishonest purposes, therefore, for watching one's 
enemies as they approached across the plain, or for marking 
from afar the caravans as they wound along the trade routes 
from Egypt to Mesopotamia or from Jerusalem to the sea, 
and swooping down upon them to take toll of their wealth, 
the position was admirable. You could build your city on 
the low hill-top, with plenty of water, the most vital of 
necessities, at hand; your enemies could not approach 
without ^ving you ample warning, if you kept a decent 
watch; and your good friends the merchants, w'ho contrib- 
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uted so kindly, if involuntarily, to your wdl-being, were 
kept well under observation till such time as it was most 
convenient to you to relieve them of their burdens. Al¬ 
together a most desirable site in days when men lived as 
most men did when the world was young, either in fear 
themselves, or by putting fear Into the hearts of others. 

How it came to be known that a city of old renown had 
once stood upon the mound, what men they were who 
inhabited it, and what they call their robber's nest is a 
rather curious and interesting story. In 1869 Professor 
Clennont-Ganneau happened to be reading in the chronicle 
of Mujir-fd-Di^j the story of a Bedawin raid, in attempting 
to repel which th^ ggvemor of Jerusalem and his subor¬ 
dinate of Ramleh got rather roughly handled. In the story 
a certain TclI-eKIe^ar is mentioned more than once, and 
was, in fact, the place where the Arab pursuit of the dis¬ 
comfited governor stopped. M. Clermont-Ganncau was 
struck with the likeness between the name of this Tell, and 
that of an ancient and <8ice famous city, which had vanished 
from human ken for centuries,—the city of Gtztr, men¬ 
tioned more than once in Egyptian records, in the historical 
books of the Bible, in the First Book of Maccabees, and by 
Josephus; and he laid down the conditions which the story 
of the Arab raid afforded for establishing the position of 
this unknown mound. 

Two years later, when in Palestine, he succeeded in 
finding a mound which fulfilled the conditions, and which 
bore a name, Tcll-el-Jazari, sufficiently near to that of the 
chronicler; but his proposal to identify Tcll-el-Jazari with 
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Gczer was rather raldly received because he was unable to 
support it with positive evidence in the shape of an inscrip¬ 
tion of any sort. It seemed sufficiently unlikely that such 
evidence would ever be forthcoming from a site so long 
wrapped in oblivion, and in a country like Palestine; but the 
chain of coincidence, or the hand of his good genius, which 
had led M. Cicnnont-Ganneau so far, was to lead him 
further still, till the problem was completely solved. Two 
years later again the famous scholar was In Jerusalem; and 
a fellah brought him a tough copy of a rock-cut inscription, 
which he had found not far from the i>erennial spring of 
water at the foot of the mound of TeU-el-Jazari. Not very' 
much could be made of the fellah’s rude attempt at copying; 
but when M. Clermont-Ganneau reached the site himself, 
he recognised the inscription as a boundary inscription 
marking out one of the limits of tlic ancient Gezer, The 
extraordinary' good fortune which had thus led him to the 
very evidence which was needed has been maintained by 
the subsequent discovery of four other inscriptions marking 
out the bounds of the city property. Few sites in the Ancient 
East, save those of which the tradition has never been lost, 
or which have been continuously occupied down to modem 
times, are identified so absolutely beyond the pcesibility of 
doubt as the site of Gezer, 

The known history of the town thus recovered after so 
many centuries of oblivion may be briefly told; for there is 
little of outstanding interest in it. Gezer makes its earliest 
appearance on the page of history in the Tell-cl-Amama 
Tablets, where nine of these Egyptian Foreign Office letters 
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refer tc the cih'. Froin these, and esiiecially from the letters 
of Abd-Khibn, governor of Jerusalem, it appears that in 
1400 B. C. the loyaltj' of Gtzer to its overlord in Egy'pt, 
like that of a good many of the Palestinian cities at (he same 
time, was a rather more than doubtful quantity. The peo¬ 
ple of Gezer were evidently worshippers of the rising sun, 
not of the solar disc whose cult Akhenaten w3b so devoutly 
fostering at Tell-cl-Amarna; and the rising sun was to them 
the invading Habini. Later, in the XIXth Egyptian 
Dynasty, we find the place mentioned on the famous Mer- 
enptah Stele—“Gezer, too, is taken,” while Merenptah 
regarded the cajiture of the city as an event of sufficient 
importance to warrant him in taking a new title from it, 
and called himself "the Binder of Gezer.’* 

After Egypt, comes Israel, unless perhaps Israel has 
already made an appearance in the shape of the Hablru. 
Gczer, however, proved evidently a tougher morsel to the 
men of Ephraim than she had proved to Mcrenptah’s 
trained soldiers, for “Ephraim dravc not out the Canaanites 
that dwelt in Gezer ” WTiilc the city proved strong enougti 
to hold off the invaders, illduck attended the attempt of its 
kinglet to help his brother sheikh of Lachish in the hour of 
need. “Horam king of Gezer came up to help Lachish, 
and Joshua smote him and hts people, till he had left him 
none remaming.” We ate to imagine the strong little city 
remaining as a Canaonite enclave i(i the midst of the 
Ephraimite occupation, though it is allotted to the Levites 
as one of the sacred cities. 

Later, the place seems to have fallen into the hands of 
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Israers stubborn en«ny, the PhUIstinc; for mcfntion is made 
that David’s pursuit of the routed Philistines stops at 
Gczer. Evidently the king did not venture to press the 
chase past a stronghold held by an enemy garrison. And 
we hud David i^aln lighting with his old enemies at Gezcr, 
where one of his champions has to deal with one of the big 
men over whom the king won the victory whieh gave him 
his first fame. 

Then Fg v'pt comes into the picture once more In the day's 
of Solomon, The magnificent king has made an alliance, 
which, even in the days when_ Egypt’s fortunes had sunk 
low, was a splendid one for the king of the little Palestini.m 
hill-state; and as a dowry with his Egyptian princess he got 
Gcxer. "Pharaoh, king of Egj'pt, had gone up, and taken 
Gezcr, and burnt it with fire, and slain the Cannanites that 
dwelt in the city, and given it for a portion unto hvs 
daughter, Solomon’s wife.” Curiously enough, die 
tradition of the city’s ancient connection with the wise king 
and his father-in-law still survives in the neigRbourhood, 
thou^ the men who have preserved it have no idea of the 
identity of the mound with the city to which it refers. 
"There Is an old watercourse called Ktina^i Bint-cl-kiifir — 
'the conduit of the Infidel’s daughter’—running west of the 
mound in the direction of Ranileh, One day the foreman 
of the works asked an old man of the village, ‘Who was this 
infidel’s daughterT ‘I do not know,' said the old man, 
‘unless it be Pharaoh’s daughter, whom our lord Solomon 
took to whfe. For Pharaoh was an infidel. And when 
Solomon married her, a gift came to her from the sea, and 
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came as far as JaMr, but we know not where Jaizer may 
be/ ” 

Inhdel or not* however, Pharaoh was evidently too shrewd 
a man to let a fortress standing dose to one of his main 
trade routes out of his hands, even though it were to bis 
son-in-law. The gift to the princess gave him a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for breaking up a nest of robbers, and no doubt 
Solomon’s wife got the revenues derived from the town as 
her pin-money ■ but Pharaoh kept a tight band over Gczer 
all the same, as is shown by the abundant traces of Eigj'ptian 
in6uence. 

After the time of Solomon, the Old Testament is silent 
with regard to Gezer. The town continues to show evidence 
of Egj'ptian suzeraintjs and there are unmistakable traces 
of an Hebrew element among the population; but Gezer 
never was really within the Hebrew kingdom, though it 
might be within the sphere of Lnlluence of the Jew. Then, 
after the fall of the Northern kingdom a mote sinister 
figure appears for a little upon the scene, and there is evi¬ 
dence of an Assyrian garrison and Assyrian forms of govern¬ 
ment. Then for five hundred years there Is silence again 
till we see the little city in the midst of the storm of the 
Maocabsan wars,—^a bone of contention between the 
Syrians, and Judas and his heroic brethren. Tt was at 
Gezer that the pursuit was stayed after Judas had routed 
the great army of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias at Em- 
maus Nicopolis, five miles away; and Gezer was again the 
halting place after the great Jewish captain had beaten 
Nicanor once more at Adasa. Then came the disastrous 
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battle of Elosa in which Judas fell, and Bncchldcs the Syrian 
commander took possession of Ge;;er, and strengthened its 
fortificatitHis. They were soon tested, for erelong Simon, 
the last survivor of the brilliant band of brothers, laid siege 
to the old strongliold, battered down a part of tlte walls, and 
captured the town, building new fortifications to take the 
place of those which he had destroyed, and placing his son 
John in conimand of the garrison, after he had expelled the 
Syrian population. We get one or two other glimpses of the 
place during the rest of the Vlaccaba'an wars, and the last 
historical rcfcrenee to it, in Josephus, shows that it had 
once mote fallen into the hands of the Syrians, for the Jew¬ 
ish ambassadors sent to Home in 128 B. C. ask that “Gazara 
and its springs . * * which Antlochus had taken from them 
in the war, contrary' to the decree of the senate, might be 
restoted to them/* 

Apparently tlic claim was allowed, and the old fortress 
given back to the Maccabees; and with tliis appeal the 
place vanishes from the page of history. Before long the 
strong hand of Homan government rendered such strong¬ 
holds useless, or perhaps put them down as undesirable, 
The inhabitants, no longer needing to perch within their 
walls on the hiil-top for safety, and no longer permitted to 
exercise their immemorial trade of caravan-robbing, moved 
from the cranijied site on the mound to opener quarters in 
the surrounding plains; and Gezer, after its three thousand 
years of chequered and troubled history, settled down to 
two thousand years more of unbroken slumber, till it was 
wakened, in June, 1902, by the spades and picks of Dr. 
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MacaltstEf's workmen, anti compelled to j’icltl up lirie by 
line the story of its pasL 

It is, of course, quite impossible to tell within the limits 
of a single chapter tlie story of the lengthy and complicated 
work by which Dr. Macalister succeeded in disentangling 
the record of the city's growth* and of the changes which 
swept over it during its three thousand years of variegated 
life. The details of the work must be sought in the three 
great volumes in which the explorer has given his results 
to the world. To attempt to tell the story even in the 
order in which Dr. Macalister puzzled it out during years 
of hard labour would only result in hopeless confusion. 
For, by the very nature of the case, an excavator must 
begio, in all but the most exceptional cases, at the last 
sentence of the last chapter of the tale which he wishes to 
read,' — in otlier words at the top of his mound; whereas 
the reader naturally wants his story to begin, as well- 
conducted stories should, at the beginning. Even this, 
however, docs not sufBcientiy express the difficulty of taking 
the narrative in the order in which it revealed itself to the 
discoverer* You have to imagine a story in which bits of 
some of the chapters have disappeared altogether, and where 
bits of narrative lie alongside of bits of others, widi which 
they have in reality no connection. Cutting down through 
the strata of an ancient city has been compared to cutting 
through the coats of an onion, and the slmUe is in some 
respects not inapt; but the stratification of your oukhi is 
uniform, while that of your city is not, — is indeed, anything 
but that. At Gezer, there were found in all eight strata, 
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representing different periods of the city’s history; but in 
some parts of the town six of these were missing, leaving 
only two chapters to be read, and in other places bits of 
chapters were interpolated where in the natural course,,of 
the narrative they would not have occurred. In other 
words, at some points the clearing away of debris before 
rebuilding had been so complete that there were no relics 
of the preceding stratiun, and at others building had taken 
place on open spaces which had been unoccupied before, and 
the h o uses so built were therefore at a different level from 
those of the period to which they really belonged. 

Had the town simply been mined and rebuilt time after 
time, the case would have lieen that of our imaginary onion; 
but there was never a complete destruction and subsequent 
reconstruction. Rebuilding took place gradually and par* 
tially, and even the sack by Pharaoh did not involve a 
complete wreck of the town. Consequently Dr. Macalister’s 
great onion had a skin varying greatly in thickness in 
different parts, and consisting in one place of quite a 
different number of layers from what it had in another. At 
one point, for example, the soil of acrumulation above the 
rock was i6 to 17 feet thick, and contained from 3 f® 6 
strata of debris; at another, it varie/f from J to 13 feet, with 
3 to 7 strata involved; while at a third the depth was 40 
feet and 8 strata of building showed themselves. 

How are we to account for the gradual rising to such a 
height of the successive towns occupying such a site as that 
of Gezer? With Western and modem customs and ideas, 
the thing would be iin|K>ssibie; but under Eastern conditions 
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it is very simple. To begin with, it was nobody’s business 
to clear awiiy refuse and gurbage, any more than to attend 
to other sanitan- matters. All refuse was simply thrown out 
mto the narrow street, there to fester and rot at its leisure, 
and so the level of the streets gradually rose year by year. 
Then the houses themselves were not built with mortar, 
but with rough stones laid in clay. The winter rains grad- 
unify washed out the cUij’, ?md it added its contribution to 
the rising level. When enough of it had been washed out^ 
the house naturally fell down, sometimes with deadly 
suddenness* and when that happened, the house-owner, if 
he survived, did not trouble to clear the mins away before 
rebuilding: he simply smoothed down the excrescences a 
little, and built on the top of the rest. An instance of the 
callousness of tire early Oriental in this respect was found 
by the .Austrian excavators at Taanach. A house had fallen, 
crushing to death a Civnaanite mother and her five children. 
The knife was still in the woman’s hand when her skeleton 
was discovered, and it was manifest that she had been 
preparing a meal for her children when the tragedy took 
place. “On her skeleton were her omarnents and amulets 
still in their places, and on the wall was fixed the Image of 
the goddess whom the Ul-f ated family had regarded as their 
patron." No attempt at rescue or recovery of the bodies had 

been made. It was nobody’s business. They were dead and 
gone, and the site would do ftff some other person's house, 
Why should anybody trouble over a few dead bodies lyti^ 
under the floors Such considerations sufficiently explain 
the phenomenon, otherwise so strange to Western minds, 
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of a cirj' gradually piling ttsclf up on the dust of its pred¬ 
ecessors, until its last ruins are many feet atwvt the; 
stratum which represents its first youth. 

The story of Gezer^ then, begins, sg far as we are 
concerned, with a race of cave-dwellers who are found in 
occupation, perhaps about 3000 B. C., of the cav*s on the 
hill-top. We arc to imagine the hill stripped of all the 
accumulations which subsetjuent ages added to its height,— 
a bare limestone ridge, pierced here and there with caves of 
various sizes, some wholly natural, some partly enlarged 
by their occupants, others wholly artificial, tlie caves are 
irregular chambers, or groups of chambers, varying in num¬ 
ber, and connected by narrow winding passages and doors; 
and they vary in breadth from il to 30 or 

even more. The height of the roofs is so small as to suggest 
that the race which used them cannot have been of lofty 
stature, though in most cases a man of average height can 
stand upright in them. Access to these rude dwellings is 
gained by a doorway which is generally in the roof, and 
opensiion a rock-cut {light of steps which leads down to the 
floor of the cave. The only lighting comes from the door* 
way, and the appointments of the caves must have been of 
the rudest description, pointing tt^^ieir use by a race whose 
civilisation, if you can give it such a name, w*as of the most 
elementary’ type. Scarcely a trace can be foimd of what 
would have been thought one of the prime necessities of such 
a dwelling, a channel round the doorway to carry off the 
water from the rock above, and prevent it from streaming 
down into the house. Apparently the Troglodyte inhabi- 
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touts of the primitive Ge^er did not bother about such trifles 
as a little water more or less. During the rainy scawn the 
water must have run unchecked into the mouth of tlit stair¬ 
way and lain in pools upon the floor below, with the 
pleasantest results, in the shape of rhcuinatlsin and otlier 
evilj^ to the inhabitants. In one case the tenant, evidently 
a man of advanced views, had cut a cistern in the floor of his 
cave to collect and store the incoming water; but obviously 
he was too far in advance of his time, and his rash attempt 
to interfere with the normal course of nature was not 
imitated hy his neighbours. 

Naturally under such conditions, and in such a clituate as 
that of Palestine, next to nothing has survived of the 
furniture of these primitive homes. The itottery of the 
Troglodytes, here as elsewhere the most enduring memorial 
of a race, b of the rudest description imaginable, hand- 
moulded, and occasionally decorated with rudely painted 
cross-lines in red or white. Of the use of metal they appar¬ 
ently knew nothing, and even their flint tools, though some¬ 
times of fair worknianship, are generally only roughly 
flaked — a strong contrast to the exquisitely flaked tools and 
weapons which the neolithic inhabitants of Egjiit had been 
turning out for centuries before. Of any attempt at art in 
the shape of decoration on the walls of the caves, there is 
hardly a trace. In one cave there arc sets of rude scratch- 
ings, forming a kind of frieze on a band of smoother rock 
ahout four feet above the floor, and with painful effort one 
can distinguish attempts at the figures of animals among a 
maze of meaningless lines; but tlie figures are pathetic in 
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their crudeness, and infinitely worse than the worst scribble 
of a lazy school-boy on the margin of his lesson-book. 
The bison of the Altamira Cave, or the rude paintings of 
the pre*dynastic Egj'ptian at Hierakonpolis are the products 
of a finished art conipared with the crude scratchings of the 
Gezer artist. 

Here and there in the caves were found stores of stones, 
some of which liad been used for various purposes, artistic 
or domestic, and some probably stored as a bandy means 
of defence against any intruder, man or beast. One imag¬ 
ines a race veiy^ little removed in culture or intelligence 
from the brutes with whom they contested the right to their 
rude homes, living a starved, comfortless, danger-haunted 
life on their bleak hill-top, at a time when the more highly 
endowed races to the north itnd south of them were already 
de^'eloping all the essentials of an advanced culture,—a 
people with no future, destined to be swept out of exlstenfit 
by the first Inroad of a stronger race. 

Such as they were, they still had their own primitive 
religion, and they have left the traces of it in the shape of 
a rock-cut Place of Sacrifice, where the rock surface is cov¬ 
ered with over eighty saucer-shaped holes. Beneath this 
rock lie two large caves, in which, no doubt, the medicine¬ 
men of the tribe performed part of their rites to whatever 
god they worshipped. One of the caves has a funnel- 
shaped opening l€;ading through to the surface of the rock 
above, in which there is cut a broad shallow channel sloping 
to the mouth of the funnel. Probably the sacrificed animal 
was laid in this channel, and its blood trickled down through 
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the opening into the cave beneath, a pkaslng ofFering to the 
Earth^od of the Troglodytes. WTiat the sacrihcial animal 
was ma^ be gathered from the fact that in the cave the 
eiplorera found a number of pig bones; and it has been 
suggested that in this use of the pig as a sacred animal by 
this primitive race, which their successors no doubt re¬ 
garded as evcry’diing that was vile and unclean, we may 
trace the origin of that aversion which has all along 
characterised the Semitic race which drove them out or 
exterminated tliem. "A people ” says the second Isaiah, 
‘'which remain among the graves, and lodge in the monu¬ 
ments; which eat swine's flesh, and broth of abominable 
things is in their vessels.” We seem to catch, after so many 
centuries, an echo of the horror with which the earliest 
Semitic invaders, no very- innocent people themselves, as 
we shall see, regarded a race which dwelt underground, and 
sacrificed pigs to their dark god of the underworld. To 
add to the horror with which the incomers regarded the na¬ 
tive race, the Troglodytes burned their dead, a custom 
which to this day is abhorrent to the Semitic mind. Their 
crematorium was found by the excavators, with its layer 
of bone ash, its unbumt, or partially-burnt bones, and its 
rude pottery. 

As to the race itself which we thiw catch a glimpse o 
for a moment through the mists of the past before it is 
swept from the face of the world, next to nothing can ever 
be known. All that can be said is that they were a people 
of small stature, averaging not much more than an inch or 
two over five feet, with fair muscular development, low 
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foreheads, and probably mia!] iatellcctual capacity. It 
has been suggested that we may trace in them a branch of 
that mysteripus race, the Horites, who flit like shadows for 
3 moment across the early chapters of the Bible story, men¬ 
tioned only in the record of their destruction. That may 
be, or may not be; we know so little, either of the Horites 
or of the Troglodytes of Gezer, that any assured 
identiiication of the one race with the other is impossible. 

So the first chapter of the story of Gezer opens and closes. 
We see for a moment the rude settlement in the limestone 
rock, with the little skin-clad figures gathering about the 
doors of their homes, or clustered on the High-Place to 
sacrifice the sacred swine to the Earth-God in the cave 
below,—“a feeble folk,” like the conics, who "make their 
houses in the rock.” And then the mist comes down on the 
hill, and for awhile we can sec nothing. When it lifts, the 
cave-men have vanished from the rock, and bigger and 
fiercer men have taken their place. How the Troglodytes 
vanished we cannot tell w*ith certainty; but as we come to 
grasp some of the amiable characteristics of the people who 
succeeded them, we may form our own opinion, which 
probably will not be very far from the truth. WTjen you 
were in the way in those days, and stood between a strong 
man or a strong clan and something desirable, such as the 
rock of Gezer with its water-springs and its outlook on the 
trade-routes, you were liable to be removed with swiftness 
and thoroughness, unless you had the heavier hand, — Jibove 
all if you were a barbarous idolater who burned the dead, 
and used pigs for sacrifice. 
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The invading Semite, pious man, preferred costlier sacri¬ 
fices, and has left the evidence of his taste in that direction 
for our edification. It is such as to convince us that the 
wiping out of the little Horitc settlement would be to him 
a trifle not worth mentinning, save as a righteous deed, well- 
pleasing to his god. 

How and when the earliest Semitic invaders, call them 
Amorites, or whatever else you may choose, came to sweep 
away the original inhabitants of Gezer, it is impossible to 
say. Roughly speaking, by perhaiis 2500 B. C.. or from 
that to 2000, the Semite had established himself upon the 
mound, and the town of the cave-dwellers was a thing of the 
past. About 2000 B. C., let ns say, the cloud lifts, and we 
can see the elty on the hill again. A grc^l 
over it, since we saw the Horites clustering on the High- 
Placc for the sacrifice to the Earth-God. The whole top 
of the hill, about half a mile in length, is surrounded by a 
great wall, Strongly built of big stones, roughly dressed with 
the hammer, and bedded in mud. The wall is from 
20 to 30 feet high and 13 feet thick. On the top of it 
is a parapet from which the defenders can throw down 
missiles upon any enemy; and at intervals the curtain is 
broken hy shallow projecting towers, about 40 feet long and 
24 feet diicL As we come up the hill from the south, we 
find that this massive bulwark is pierced by a gate about 9 
feet broad, leading to a narrow passage between tw'o solid 
towers of brickwork. The gate is during the day ; but at 
sunset it will be closed by two heavy portcullises of wood, 
w^h L dropped between the six great stone slabs, which 
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stand, three on either side of the gate, and are then jamnied 
tight by baulks of timber. Already, before you reach the 
gate, your nostrils have been saluted by the aroma of Gczcr, 
and once within the wall you are almost stifled with it; the 
overpowering stench of a crowded Oriental town, where 
such a thing as sanitation is undreamt of. and where all 
the garbage and iilth of the tightly packed population 
is cast out into the narrow streets or upon the nearest 
□pen space, there to rot and fester, and breed dis¬ 
ease. One would think that the mighty wall was 
a useless waste of labour, for the smeU of Gever is 
solid enough to repel the most daring enemy; but the in¬ 
habitants are c^uitc careless of the horror which they breathe 
everj' day and all day, though it has left its marks, plainly 
enough to be seen, on their unhealthy complejfions, and their 
disease-marked frames. Ch er the sea. In Crete, the Minoait 
of this time is rearing stately palaces, whose drainage- 
systems make us open out eyes with wonder at'the present 
day, so modem are they; but the Semite of Geacr in those 
days was as indifferent as his successor of to-day to what 
the ordinary' civilised man regards as a first essential of 
decency m life. If you were to examine the cisterns from 
which they draw the water-supply for their cooking, or for 
their infrequent ablutions, you would very likely find at 
the bottom of several.of them all that remains of one of the 
family, or of the family next door, who unfortunately over¬ 
balanced himself or herself in stoopingito draw up the water- 
pot, and found a watery grave. Literally so; for again it 
was nobody's business to clean out the'cistern, and the 
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mourners were at least saved the trouble of providing a 
funeral. Whether they went on drinking essence of ancestor 
or not, one cnnnnot say ijositivelv- ‘'We can but hope,” 
says Dr. Macalister, "that the water was never used again: 
certainly the bodies were never taken out,” On the one 
side you have a hope; on the other a certainty. 

Passing through the narrow crooked streets, paved with 
cobblestones worn smooth by the tread of innumerable 
bare feet, we notice among, the dirty mud-plastered houses 
one considerably larger thair its fellows, with a courtyard 
around it. Hold your breath as you pass it, for this is the 
palace of the sheikh, — K-ing of Gciicr, as he calls himself, 
who holds the power of life and death over every^ one within 
the walls, except when the Egi-ptian resident sees fit to 
interfere. For these are days when the arm of Egypt, under 
the Senuserts and Amenemhats of the Xllth Dynasty, is 
both long and strong, and the king of Gezer, big man as he is 
within hLs ow-n walls, is as the dust under die sandals of the 
Good God who rules b>' the Nile. If you enter the court- 
y^ard, you may see the workmen busy upon the most remark¬ 
able piece of engineering that ever was carried out in Gezer, 
or, for the matter of that, anywhere else In Palestine, save In 
later Jerusalem: so much the most remarkable, that one 
wonders if the Amoritc really had much to do with the 
planning of it at all events, or if that was not rather the 
work of one of Senusert’s military engineers. 

This is the great water-tunnel of Gc^er. You enter it by 
a keyhole-shaped entrance, and find yourself in a huge 
arched passage, 12 feet across, and 23 feet high, whose 
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walls the workmen are busily finishing off with their 
flint tools. The passage sIoi>cs downwards at an angle 
of about 30 degrees, and you follow it down a staircase of 
80 steps, hewn, like the rest of the work, out of the solid 
rock, till you are 90 feet below the level of tiie courtyard 
above. Here the passage ends in a great natural cave, 80 
feet by 28, in which rises a strong spring of water. One 
thing is sure,—that with such a spring in the very heart of 
the town, Gczer w*ill never suffer from thirst in time of 
siege. Even if the plan of the work was due to EgiTitian 
influence, the execution of it is at least a testimony to the 
industry of the jkmoritc workmen who carried it out with 
their rude stone tools. 

Further on in the town you come upon another trace 
of Egyptian influence, in the shape of a small temple to one 
of the Egj'ptian gods, inscribed all over with the picture- 
writing of the Mile, like Its huge sister which Senusert has 
been rearing to Ra at Heliopolis. But though Egyptian 
religion has dius its place in the town, the inhabitants have 
their own High-PI ace on an ojicn piece of ground neat the 
centre of the toisTi. It is an irregularly shaped area, about 
150 feet by 120, and in the middle of it stands a row of ten 
great unhewn stones set upright, such stones as Jacob set 
up for a pillar at Bethel, anointing them with oil, after his 
vision of the heavenly ladder. The seventh stone is differ¬ 
ent from the others, and has been brought from a distance, 
for no such rock is found in the neighbourhood. If you 
examine it, you will see that a groove runs round the middle 
of it, where a rope has been fastened to drag it along, or to 
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hold it steady on a sledge; and you remember how in later 
days Mesha, king of Moab, records how he dragged the 
“Ariel of Dodah" from Ataroih, and set it up before 
Chemosh, his god, in Kerioth. No doubt this seventh stone 
(the lucky number), is the record of some successful raid 
on another town, jK:rhaps on Jerusalem, for the stone is of a 
kind found there, in wliich the king of Gezer carried off one 
of the sacred pillars of the Jehusite High'Place to adorn 
his sanctuary. As to the rites which go on under the shadow 
of the Standing-Stones of Ge^er, perhaps the less said the 
better. To the Amorite mind of that day there may have 
been something very' sacred about them; to the Western 
mind of to-day they can bo sununed up in two words, — ■ 
beastliness and blood. As to the first part of this deseription, 
the evidence of the type of votive offering found on the high 
place is too clear to be misunderstood; as to the second, it is 
enough to say that “the whole area of the High Place was 
found on excavation to be a cemetery of new-born infants.” 
How deep in the Semitic mind the idea of the need of sacri- 
£cing the first-bom to the Lord lay is shown by the fact that 
even a man like Abraham was obsessed by it till the vampire 
thought was driven from his mind by the incident on 
Moriah, Manifestly the Gezerites regularly sacrificed their 
first-bom to whatever god or demon they adored, and the 
little skeletons, crushed into large two-handled jars, and 
buried under the shadow of tlie sacred stones, are the wit¬ 
nesses to their devotion to a faith surely the most horrible 
and degrading which has ever possessed the human mind. 

Indications were nor wanting that adults, as well as infants, 
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w€re sometimes offered on this place of abornina^tions; and 
indeed the whole city gave evidence of what Dr. Macalister 
calls A"/tec-like disregard of the value of human life*” 

As you go through the streets you are stopped by the 
crowd gathered to watch the ceremoti)" at the foundation 
of a iTiew house. No house can be lucky unless it is reared 
upon a sacrificed life^ and so the builder of this one is going 
to ensure good fortune by the offering of one of his depend¬ 
ants. Being a thrifty man^ he chooses one who is crippled 
with disease and comparatively usele-ss; and so a poor old 
woman^ bent double with spinal curv ature* is draggc<l along, 
bound, and throwm into a hole in the ground^ with a jar 
of food and a bowl of water beside her to nourish her spirit 
in the shades; and the stones of the new house are piled 
above the poor tortured body. A little further along they 
sacrificed a man recently; but he had lost his left hand in a 
fight anyw'ay^ and so was not of much use. If you could dig 
down in another spot, not far away, you would come upon 
three bodies^ or rather two bodies and a half^ disposed in a 
way that suggests an even ghastlier horror. Two skeletons 
arc lying side by side, and above them lies the upper half of 
the body of a youth about i8 years of age* who has been 
sawn asunder at the w'aist. Around the bones lie vessels for 
food and drink; and the grimmest horror of all is that the 
skeleton fingers of the left hand of one of the figures are 
dipping into one of the bowls. You picture the jxxir wretch 
groping in the stifling darkness of his living grave for a 
last morsel of food; :md when you have seen the ^'wtird 
chamehhouse/* as the excavator justly calls the ghastly 
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cJ^tem where fourteen men and a young girl of sixteen, this 
last sawn asunder at the waist also, had been cast, and won¬ 
dered what horrible tragedy could account for their presence 
in such a place, you have probably had about enough of "the 
iniquity of the Amoritc," and wonder, not at the command 
of extermination which went forth against the race, 
but rather that it was allowed to curse the earth for so 
long. 

We turn from these horrors to see if the craftsmen of 
Gezer are doing any work of such quality as that by wlrich 
even a race so brutal as the Assyrian lias succeeded in assert¬ 
ing its claim to the interest of the civilised world, if not to 
its affection; but the Amorite is as infertile in art as he is 
fertile in cruelty. Up in the streets above the abominations 
we have been talking about, and In such air as Gezer may 
call fresh, you find her craftsmen working in their little 
booths, — potters, metal-workers, joiners and weavers. Not 
one of them apparently has an idea of his own; before 
them they all have some Egyptian model or another, ami 
they are all feebly and bunglingly imitating the products of 
a civilisation tliat they have not the wit really to understand 
or appreciate, ^‘From first to last," says Dr, Macalister, 
"there was not a native potter in Palestine who could so 
much as invent a new design to paint on his warerpots. 
There was not an armourer who could invent a new pattern 
of sword or arrowhead." TTtie native Canaan!te was never 
more than an Imitator, and a feeble one at that, of the 
handicraft of better men. Yet in this land, so cursed from 
the beginning by unorlginality, and from the same stock as 
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this Amorite race, so helpless without the prop of other 
men's ideas, and so revoltingly brutal in its religious con¬ 
ceptions, there rose at last a conception of God and ot 
human duty, the purest, the most spiritual, and the state¬ 
liest which the woirhi has ever known! It is one of the 
standing mysteries of human history'. 

It is a matter of four centuries before the cloud lifts from 
the hill again so that we can get another glimpse of what is 
happening in Gezer. When we see the little city again, 
the Amorkc is still there, and as much indebted to outside 
influences as ever; but meanwhile great chairges have taken 
place in the wider world, and these are reflected in the city's 
attitude towards its old suzerain, Eg3pt, In a rash moment 
the king of Gezer had joined the Syrian League, which 
dreamed of holding back the great conqueror, Thothmes III, 
from his career of conquest in Syria. The army of the 
League was scattered like chaff at JVlegiddo by the first 
whirlwind charge of the Egj'ptian chariots, and Gczer, like 
the other cities of the lU-fated coalition, had to pay the price 
of its folly. For many' a day the strong hand of the 
XVIIIth Dymasty Egyptian Empire held the old hill 
fortress in a grip of iron. Then came evil day's for the 
Empire. Amenhotep III, last of the great kings of die 
dynasty, passed aw*ay, and his son, Amenhotep IV or 
Akhenaten, one of the most remarkable men of history', sat 
upon the throne of the Pharaohs,—a saint, no doubt, but, 
like another saintly royalty, "a sair sanct for the crown." 
Under his rule, which was concerned more with religious 
reformations than with the guarding of the empire which 
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hti* ancestors had won, S)Tia slipped bit by bit from the 
slackening grasp of its overlord, till scarcely a city was left 
to Egypt. 

Gezer shared in the general scuttle from under the shadow 
of Egypt to the protection of what seemed the stronger, at 
all events the nearer and more active |x>wcr. The Amorite 
king of the towm is a certain Yapahi, and he has left us the 
W'rltttn record of some of his troubles and perplexities. His 
first letter to his overlord shows him still loyal, in w'ords, at 
all events, but very uncomfortable. His brother has 
deserted him to join the enemies of Pharaoh, and doubtless 
Yapahi only holds to his allegiance because he is not yet 
quite sure w'hich way the cat is going to jump. We may 
listen to his first letter, as a specimen of the grovelling of 
these little local kinglets before a real king. “To the king 
my lord, my gods, my sun, the sun of heaven, thus hath 
spoken Yapahi the Man of Gczer, the dust of thy two feet, 
the groom of thy horse, -kt the two feet of the king my 
lord, the sun of heaven, have I bowed me down seven and 
seven times with bre^t and back. All that the king saith 
to me, w'cll, well do 1 hear. A servant of the king am I, 
and the dust of thy two feet. T..et the king my lord leam 
that my youngest brother hath deserted me, and hath entered 
Makkcdah, and his two hands have submitted to the So- 
Gaz, And lo, the land ... is hiKtile to me. Therefore 
care for thy land. Let my lord write to his lieutenant 
regarding this event.” 

Yapahi^s somewhat tremulous loyalty was not above 
suspicion, if we may believe another of the letter*writers 
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of the time, Ahd-Khiha, governor of Jenisaletn, who has 
much to say of the disloyalty of Gezer; and in any case, 
loyalty was of little avail in the general landslide of the 
Egj'ptian possessions in Syria, Gezer finally passed from 
Vapahi’s feeble grasp into rebel handsj and no doubt paid 
for its defection when Merenptah invaded the land, and 
added to his titles the epithet, “Binder of Gezer” One 
ivory pectoral bearing the cartouche of Merenptah is the sole 
record of his conquest which the excavations have brought 
to light, 

'Ilie exploration of the mound has added nothing to the 
story which the Books of Joshua and Judges give of the 
city'^’s relation to the Hebrew conquest. We can figure King 
Horain and his fighting men setting out on their ill-fated 
expedition for the relief of Iwachish, never to return; and 
then we see the little robber's nest rallying after its disaster, 
and facing the enemy so boldly that the Ephraimites do not 
venture to risk a siege, but simply people the country' around, 
leaving the Gezerites, who, after all, were their not very far- 
removed cousins, to the enjoyment of their amiable rites on 
the hill’top—a source of future corruption for the Israel 
that was to be. 

\Miat the Hebrews were not able to do, the Philistines 
had apparently succeeded in doing by the time of David. 
The references to Gezer in the accounts of the wars of the 
Hebrew champion indicate that the town was then a PhilLs- 
tine stronghold, past whjeh David did not venture to press 
his victorious pursuit of his routed foes; and that later in 
his reign the king attacked his old enemies there with some 
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success, though there is no cl^im to the euptute of the city* 
The richest graves which were found du ring the excavations 
belong to this period, and the articles found in them, par¬ 
ticularly those of wrought silver, are such as elsewhere 
would be called Late Mycenaean. That is to say, they 
coTTes[)ond to what we know of the origin and culture of the 
Philistines, who W'cre, in all probability', a fragment of the 
Dispersal of the great Mlnoan Empire. Specially interesting 
is the fact that one of the rare occurrences of iron in the 
city of this time Is in one of these Philistine tombs, a fact 
which lends an added probability to the interpretation of 
the obscure passage in 1 Samuel xiii, which suggests that 
the Philistines alone had the use of iron w'eapons at this 
time, and by their control of the coast trade hindered their 
enemies the Hebrews from gaining possession of tlie superior 
metal, only King Saul and his son Jonathim being able to 
secure the Lweted iron eijulpment. 

'lire traces of the occupation of the city and the strength¬ 
ening of its fortifications by Solomon, after its capture by 
his father-in-law, the Egy-pdan Pharaoh, are probably to be 
found in the solid towers of squared masonry which appear 
to have been added to the outer wall at tliis period, and in 
the section of wall of the same character which seems to 
have taken the place of a part of the wall which had been 
breached, no doubt by the siege-engines of the Egyptian 
king when he captured the town. These towers were added 
to and strengthened by rougher masonry in later day's, prob¬ 
ably at the time when the Syrian general Bacthldes re- 
fortihed the city; but the Solomonic w*ork is of inhnitcly 
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better character than the hasty patching; of tlie Syrian 
bastions which mask it. 

Of the A-‘5S3'rian doEiiLnation of Gezer, about the time of 
Manasseh, the onl)' evidence which survives is in the shape 
of two tablets bearing cuneiform iascriptions, one of which 
relates to the sale of certain slaves, and guarantees them 
against sickness and phisical defects, and the other gives 
details of the sale of a field by a Hebrew named Nethaniah. 
I'^ven at this time, though Assyrian influence is strong enough 
to render the transaction of business according to Assyrian 
forms necessary, the town w;is still apparent!under Egv'p- 
tian officials, for one of the witnesses to the first divcument 
is the governor, who bears a n^une, Huruasi, of regular 
Egyptian form. 

From this titne, about 649 B. C., the story of Gezer is a 
blank, till we see it once more as a centre of strife in the 
troubled days of the Maccab^an revolt. In the earlier days 
of the War of Independence, Ge*^r appears in its old role 
of the stronghold of the foes of Israel, a thnm in the flesh 
of the champions of Hebrew freedom, and, as in old days, 
the spot where their victorious pursuit of their enemies is 
checked. But in 143 B. C,, there comes the last, and one of 
the most dnunatic chapters of the history of the old fortress. 
For “in those days, he [Simon Macr^lKeus] encamped 
against Gav-ara, and compassed it round about with armies; 
and he made an engine of siege, and brought it up to the 
city and smote a tower, and took it. And thej’ that were in 
the engine leaped fortli into the eit}'; and there was a great 
uproiir in the citj-; and they of the city rent their clothes. 
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and went upon the walls with their wives and children, and 
cried with a loud voice, making request to Simon to give 
them his right hand. And they said, ‘Deal not with us 
according to our wickedness, but according to thy mercy 
And Simon was reconciled unto them, and did not iiglit 
against them: and he put them out ot the city, and cleansed 
the houses wherein the idols were, and so entered into it 
with singing and giving praise. And he put all uncleanness 
out of it, and placed in it such men as would keep the law, 
and made it stronger than It was before, and built therein 
a dwelling-place for himself,” (1 Macc, xlli 43-4S.) 

The story of the discovery of the actual relics of this old 
chapter of victory' and clemency is one of tlie curiosities of 
the excavation of Gezer. Dr. Macalister, as he tells us, had 
found it necessary to establish a standard punishment for 
those of Ids workmen who were found to be playing tricks 
with any of the antiquities which they discovered. Men 
who held back any of their finds were placed on a “penal 
settlement’'—that is to say, they were set to trace the course 
of the city wall—a piece of work with few possibilities of 
interesting finds, and therefore with correspondingly few 
possibilities of the consequent “baklishish.” One day these 
culprits, in their monotonous work of tracing the line of the 
wall, found that it came to a sudden stop. They were traDS~ 
ferred to the opposite side of the wall, and bidden to trace 
it backwards towards the place where the gap occurred; and 
again they lost track of it, so that there was a space of about 
300 feet in which no wall could be found. Trenches w'crc 
cut at right angles to the line of the wall to find out if it 
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bent inwards at this pointj with the quite unexpected result 
that instead of a wall there came to light the remains of 
two gates and a large castellated structure, which was 
proved, by the pottery associated witli it, to be of the Mac* 
caba^an period. Gradually Dr. Macalister began to form 
tlie hope that what he had discovered was the Maccabaean 
Castle, the “dwelling-place" which Simon had built in 
Gczer for himself. 

So far, however, this was no more th:ui a probabiticy; but 
then the good genius who had led M. Clermont-Ganneau 
in the beginning to the identiheation of the site, evidently 
took the matter in hand again, and put the conjecture 
beyond die reach of doubt. One day one of the basket- 
girls who carried away the earth dug out by the regular 
diggers spied some marks on a fragment of stone lying by 
the wall. She at once brought the stone to the excavator, 
and the marks proved to be a Greek inscription, roughly 
scratched in an almost illegible hand, Patient study was 
required foi the decipherment of the hurriedly scratched 
letters; but die toil brought its own reward, in the shape of 
the quaintest possible evidence, absolutely unquestionable, 
that the enigmatic building was indeed the ensile of the 
victorious Simon MaccabiEUs. The inscription, when 
deciphered, was seen ro run thus: ‘‘Says Pampras; may 
fire pursue Simon’s palace!" 

The little scrap of lettered stone brings the w’hole story 
of more than two thousand years ago to light again. You 
see the triumphant Maccab^Ean in his mercy giving life to 
Ids Syrian foes, but inexorably driving them out of the town 
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to make room for "such men as would keep the law,** and 
perhaps keeping enough of his conquered enemies about for 
a while to rear the castle by which he meant to close the 
breach which his battering-ram had made in the wall. And 
then you see Patnpras, one of these Sj'rian labourers, sore 
at being dispossessed of his home, and sorer still at being put 
to forced labour for his conquerer, casting about in his mind 
for a mode of revenging himself. Simon had showed him 
mercy indeed; but what was a mercy which drove yon from 
your home, and forced you to toil at the rearing of a standing 
memorial of your loss and shame! Force was impossible 
against the conquering Maccaba?an; hut to get a blasting 
curse built into the very walls ot his insolent castle, ‘that 
would be a revenge worth while! So 1 ampras hurriedly 
scratched his curse on the block of stone which he was han¬ 
dling, taking care that no Jewish overseer noticed what he 
wiis doing, and ui due course the stone was built into the 
w'all, and Pampras felt that he had at least got a little of 
his own back. But "the best-laid schemes** have a prover¬ 
bial habit of failing, and that of poor Ppmpras was no 
exception. Surely it would have doubled his bitterness of 
soul could he have foreseen the result of his curse, and 
realised that his device to blast his enemy would be the one 
thing needed to give the credit for the Maccabsan castle 
to the hated conqueror. 

So, with this sad miscarriage of a well-planned scheme, 
the story of Gezer comes to a close, for the later fragments 
of history relating to the old site are not of importance 
sufRcicot for us to linger over them. Roughly we may 
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estimate the life of the old hill-fortress at from 3^^ 
3500 years, and the glimpses we have had of it during that 
period show tis a sufficiently chequered story', Horite, 
Amorite, Hebrew, Egyptian, Philistine, Assyrian, Mace¬ 
donian, and Hebrew* again, come and go through the thirty- 
odd centuries, each leaving his impress on the mound for our 
time to read—a city of many races, indeed! And if we 
have seen little to admire, and much to disgust in the record 
of the peoples who reared the W'alls and crowded the close- 
packed homes of Gester, we can at least be thankful that 
the record closes with a true hero, in the person of Simon 
Maccabxus, and (shall we say?) with a touch of genuine 
humim nature, which wre should be sorry to miss, in the 
Curse of Fampras, 
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Amdlneaup 23, 29, 14-37 
Amelu, 257 
Amen, 29, 55 
Amenetubati 92 
lllp 93, 99, 353 

Amenhotep I. i3i 
Tpinplc ofp lit 
Muitimy of, 134 

lit. 53. 5S-57 p 96. 97. 105. 107- 

log, 123 

Temple ofp Ill ft jf7* 
btuminy of, 134 
Anifntct, 31 
Amherst Papyrus, 148 
Animlditaoa, 243 

Aoiorttes {ApiMfni), 221, 433 ft 

Anasrajip 8j 

AntL s. en. Amen, t79-l3l 

AnfcH, *, en, ps. Aten, 77 , 163 

Aofrhiin, 218 

Antasurrap 215 

Antefs, 92 

Annochtiag 424 

AnUr 250 

AnU'Adad Temple, 290^ 306 
Anubb, i6d 
A iinunaki, 250 
AraMitij Canal, 293 
Archfan ax, 320 
Axcha^logy, methods ofp 9*18 
Argolis, 32^330 
Argos. 330-33^ 
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Arl^dac, 37cjj 3B6 
Art, Mmoan* 386-^91 
Semite, 4Jj 

Astur-bani-pal, 53^ 94^ 95. 241. 
146, a49p 261, 264, 283, 285. 
297. 298 _ 

Asbur-ftii-ikni, 28r, 298 
Afhur-n&din-akhfp 291 
Asbar-nsitsir-pal, igjn 279-284, 
293. 3 ^x»- 3 o 6 
Ashur-uballitp 291^ 297 
Aiibur, 4, 262, 281, 290 
Aisyrift, Ajt af, 301-303 
Estimate of^ 300 ft sfq* 

Fftlnccs of, 306 
Riic of, 291 f t frq. 

Warfare ofi 304, 305 
Astcmkhcb, Quorn, 131, 132 
Asuthur Cana!, 199 

Aswan, ipi 
Aten^ 31 ifij, 

Aten-ncfcm, 57 
Athinail, 85 
Atlantis^ 2^ h, 371 
Atreus, 34P 

Treasury of, 342, 347, 351 jf 
leq* 

Atum, 56 
Awad, 273, 174 
AxoSh 4^ 

B 

Baalbec, 353 
Bahbar, 202, 206 
BabO, mound 230 
Babylon^ 2, 15, 54, 96, 184, 224, 
223 ft 

Mounds of, 130 
Walla o(, 233-233 
Dcstmccian by Seruiad^cnb, 293 
Babylonia, 183 1*1 tgq^ 

Bacobidcs, 424, 443 
BacchylldcSv 370 
Radu, 198 
Baghdad, 22R 

Babwat, gates of, 289^290 
Ballai, 35 


Bantb, 222 
EasaUa^ 221 
Basba-DuiiLa, 217 
Beauebamp, Abbe dc^ 229 
Bel, 230 

Belsbazxa^r^ 227^ 238 
Bekom, 8, 8s ft xrq- 127 
Beltis Catr, Babylon, 237 
Beius, Temple oi 2311 ^o, 241 
Benef-ab, 46 

Benjamm of Tudek, 228, 265 
Beni Amran, 49, 50 
Eeni-hjisan, 19 
BerossuSp 183 
Bet^kJiiillaf, 4it 47 
Blban cl-Maluk, t 27 
Sirs Kjmmdp 229, 331 
Black Obelisk p 379 
Bcaz. 322 
Boghaz-kyoa, 6 
Bunoml, 129 
Barsippa, 184, 229, 246 
Sotta, P, E,* 9 p 266 ft ^rq. 
Boyd-Hawes, 397, 403 
Brefuted. 38, 8o^ 93, g6^ 97 j 
12s, j66 

Brugseh^ E„ 13, 126, rji, 132 
Bubastites, Court of, Karnak, lot 
Buddnghamp 8 
Budge, Sk ^ W„ 34 p 81 
BuB-grappling, Tm ns^ 338 
Knossos, 383-3815 
Fignratics, 3^4 3^5 
BuH'i Head Relief, Kjiossos, 382 
Bunarbaalii, 311 
Burrows, ILt 388. 39^1 405 
Busifisp 21 
Byblos, 73, 74 

C 

Campbell, General, 130 
Cand1esrickt> 170 

Canning. Sir S. (Lord Stratford 
dc Rcdcliffp), 171+ 278 
Canopk Eqx, 161 
Canopic Jars, (Akbeniten), 78 
Carchemish^ 33 
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Crtrljrlcj T., 48 

C^jtinrvonp I^rd, ij, 153 d srq. 
CaiAractp Fourth^ 53 
CcrttriJ Pirkp Obelisk oi^ 103 
Qka.iBpo|li£in, 85 
CbavtK River* 351 
diemash, 437 

Chieftiin Vait, 360, 387, 396 
Cirde-GraveSp J4J d trq. 
City-Statesp 194 ri 
Cleopstra^s Needle, foj 
Ctcrmont-GojineaUp 419^ 42a 
Ccwic of H^immiirabi, 348-260 
ColEn Tc:Tr8, 144 
Colossii 3 

Coctsititniiiiaplc, Obelisk of, 103 
ComarOp 372 

Cauefaeip Staer, of Tutankham^Hp 
i70p^ 171 

Courtp early, 44, 45 

Court of Palace, Knossoifi, 376 
Cretfip 6p 36S er rrf. 

Ctosh Capt.p [93, 2t5, £48 
Ctowii of Egypt, 46 
Cutlu, 184 
Cyclops, 334 t 340 
Cyprus, 4£36 
Cyrui, 227 

Cylinder of^ 232 

D 

D^^dal^Sp 3694 3J7 j 
DahsbuT* 14 
Danaai, 404, 405 
Donielp 226 
David, 43 t 44 ^ 

Daoud Pallia, i^i 
Deluge Tibletfip 286. 287 
Deiip 39 
DenoOp 83 

Der cl-Babn, 13, 40, 92, lit, llS, 

*3T 

Der el-Medlnet, tit 
DevillierSp 118 
DIctsan Cave, 368, 377 
DiodariLa, 3, S, 226, anA 261, 296, 
333 


Diomedn 330, 348 
Divination, fiabylonmn, 246 
r>omcd-Toinb l^ aastyp 364 
Dorians, 331 

Dorpfcld^ W., 315-319^ 333 ^ 33^ 
Double-Axe Pillars, 377 
Drab Ahul Meggaht 127 
Drainage, ^0S5os, 391 p 394 
H^Lgia Triada^ 397 
Dfcss, Minoaji, 381, 382 

Dmvcfti, 85 p a? 

Dungi, 224 

Dur-Sbarrukinp 269-271* 195 
Dushrattap 34, 57, 291 
Dynasties, Egyptian, I, 11, 32, 37, 
35-45 


III. 47; IV, 33, 47 
IXp X, 91. 

XI, XU, 92, 99 

XVIII, 9j, 99, loo 

XlXp 21, 21, 99 

XX, XXC 37. 94 i UOr 131. *48 

XXtIlp XXV, 94 

XXV[p2t, 12 


E 

Eannatum, 192, 201^ 102, 204, 206^ 
207 

E-BzibbiTp 215 
Egibi, 131 
Eiorharenip 169 
Eki-kala, 215 

Elam, 1S4, 207 p 222, 24S, 298 
El-Amarrcbp 49, 50 
El-Amralip 34, 38 
Elaso, 424 
Eld red, Johop 22 S 
Elliot Smith, 76p 79, 142 
El WadiyeiJp 127 
E-makh, 237 
£mmau$ NiEropolls, 423 
Enakalli, 203, 206, 209 
Enannatiim I, 208, 209 
ll, lit 

Enctarzi, lit 

Efigelhach, 103, 104, 159, 151 
F^gilsa, 217 
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Eokhnal, [98 
Enki, 198, 4506, 217 
Enlil 184, 187. 198. 206, 219 
Entj|-natl«i-shum, 24:1 
Enlicarzi, 2[i 

E-niiintj, i97h ^ 9 ^^ 219, 222 
Entciuena^ 198^ 20j, 209 
Enzu^ 206 
Emti^ 4, 184 
Eridu, iSj, 1S4, 199 
Ernmfi, 19 
E-sagaa, 5, 233, 241 
Esarhaddon, 241, aDi, 296 
£-t«iiimaiik], S. 99, 233, 24!, 343 
Ethiopians, 94, 95 
Dynasty, 297 
Et-Tillp 49, 50 

Eurjmcdnni J40 

Eiiropa, 36S 

Evsiiis, Sir A,, 367 rt 373 

itq. 

F 

FloihriaH 317 

Flanditi. M. 267, 268 
Fresnel^ 231 

G 

GammK-B[>ard, Knossos, 1674 3S8, 

389 

Gar&tan^, 41 
Gatumdu^, lOOp 220 
Gaza, 171 

Gtbel Harkal, Lions l6j 
Gr&htin-annan 217 
Gncer, 84, 410 ft 
Walk of. 433 

Walcr-Tunnrl of, 435, 436 
Gileamrshp 246. 286 
Gir^ashlcrs, 4 
GLzch, 47 

GliiLtonr, W* E^ J14, 346 
Glovt of TutfLiikhiifflcii, 174 
Goliath, 407 
GoodspeH, t87p 296 
Gorg^as, 423 
C^umia, 397, 403 
Grottf, 347 


Grotcfend‘Cylinder, 239 
Gubin p X22 
Gudra, Wnll of, 192 
Statue of* 193 
Works of, 2 j8 tt ifq. 

Gii-edlo. 2qi-zo3p 208, 209 

H 

Habiri, 72p 
Hogg Qandil, 49 

Hagia Tdadop j6o, 386, 387, 39^* 
400 

Haibherr, 396 

HaB, li. R., 34. 66 , 122^ 134. t 45 r 
205. 334i 337. 35^ 39«». 4^2. 
404 

Hairnmirabi, 7, 22+, 227, 243, 248 

fi Sfq* 

Hanging Gardens* the, 231^ 2371 

23S 

Harvester Vase, 360, 396 
Hatbor Shrine & Coir^ !23p 382 
HatsbepsutT 92 
Obelisks of, 101-101* 153 
Temple oE lu# n8 ft ttq- 
Tcifcb of, 135 
Ha wars, 353 
Hati'ata, 49 
HayocSi 247 
Hebrew^, 408 
Heliopolis, 55, ^6 
Helkdk Pc Hods, 162 fi tfq. 
Henen-suten (HeraklenpoHaJp 92 
Hmt-tsoii, 132 
HepKiEstion. 227 

Herodotus, 8, 17, Z5i 26^ 85, 92, 
96, ^26* 233, ^35^ 240, 24^* 
329* 370 

Hco^ey, Leon^ 192 
Hefckiab, 282, 295 
Hidienst It, 87* 38* 121 
Hierakoopolk, 42^ 43 
Hieratic k HicroglyphEc, 44 
lligh-placc, Gezer, 430, 4JJ, 

417 

HilLah, 228 

HilprecJifj 187, 231, 247; 269 
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Hincks, 385 
Hi^arlik, jio, 316 
Hit, 184 

HiEtJtff, 3, 46, 73, iSop 343 
HivLt», 4 

Hoffortbp D. Q, 344, 346. 361, 397 

Ziomcrp 4. 34^, 350 

HoiDtra, ^luund of, 230, 242 

Horam, 421, 442 

Horcmhcbr rjSr 164, 180 

HnritcSp 4J2 

Hums, 35, 29 

HutuBsi., 444 

Hlly^ Tomb of^ 163, 177 

HyksQs, 93, 100, 400 

Hymns lo tiie Aten^ 59 fi irq, 

I 

Uh Siio 

liiigig, 210 ^ 220 
Inachos, 329 
Ineni^ lOD 
lo, 329 

Isaiah, 263, 2S2, 299p 431 
Ishlar Gatr, thfr 96, 236, 237, 245 
Ism, t84t 0 >iiasty^ oU 224 
Isis, 3] 

Israel 421 

Jachin, 322 
Jehu, 279 

Jenjsakoi. iSz, 195, 416 
J»4ir, TtD ei. 419. 420 
Julms. C. M. W.. 259 
JohnsoiiH Samuel, 255 
Jullois, ll 3 
JoDih, 261, 265 
Jonathan, 443 
Josephus, 419, 424 
Joshua, 42.1 

Judas Maccabius, 423, 424 
Juktaa. Mu 369, 370 
JumjurU:i, 231 

K 

Ka.amenhutep, 169 
Kadashmitn-Enlil, 


Kadeshp 94, ti8 
Kadi, tgS 
Kai^alad, 221 
Kairaios RHer^ 3S0 
Kalah, 227, 2^2, 265, 2S0, 281, 
292, 293 

Kalat-Sherkat, 281 , 290 
KiHimacbus, 370 
Kamares Ware, 3S7, 396, 4DQ 
K a nacr-Bint-cl-Xah r, 422 
Kaphtnr, 44)6 

Karkar, Bartk 294 
Kamakp 3, 68, 93. 96 ii ifq. 

Festal Halit 104 
Hoi! ol RecordSp 103 
Pillared Hall, 103 
Table of KbigSp 104 
Karu^ 53 

Kar-Tukulti-Nioib, 293 
Kasr, Mound of, 230 
KassandrAt 34 ° 

Kassitc DynutVp 243 p 291 
Kcfti, 406 
Keftiu, 145, 146 
Kepahl,!, 372, 373 
Keftdth, 437 

Ker Porter, 8, 367 et ifq, 
Kha?oiuas, 148 
Khafra, Jlp 42 
Khakku, 222 
Khanig:albac, 291 
Kha-sekheitiui, 39, 42, 43 
Kheut, 21, 36 
Kheotameiiti, 21, 22, 36 
Khepera, 36 
Khnemhotepr 19 
Kbonsu, Temple of, 107 
Khorsabid, 262, 266, 267-269 
Khufu, 33 
Khusur River^ 296 
Ktiyaiip Alabastron of, 400 

Kine, L. W., 19s 
King List, Abydus, 31, 32 
Saqqara, 32 
Ktmash, 311 
Khhr t 84 i 230 
Klytemnefttrap 31, 345, 346 
T reasuiy ot, 352, 355 
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Knossds, 13, 53, 66, 83, 367 ri 
tr^./ Fjill of, +04 fj fc^. 
KokortpEA RivcPp 351 
Ko!dciv^c>% 15, 99, 232 ti 24Z, 
24s 

Kotn C5 Sultan, 2S 
KDuyunjik, 24^, 265, 366, 267-27S, 
iE]-3H4i 286^ 387 
Ktc&i&s, 226 
Kyuios^ 339 

L 

Lahr^unda, 377 
LabiTrfi. 377 

Labyrintli, Egyptian^ 92, pg; 

XrLo»$4:^^ 377, 378 
Lachiflip 282, 421 
Lanafth, 183 et irq. 

Larissa, 380, 381 
Larsa^ 184 

Layard, Sir A. H., g, 217, 131, 
345, 246, 266p 171 
Leaf. W., 324 

Lebanon, 199 

Leonidas^ 331 

LiblLKhegaJ Canal, 231 

Liott-Gatr, Myoena:, 340, J41 

Liofip Human-hEadedr 175* 276 

LflftuSp 285 

LoKta ui Jesusp^ 414 

Loret, 1J3, 134 

Lu^l-anda, iti 
Luj^aJ-biiTp aJ7 
Lu^al shag-cneurp 198 
Lu^il-ushuTn^aLp 117 
LugaLzaggisi, 214, 215 
Lummadimdu^ CanaJ, 2n8 

Luinmagimufltaslia^AZiigl^pAda ita- 

oal, 20 Sh 209 

LuJCOTp 3, 93. 96, 107, ft 

Forccmirt and Hallp toS 
Ljihgof, 38 

M 

Maafp 31 

Matralktct, S 4 , 408 ^ 4 m ti 


Macizabaian Wars, 423 
Mai:ca1>E«p Book.^ of, 419, 445 
I^Iace^ 38 
MankenziCp 404 
M^agaji, 222 

222; (Babylonian), 

246 

Manassebp 444 

Alaiiattp 3a8p 3+S 

Manetbo, 32, 33 p 41 
''Majidikin, die,^^ 172 
Majiolb, 375 
Mar^h PhiUipps^ 125, 126 
Marduk, Tempk of. 96, 233 p 241, 
S 50 

Mancitc, 9. 27 r =8^ 34 ^ 9 it 
12a, 130 

Maspero, 17, 37p 65, I4. 124^ ijo, 
U 3 , 135 
.Modes, 264P 29ft 

iMedinct-llabii. Tcqiple n(, 96p 
I Up 406 

Mcgarofi, 'I'in iii, 336 
Mof^iddo, Battle 440 
Melnkhkha^ 221, 

MEOinonium, 28, 29; Mrfnphi$, 55i 

Mena, 31, 43, 46, i88h 189 
Menldi; 358 
MEnkaurap 33, 43 
MEntuerahatp 95 
MentuhotepSp 40, 92 
i^fErttuhotep Neh-hapet-Rap 92^ lli, 
J21, 123 

MefEirptahp 29; Temple t>L Hit 
U 4 i 4 ^li 443 

Stele ofp ri3j Mummy of, 134 
MErkes, Mound, 230, 243^ 247 
Memeitp 45 

M r rod ach-B a I a-d an I, 243 
Meryra, t$y 69 
Mcntatra, 77. 163 
Mc$ha of Moabi 437 
Mttilim, 197 p 198, 201\ 203 
Middle Kingdom, E^pcian, 22. 4O1 

Midria, 330 
Miaoa, 371 
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Mrn&an PefiodSp rt 

Eatlj^p 4 ^V MiddlCp 4OO. 

401; La.tet 401 

Rcl^lioiis with Egypt, 39^401 
Minojip 7, 369. 377i 37^ 

Minus KaJocKrrrinu^, 373 
Min^l^UTp 370, 395 
Mlnj^, 35* 

Mitanni, 54, 291 
]Vfoahitc StonCj 410 

Mqcrisp Laktp 92 

MahaiEimcd Psihip 271 

Mohamiccrjilit >93 
Mohl. J.p 166 
MakhLoftr 398t 400 
''Momiers RoyflleSi Ics," 133 
Mqrgan, de, 24^ 

Alosw, 387 

Mosul 265-267, 17a, 27a 
Mujir cd Dili, 419 
Murashu., 7^ 247 
]hliiiray+ MLss M* A^> 2H 
Mushkcnu, 25^ 

Muhkl 292 
Muisil IL t79, 180 
Mut, TciuFlt of, t07 
Myi:ciE, 13, T4h 3l6t 3261 
340 

N 

Nabonidus, 187 

Nabopola^ssar, J5p 231^ 239,164 
N^aga td Dtr, 34^ 38 
Nabarinsi, 53 ► 

Nabum, 93^ 264 
Nana, 2^0 
Napalcpdi 8^ 85 t ^9 
Naqada. 34^ 35 
Naram-Skli lS 7 i 217 
Narnirr^ 44 
Naup]ia> 32^ 

NaviUc, E.. aS, 29, 34 ^ ng, m 
Nfbseni, 131 

NtbuchadncEzar, 5* i 5 p 2271 
228. ajij 232i 239.144 24^ 
Ncby Yunus* 265 
Ncdytn 2+1 25 
Ncfcrkhfrcs. 33 


Nefertiti. 57, 64, 70, 167 
Nekht, Tomb ul 14+ 

Ncphdiys, 31 
Ncsbmcl: Barqu<5, 24 
Ncitar+ 403 
N^u-aEdEii, 14S 
NcthanialL, 444 
Nck^lscfry, J46 
Nicanor, 423 
xNidaba, 221 

Niebuhr, Carstcfli 2i9i 265 
NLmnid, 265* 272, 273. 278, 286 
Niha, 199, 200 
Nindub* 221 

Nm^y^t 4i 93i 227, 261 ft 

Fall of 264, 2S1, 282. 299. 3™ 
Under 8moa«^erib. l-g^ 
Nirigirsn, 195, 196^ 198^ lOT, 2Uff, 
202, 2C^, 217. 219, 220 
Ningkhzida. 

Niakhar^a^, 206^ 217 
Nihki, 206 
Nia-maklu ^37 

Nbi'inar* 2W 
Ninus* 4 

Nippur, if4. 1S7, 189, 247, 349 
Niiokris, 226 
NI^-A£nQfl^ 93 

Nubkbas, 149 

O 

Oannrs, 185 
Ohemirt El, 219 h 231 
Old Kingdom. Eg^-ptiatii 22 
Olympiad, First, 347 
Qoiri* 279 

Opperi, tgj, 231.285 

OpiSj 184. 207 

Ortdiomenos, 3511 356 

Qririi, 20-25, ^ 9 ^ 3*=^ I Tomb of, 3^ 

Oslrtioji, 28, 29 

'0$ymaiidias, 3 

C>jtyrrhyiM:huS+ 4 M 

P 

Palaikastto, 397 
PalaniKrdeSp 329 
Falrrmo Stoiif, 33 
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Curse 4+6, 447 
Papn^mia^ 2^ 

Parthlana, 1 S 9 
Fawr^ 14^ 

Fashlf?, 371 
Passalacqua, 85 
Passion-Play H Abydos, 2 J -*5 
Patcsi, 194, L98, 201, 2JI, 317 
Paul, St„ 170 

Pauaanias. 33a, 33+, 540, J46, 351, 
356 

P^uacnrnapt^ 142 
Peduba^, 169 
Peel, T,, 34 
Pekah, 294 
PeVer, 24 
Pcioptdi, jjci 
PelopfT 3+0 

Penal ties, C<«Je o( Hammurabi, 

253 

PcfbEites, 4 
Pemier, 396 
Petfot, jga, 3^3 
Peraeia, Fountain^ 340 
Perscida, 330 
Periepcilis, 348 
Peters, 247 

Petrie, Ssf W, M F,, 14, 22. iK, 
34 , 35h jflr 7^ 9J> toj. 
104. ti4, J15. 133, 171^ 172^ 

PewerOp 148 

Phzaras, 83; Discg 394; Excava¬ 
tions IE, 396 

Philiitines, 4^10 ft 412, 413, 
Uz, 443 

Phoenidan writing, 394^ 408 

Pima|i', 169 

Pinches^ 285 

Pinezem, 130 

PisanellQ, 339 

Pithoi* 376 

PJajre, VirtOT^ 268. 169 

Flatxa, 3|i 

Plato, 371 

FolykraleSt 370 

Priam’s Treaju rc^ 113^ tii 

Prisie <l\4vtnfieip 147 


PrcHTeaajon, Corridor of, Knosso!^, 

r. 

Procession Street, Babylon, 96, 
^35, J36., 245 
Prodomos, Tiryns, 336 
Proitoi, 334, 340 
Propylsum, Tiryn^, 336 
Psalm CIV* 60, 61 
Pseira^ 403 
Ptah, 55 

Plokaiy' Euer&eles E id? 
Ptolemies, the, at Karnak, 106 
Puiesti, ice FhiUstitie^ 

Puntf Expedition to, 119, jm 
Pyramids, 3 
Pyramid-Builders, 33 
Pyramid the Second, Opening oE 
88 

Pyramid-Texts, 144 


Qcsscr, 49 

Quibeil, J. ¥L, T38 
Qiniiiiiukl]i, 292 

Qumeh, Temple of Sety 1 at, 
III 

R 

fta. 55. 56 

Ra-harakhte, 29 

Ramses I, Pylon of, 106; Temple 
of, 1T7 

Ramses 11 , 22, 27, 31, 94, 98 el 

ifq. 

Pillared Hall of, 1&5 
Work at Luxor, 108, log 
Colosius of, J17, 353 
Rxmses III, 95^ to 5 ^ irt, ti4h 

[26, 406 

IV, 134 
V* 134 
VL 1J4 
IX, [48 

Rimcsseum, tile, lit* llfi, 117 
Harness ides, the, 95 
Riisam, H., 231, 246, 283, 284, 
2S9 
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Rawlmscu. aSOp 285 

Rfd Hausct the, d! EE>pt, 45 

Rri^nerp jSp 4^ 

Rehhtniira, 104* 144, 4OJ 
Renpetp Ji 
Rciifl, 294 
^6S 

Ribadda, 73, 75 
Rich. C. Sr 230, 2jt, 265 
Rlqttfh, Jewrllcrj' Tomb atp 150 
Ross, 273 

Rossetti, D. Om "Tbe Burden of 
Nintveh/^ 2S0 

S 

Sachn, Mound. 230, 239 

SncriJiceB, Kumanp Gc^rrp 43 7i 43^ 

St, John Laterally Obeliji, 102 

Sais, 95 

Salt, H5 

Sajoaria, Z9S 

Saniarra, [84 

Samson, 40>7 

Samsu-ditana. 243 

Samsu-ilunip 24J 

Sa-nckhr, 41 

Saqqara, Kin^ List, 31 ; Sup^Pvrrt^ 
mtd, 47 

Sardanapalu^p 261 

Saigon [p 187+ 108- 
IL 269 p 295 ^ 

Sariec, E. de, 190 ei ttq.. 219, 24S 
Satamcn, chair ofp 168 
Saul, 443 * 

SavciCp 180 

Schliemann, H. % ri. 336-3+0- 3P 
ft itq., 3 ^ 7 ^ 37a 
Schuchhardt, 3+9 
Scripta Minoa, 394 
Scrvthiaiis, 264, 298 
Sealer, 398. 400, 403 
Sea-Pcopifs, 40^1 
Sea-'po^er of Crete^ J79“38i 
Sebeh-Ein-saf, 179 
Sciniramis, 4 r 
Semites at 433 

SmeferUp 33* ifi8p i6g 


Srnnnit. 104^ tiro, 114. [46^ 

T47, 401 

Snmadieribp 5, 23a, 161, 262-2^ 
281^, 282, 295 
Senuserts, difp ^2 
Senusert ttl, 24 
Seqmenra, 93 
Serpen l-coluimin 103 
Sesokhri^^ 33 ^ 41 
ScsostriSp 3t 17 
Set. 25 

Set-nekhtp 134 

Srt^' I, 22, 27-29, 31: Tomb of, K0, 
89 p 117. ^ ^ 

PdJarrd Kali of, T05; Temple 
of, II I* 117 

SartophagiLS and Mummv, 129, 
ijd 

IL 134, *58 

Shaft-Gravesp 34a fl lef- 
Eh, nasty, 3^ 

Shalmaneser L 291 
IL 279. 291, 240. 293. 29+ 
Shanuuh. 2^1 
SharEani-sharrip 217 
Shatt ci-Arab, iBj 
Shelley, 3 
Shesbanq. 106 
ShubbilulEuma, 7t 10° 
Shutnik-nakhufide, 249 
Siamen, 132 
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By the Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S, 

THE SEA KINGS OF CRETE 

AND THE PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION OF GREECE 

TH 1 R 13 tPmON 

Contitining 32 Fiifl-pagt from Pkffl&graphif 

& Shkk~Map sf Cf^kt und a Ffan Ski Pal^i 

LARGE CROW74 $VO- I^RlCK 10^6 NET BV POST, Ij/j 

The Writer's aim m vi^Iume has b«ii lo prescal to the general rtadejr, 
in an ttntechnical and readable fortn^ the results of the various expEoratioiis 
which have rccentl}^ done so oiticdi to enlarge our knowledge e/ the great 
prehisioric civilization which preceded that of da^iit r^retce, and on whose 
mia$ Greek culture., as me know it, arose. The ancient legends pointing to 
the existence of a great sea-power in prehistoric Crete narraledt and 
a short account is given of the civilixatEon assumed In the Homeric poems. 
Thereafter the mork of Schliemanoi Jeoding to the discovery of the Mycemean 
cuhnre, is briefly riescrihed^ anc4 tncnliig lo Crete Itselfr acrount Is given 
of the remarkable dt^ovrries at Knosws, Fhststosf and elsewhere h which 
have revealed the relics of the wonderfitl empire of the MiTiuan sea-kengs 
with Its advanced dvilization. 


THE STORY OF THE PHARAOHS 

A SHORT HISTORY OR ANCIENT EGYPT 

CenSmnittg 32 liitafraSilKS fnm PSi^kgritphs 

and 49 lUuttrtiSi&fis in the Tt.zi^ 

LARGE CROWN gVO. fRJCE 1 0/6 N£T EV P 0 S 1 \ II 3 

CLGTIL / ' ^ 

AberdftM Fiif At once popular and scholarly* and of great serviDe. 

The ftiBin CacU have beea woven into a narrative of muivellous rivktoesa in 
which accuracy hu not Id the Isaat been miicrilioed Id eflccl/^ 

Oxfard While the latest coaclnsiorLa of archmlogical investigm- 

lion are em bodied La the narmtive, all unnncnfsixy details are omitted^ and the 
ilory flows DO wUh ease and rapidity/* 


ropusirao iv jl fr c. atac*, ltp . 4. 5 sguaBi, lomim.v. w i 







HOLY LAND 

TAINTED BY JOHN FULLEYLOVE. PE-SCRIBED BY REV. J, KEUMAX, D.D. 

Cf itiaitiing jj JHuttratiaiu ttt Celtmr^ 

LAIlCSCtOWNBvo^ CLOTH pmCE 7/6 HtT BV POST, S.J 

EGYPT 

PAINTEB APTD DZSCRIBEJ3 BY R, TAtBOT KELLY 

CAiitmxfnjl^ in Coionr, 

LilVGE c:3iawv Bvo., CLQTU ^AlCH y/6 NET Pf PO^T, S/j 

The two Talnmes are tSsllcd in ■-'Blitflk'i Fopulu EeHeg ai Cfltnar 

bekn^ revised erfitiGni of Lhe vaEimiH which achieved oUEsutniiinH 
reputaiion and popnl^rilY in tlaft tarher and larger forcEL 

LUXOR AND ITS TEMPLES 

EY AYLWASLD M* BLACKMAN, D.LTTT* 

drawin^ qf iAji- Tem^Fei and Mtr m^nUMjrn^^t pV Thfi^ iv 
WAjga FLETClIEft. by nnmmus; 

Mrt tnrL 

S^UAKK DEWlf Svo., CLOTH PPPCE 7/6 StTt IV WOST^ 

Dr. Ubetman. the wcn-hndim Egyptpirscnla m iji this vciiuinQ irhh n tntKi 
ratnniting acenuni: dE |Ii« hfc of the ancunt [mhabitiuita uf Lumt, \Vc anc intmduEied tu 
hmiM, shops ^ ofliLM, the suhji^% of Tntashhamen. where ft-e we 

mem engaged m ad ibeir mriufcJd ajnutvmeiits and omipatJofi*, We occoaiuonv the 
cra^runt m then- ^^raMijfjsa ia Syria, T^l)esdne, and the Siitfaa, and are taken oa a 
traiuni^ exKdilwa to Somaiilaad; we Cake paff in Frcal rduHoai festivals^ and are 
Bpertatnrs«(a P3™abD5L ^ * 

Maror IkfliiJfl Flc^er** drawingi have ealraordi-nary h^uFty and Eslhatic vu^abildy- 

^»d-s£«ts<r™j.«T p( iwjjhi 

J -If "fc 2*** ll’osT who have had the piitikvc of rpadinj some 

.4 [bcrhaplcrs m maaiiHnpt. prophesr thnl it will have a phrnomcnafsaJe. 

THE CRADLE OF MANKIND 

flV THE REV* W. a, WlGJtAM, D^D,, AND SIR £PGAR T, A, WIGRAM 
Sk^J Fdiiwn, iS nimtra/tmr, 6 aiiif d Hid/. 

ii¥irr 3 vo.^ CLOTH »eicb 15 /- nct uv posTp 15 /p 

spirited and readable accoimt of an interest^nufT rewi-aiit^ 
ing by tbe rkh varietv of ? 

I Ibe wrftffs set down rtwtr i 


._rty 

™jntry. Tbe naefalnre is aJi^yi made inEi^TKting by the rkh nn^j of fnfor™ticio 


,. , . .- — ^--^yi I 

EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, AND 
PERSIAN COSTUMES & DECORATIONS 

A TECHNICAL HISTORY OF COSTUME 
HT MARV HOUSTON AND FLORENCE B. HORSfiLOW^ 
Cbnfdiwi^ 2j Fait /iimiraFant, t6 e/ ihfm in odourf amd 6 a i-ine Drnjniufs 

jq fAdf Trjit, 

9.1iAlLCRaW3t .|TO. price I 0/6 Mtt IV JKIST, ll/- 

^ loainl and pktiireu|ue designs* bvt 

ey We mk ttrartfccal ton. and I 1 .. ii*_ .._i. _^ ^ T! - 


fooiind .ill'™? iu Is* 

^ tflgBffcd in the preaentatimn J thcatriiafi 
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By the Rev. James Bajkte, F.R,A.S. 


THE BIBLE STORY 

A CONNECTED KAKRATIVZ RETOLD FROM HOLY SCRlPTlfRE 


50 Full-pitgff lilusiratwns in J* H. H-^rtley. 


fitffER ROTfAiL flvo. 
CLDTM 


PAICI 


15 /- 


BT post* 16;- 


Of ail books in tbe wotid'i litcrAtorB, tbis Dibit 
and tbc most abidinglj luttrtsiing. 

But tbe vaty gredEntSS ajld camprebansJ vcntss oF tbc book ore in same sort a 
liiiadratl'Ce inti a difficulty lo rrisny minds. For tbfi BiNtf l9 PCit ape book, bat 
many books—a whole nationni liteimtujiEi witb biitery, poctty, ramanct, dactriti* 
and tontrovfir&y inler^'oven in its fabric; and there are ibowsamda who wish to 
use it for the InsEntction of tbesr childniii, or to gs.ln a clear idea of tbs coiirde of 
tbecventa width it records with snch inbnite pictureawiueneEs of detail who yet 
End It cjttremeiy dlfficall to inace the ^oeoee, or to dtaeutinsle the thread of 
the narratj-re from I he mass of other EOaEcrlah histoEical, gcnealofilcnl, and con- 
troversiah with tihich Itis ipvokeiL 

For such people this book baa been wrilteni. It iiims at tellLd^. i^imply, 
straightrorwardly^ and in its bisturioal order the story of God's deal togs with 
men which ruftft through tho whole Bible. It is hoped that such a book may be 
found useful in tbe ipsrnictJon ol the wucl|^^ and may prove neither unwrvice- 
able Dor unifilereiitins 1° tbeir elders who wii to gain a clear idea of the eon™ 
of Ihe greale^E of nJl itoriEs* 


LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE BIBLE 

A HANDBOOK FDR BIBLE STUDENTS 
Cmtuining 48 Fuii-pagt lUusirffHimi fr^tn Fhotegraphs. 

cnOW.N Svn* Witter 5/ — KtT nr rosT, 5/3 

CAritfuin Wwld.^'^Jn this very Lntercstieg and beantifnllv illnstrmted volume 
the reader b eonducted, aa it were, through Paltstipe aon the OBiRhbDunne 
regioqs, through Mesopotamta aad Babylonia, and ihrangh Egypt; xmd leintro¬ 
duced to their fnbabitantBaa known tbroa^h recent research, aod to Jd^nb: history 
in its Biblical r^jon*. The work is amblEious in its rangep but iradswErs wbU 
10 its title/’ 

Sfiiurijy TFitfjafpilirr.—' Tt i% not often that one cao s[wnk of a <popnlar ' 
book ia terms of such unqnali^Bd praise as readily offer ihemselves to db in 
□otlcEnR this voTume which Mr. Baitie has wHlten on the 'Lands and Feoplea 
of the Dibit’ . . . Altogether we may say that we could baHly dessra a more 
foscinadnE book to offer to yountf readers. Those who are privitaged to read it 
wiB End every page rich in biEeresL'^ 

^f tiAadxif rfflMi.—Mach care and research have gaae to the prod ucl ion of this 
book. So far as we have bean able to lent it, we ha™ foutwi it accurate and 
reliable. It Ift right up to date and may he confideally recommended as supply¬ 
ing, in fasciufttiag form, invalnahlo infarmation to Bible studcnlfc" 


rpBLiStlEa av A. & c. 1,TU., 4^ 3 5- ^ souo saUAHl, Itosnmsf, w. t 





GARDENS of the GREAT MUGHALS 

PAINTED AND DESCRIBED Et MRS. C* M. VttMKRa STUART 

C&niaimTig i6 FnU-/agf in and S Plans. 

CLaiii^ iEraLr^tu at 12/6 atx, i^ow dffoed at 6/- set 

BY PuST, e/fi 

T^l Til* bout b well worlh reaiijng npt only by tbwe wLo kno*^ 

tndidAnd \av^ ^anJebE^ bill by all Aliidenlfi AJid pTocl^cAl wDfl^jri wild wt^uld 
unckrttand tha lelaEldd mdepepdence of thp two crafts of architLctiir* and 
Kaurderdn^/' 

Hegisald FAfttEh lit Lhe Ctxrj£mF'‘i Mrs. Vitli^rs Stoart iia$ 

rais^ ih* T*fl /ctf lis odd fottiid ns to umterstaTid how^p^t a aliwe Ihc splimdid 
tmdllbrtlft pf India and I^rma ciamt ultlntatclj Eo Have in develojplQgf iB* garden 

craft of Europn .So Bllsd is the book with the aceflt of old rtErets and 

lovely vaniahed tbin^, that it is not easy u one reads to dra^ otic'i mind npan 
the jog-trbt road of comparisona; yet it U a nLaLtOf of deepest Ititercsl to see hnw 
the gardens of the Mnghil ^l erelgna , , , pmntscly echo those In England oi the 
later ElizAb^thap day-^thotigh on a scale, of cnurac, idcotnparably grand^Fir” 

INDIA 

BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL ILLUSTRATED BY MORTIMER MENPE;s 

CffntainiNg FuU^pagf IliusiratiBNs in Cchur. 

HAnciT tWQVyi 3VO., CLOTH faith y^/6 ^^T sv IWT, Sjfj 

A vokitne Ln ** Blach'^ Fopnlar Series of Qalotir Books,boin^ a 
revised edition of the larg^er volume published at 3o/> whkh has 
long since been out of print- 


PEEPS AT ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 

ANCIENT ASSYRIA ANCIENT EGYPT 

ANCIENT GREECE ANCIENT ROME 

BY REV. JAMES BAIKlE, F,R-A.a. 

Eti£h pniaimng [6 FuU-pnge lihfstmlhm, 8 of ibifii in 

LaRf-^E CROWN Svo., CLOTH fftitE ^f- ?«ET lACU BY TOST, 5/j 

This series deals with tbe lauds of the old civilizationand the 
aim of the writer has been ia each case to put before his readers a 
series of pictures of the various aspects of life in the great days of 
each entmtry. The illostratiQiis faithfully depict tha life and 
costume of the period, and iaclude examples of the pictorial and 
sculptured art, the architecture! and some ima^native Bccues from 
the kgeuds of those old days. 
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